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Advantages of Used-Loom Scrapping 


Buying and Scrapping of Second-Hand Looms by Rhode Island Syndicate Raises Interesting Possibilities—Loom 
Builders Have Benefited Industry by Scrapping Enormous Numbers of Looms—<An Effective Method 


HEN individual machines 
and conditions are accepted 
as the basis for determining 
whether certain textile ma- 

ry has become obsolescent, in 
ense that it has ceased to be com- 
mercially efficient, the problem is 
paratively [ solution. In 
iccounting there is fairly general 
iformity in the percentage of de- 
preciation 


easy ot 


charged annually against 


us classes of machinery. Never- 
business in the second-hand 
hinery market continues to thrive 
machinery that is abandoned as 
nercially inefficient in one plant 
iccepted by some other manufac- 


us satisfactory at a price. 


ePless 


» supply of second-hand machin- 
owever, is always in excess of 
lemand, but it is a notable fact 
the quality of demand _ varies 
When busi- 
is poor in any branch of the tex- 
lustry the supply of second- 
machinery adapted that 
of the industry increases and 
hi for 


business conditions. 


for 


iality of demand second- 
in other words, 
inefficient machinery 
be operated at a greater or less 

ien business is active, but is 


red automatically obsolete when 


nd machinery rises; 
ercially 


s activity declines and_ profit 





of Balancing Cloth Supply and Demand 


margins are narrow or disappear. 


permanently inactive and are latent 

What Should Be Scrapped material for the scrap-heap. Second- 
According to monthly — statistics hand machinery dealers are well 
compiled by the Census Bureau there aware of the existence of this enor- 


are over 38,000,000 cotton spindles in) mous amount of spindleage and com 
place in this country, but it is a signi- 


ficant fact that at no 


plementary machinery, but they 


time also aware that the bulk of it is ob- 


HERE is nothing new in the idea of scrapping obsolete 
and second-hand textile machinery to prevent its falling 
into the hands of competitors at prices that would make pos- 
sible dangerous or undesirable competition. 
Certain manufacturers in this and foreign countries have 
always scrapped displaced machinery instead of reselling it. 
Leading loom builders in this country have performed a 


valuable service for the industry by allowing something better 
than a scrap price for old looms displaced by new automatics, 
and in the last 25 years have scrapped more than 500,000 old 
common looms. 

The organizing of pools by manufacturers for the buying and 
scrapping of old looms that are offered at sacrifice prices is a 
comparatively new idea, and the recent operation of such a 
pool is the excuse for the accompanying comments. 





the last three years have much over solescent and is unfit for re-sale and 
32,000,000 spindles been reported ac- for commercially « cient usage 

tive. It is well known to those who During the boot eriod of 1919 
have made a close study of conditions 1920 a conside portion of tl 
in the industry that somewhere be- commercially inefficient lachinery 
tween 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 cotton was put into operation because d 
spindles reported’ as “in place’ are and for yarns d cloths was in 


excess of the available 


supply and 
nroft “rINe “ea ] mall larcaé 
proht margins were abnormally large. 
While no recurrence of such a boom 
can be looked for it is quite possible 
that within the next five or ten years 


there may be periods when a portion 


of this normally obsolescent machin- 
ery can be operated profitably. The 
major portion of it, however, is ut 
only for the scrap-heap and has no 
other second-hand value \lthough 

itistics enabling a similat 1TOXI- 
mation of the amount of commercially 


1-19 
available 


inefhicient machinery are not 


for other branches of the textile in- 


, it is well known that much the 


same conditions exist and that in the 
wool, silk and knit goods industries 
the proportion of permanently in- 


+¢ - ‘ : 1 
machinery 1s approximately 


reat as in the cotton industrv. 


Balance Supply and Demand 


here is very general agreement 
that productive capacities of the cot 
ton and wool branches of the indu 
try have been in excess of a normal 
consuming demand since the boom of 
IQI9-1920, certainly the capacity of 
those parts of the cotton and wool 
industries devoted to staple lines. 


\s to whether the productive capacity 


of these two branches of the indus- 


try that is in excess of normal 





The Graveyard of 20,000 Common Cotton Looms at Plant of Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
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ng demand includes the com 
mercially inefficient machinery that is 
normally inactive there is no conclu 
sive testimony. It is safe to sume, 
however, that it is the production of 
normally active machinery that has 
been responsible lor complaints of 
over-production, but in any move 
ment toward balancing of production 


and surplus of com 


could 


consumption the 


mercially inefficient machinery 


not be overlooked, for it represents 
that 


be brought into play whenever condi- 


latent productive capacity may 


tions become favorable. Anything, 


therefore, that results in elimination 
of the latter is an aid to the 
tual balancing of supply and demand 
in the cotton and wool industries 


even- 


It has always been the policy of 
certain and 
turers to scrap machinery that be- 
comes obsolete or commercially in- 
manufacturers have 
been farther 
than this and to consign to the scrap- 


cotton wool manufac- 


efficient; a few 


accustomed to go even 


heap machinery that still retained 
many years of useful life, but that 
was displaced by new and more 


efficient machines. The policy of cer- 
tain English and French manufac- 
turers has been identical, with the ex- 
ception that they have always had a 
better export market for second-hand 
machinery than obtains in this coun- 
try and have considered the exporta- 
tion of second-hand machinery the 
equivalent of scrapping. 


Loom Builders Biggest Scrappers 


An even more important factor in 
the elimination of latent cloth produc- 
tive capacity in this country has been 
the policy of leading loom-builders to 
make a fair allowance for old in ex- 
change for looms and then to 
scrap the former. Particularly in the 
cotton industry has this been an im- 
portant factor during the last quarter 
century or more, during which period 
plain have been displaced 
largely by automatic looms. It has 
been a fixed policy of the Draper 
Corp. from the time the first auto- 
matics were ready for the market to 
allow something better than a scrap 
price for old plain looms taken in 
exchange and then to scrap the lat- 
oer. The 


new 


looms 


Draper Corp. alone has 
scrapped in this manner several hun- 
dred thousand old plain looms within 
this period, and the aggregate num 
ber of plain and fancy cotton looms 
scrapped by them and other builders 
during the same time has been con- 
With 
the extensive introduction within the 
last ten years of automatic looms for 
woolen and worsted weaving the 
same policy has been followed by the 
leading loom builders, and a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of such 
old looms accepted in exchange by 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works and the Draper and 
scrapped has been considerably in ex- 
cess of The extent to which 
the industry has been benefited by this 
restriction of productive capacity and 
competition is difficult to estimate. 


siderably in excess of 500,000. 


Corp. 


5,000. 


The loom is the neck of the cloth 
producing bottle, and, irrespective of 
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the productive capacity of cards and 
spindles, determines the cloth produc- 
tive capacity of the industry. If the 


number of looms is controlled the 


spindles should take care of them- 
selves, with the exception of yarns 
produced for other purposes than 


weaving. But, whereas the scrapping 


by loom-builders of old looms taken 
in exchange for new ones takes care 
of the bulk of obsolescent looms there 
considerable number 


coming on the market as a result of 


is always a 


mills going out of business or chang- 
ing character of product, or for some 
other reasons, and loom-builders can- 
not be expected to purchase and 
scrap these; yet these second-hand 
in good condition and 
sold at sacrifice prices are frequently 
the source of objectionable and diffi- 
cult competition for established mills. 
A sacrifice price, by the way, would 
be under normal conditions anything 
much below one-third of replacement 
Second-hand broad woolen and 
worsted looms have been sold within 
the last few months fully equipped 
at around $250, a price that gives the 
owner a decided competitive advan- 
other things being equal. 


Mill Men Attack Problem 


The possibility of eliminating such 
competition has been discussed by 
manufacturers at various times, and 
when the Coronet Worsted Co. 
was staged a few weeks ago a small 
group of manufacturers headed by 
Austin T. Levy of the Stillwater 
Worsted Harrisville, R. I., de- 
termined to bid in any that 
were offered at sacrifice prices. The 
ridiculously low prices at which cer- 
tain second-hand looms had sold just 
previously led Mr. Levy and _ his 
friends to fear that the Coronet looms 
might be picked up by someone at 
equally low prices and be the source 
of undesirable competition. The fact 
that the Coronet machinery had al- 
ways been kept in excellent condition, 
although much of it was old in years, 
made them all the solicitous 
regarding the disposition of these 
looms. Several other manufacturers 
were influenced to join the pool and it 
was agreed that if outside bids for 
the looms did not exceed a certain 
price, which is understood to have 
been about 30% of replacement cost, 
the pool would bid them in and that 
the looms would be scrapped after 
being stripped of usable parts and 
attachments. The pool got the looms 
and it is understood that about 100 
of them were sold to the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works at a scrap 
price, and to that extent undesirable 
competition has been eliminated. 


looms when 


cost. 


tage, 


sale 


Co., 


looms 


more 


The Principles Involved 

As far as known the Levy pool 
has not been obliged to operate since 
the Coronet sale, but the principle 
that it stands for has won the sup- 
port of many manufacturers who 
had been thinking along similar lines 
and who are glad to support any 
practical plan of this character. 
Such a pool could hardly undertake 
to buy up all of the idle broad woolen 


and worsted looms now available at 
second-hand values, no matter what 
might be the price or commercial 
efficiency of this machinery. A large 
proportion of such that are 
now permanently idle are as auto- 
matically off the market by reason of 
their age and uselessness as though 


looms 


they had been actually scrapped. A 
pool of this kind operates effectively 
if by reason of its bidding or exis- 
tence it stabilizes second-hand values 
at competitive prices. If it concerns 
itself only with looms that retain a 
considerable degree of commercial 
efficiency, then such looms as the pool 
is obliged to bid in may be scrapped 
or not according to the character of 
demand for second-hand looms at 
competitive prices, or the financial 
ability of the pool to stock its pur- 
chases until a satisfactory demand de- 
velops. 
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Such co-operative action in 
stricting undesirable competition 
reducing productive capacity 
closely to consuming demand is 
tirely legal and logical, and it 
impossible that it might be adapt: 
the stabilizing of values of 
classes of textile machinery t 
of key character. Because o 
tendency of the movement to sta 
values of used machinery it is 
comed quite as much by deale: 
second-hand machinery as by n 
facturers and machinery builder 
conjunction with the much mors 
tensive scrapping of used mac! 
by loom builders that has be 
progress for many years this 
movement for the scrapping of | 
or the stabilizing of second 
values must have a very direct 
appreciable effect in adjusting 
production to cloth 
capacity. 


1 


consu 


Wool Council Members Appointed 


Two Named by Each of Five Associations—Personnel Includes 
Prominent Industrialists 


wo the announcement _ this 

week of the personne! of the 
Wool Council of America, the two 
new organizations destined to work 
out plans for the stabilization of the 
cotton and wool industries respectively 
are now in shape for business. 

The ten members of the Wool 
Council were named by the five par- 
ticipating associations, each appoint- 
ing two. Announcement of the ap- 
pointees was made by the Joint Pub- 
licity Committee of the Woolen and 
Worsted Industry. 


The personnel, and the associations 
by which the members were named, 
follow: 

National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers: Edwin Farnham Greene, 
treasurer, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Nathaniel Stevens, president, 
M. T. Stevens & Sons, Co., No. An- 
dover, Mass. 

American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers: Fred- 
erick W. Tipper, of Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., New York; George B. 
Sanford, of Sanford & Russell, New 
York. 

National Association of Worsted 
and IVoolen Spinners: N. B. Kneass 
Brooks, Boston; Stanley R. Stager, 
president, Jonathan Ring & Son, Inc., 


Philadelphia. 
Boston Wool Trade Association: 
Abraham Koshland, of J. Koshland 


& Co., Boston; Walter P. Wright, 


of Wright Bros., Boston. 
Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association: Alban Eavenson, of 


Eavenson & Levering, Camden, N. J.; 
Herbert K. Webb, of Chas. J. Webb 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 


To Meet Next Week 


first meeting of the newly 
Council will be a luncheon 
meeting to be held at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Boston, Wed- 
nesday of next week, Aug. 17. 

The personnel as represented above 


The 


formed 


is regarded in the trade as an ex- 
tremely happy choice, each member 
being not only prominent in the in- 
dustry but active in cooperative work 
of a broad nature. 





June Underwear Production 
The following table shows June 

knit underwear production as reported 

by the Department of Commerce: 











Union 
Men's— suits Shirts Dr 
Winter Ge0Gs . ...ccocses 199, 850 71,419 4 
Summer goods ........ 8 57,626 
Total [dae Cbeeveeeees 283,209 129,045 s 
Women's— 
Winter goods ........ 49,176 26,426 2 8 
Summer goods ......... 59,830 116,920 
MRRS axactevtsisesneses 109,006 143,346 +, TR 
Boys’— 
Winter goods .......... 78,476 1,061 998 
Summer goods 12, 792 831 
Dota] coccvcccrecvorces 91,268 1,891 


Comparison of conditions in the 


previous month is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
June, 1926 Ma 


shipments (150 
establishments—all 


Orders and 
identical 
lasses) :! 
New orders received during 
month, less cancellations.... 921,2 
Shipments during month 878, 896 S4 
Unfilled orders end of month... 2,393,974 2 
Orders and shipments (100 
identical establishments—cot- 
ton) 
New orders received during 
month, less cancellations.... 
Shipments during month... 606, 320 8 
Unfilled orders end of month.. 1,859,535 1, Ss 
' Includes 100 identical establishments 
facturing cotton knit underwear 








Farwell Bleachery Outing 

The employes of the Farwell 
Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass., held 
their first outing and athletic meet 
July 31 at Canobie Lake, N. H. 
Baseball, quoits, and various 
were run off and prizes given to the 
winners. A box lunch was served b 
A. G. Weigel, a local caterer. 





races 


Employes’ Annual Outing 

The annual outing of employes of 
the Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort 
Plain, N. Y., was held at Forest Park 
Utica, on Aug. 6 with many official 
of the firm in attendance. 
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Scientific Management Applied to Throwing 


(Jualifications of a Superintendent—Measuring Ability and Advancing Foremen—Plus and Minus Qualities That 
Have a Bearing on Executive Success—Duties of Superintendent in Large and Small 
Plants—Getting Results in a Way That Holds the Best Help 


N the throwing industry a super- 
intendent is generally the one in 
charge of a_ throwing plant, 
directing and controlling the 

isiness and technical details that are 

essary to plant operation. He acts 

the representative to the trade 
when doing a commission business, 

| to the main office when the plant 
is only a unit of a chain of mills in 
the commission business or is part of 
a manufacturing concern doing its 
own throwing. He also directs all 
practical mill operations, and is 
responsible for the production, quality 
of work, costs, and general care of 
plant. He is the company’s represen- 
tative in the community. Sometimes 
the technical and administrative duties 
are performed by a manager, by 
ofticials, or owners. 

W. B. Cornell says that there is no 
set rule that can be given to insure 
success as an executive. “There are,” 
he states, “certain traits and methods 
ot conduct which are essential to ex- 
ecutive success. A few fundamental 
characteristics must be inborn, but 
others must be developed. A regard 
ior the rights of others, a good per- 
sonality, and a trained mind are essen- 
tial. The executive must be a believer 
in others, not a fault finder. He must 
look beyond the criticisms and com- 
plaints, and see the essentials. 

“The quality of leadership must be 
inherent, but it cannot be allowed to 
lie dormant nor run rampant. Self- 
control is requisite to success as an 
executive. A mild but firm execu- 
tive is reliable. He can be depended 
upon to force all issues openly 
and fairly. Last, but not least, he 
must have a trained mind, must be a 
seeker of facts and one who analyzes 
his problems, rather than one who 
jumps at conclusions.” This very ably 
states the essential qualifications of a 
throwing superintendent, and we will 
take it as a basis of a further con- 
sideration of qualifications. 


Promoting Foremen 

ln my experience as a general super- 
intendent of throwing, I have been 
called upon to select men to manage 
various. plants. Whenever it was 
possible I have advanced promising 
men trom the ranks of foremen to fill 
these positions. These men know the 
policies of the company and one knows 
their plus and minus qualifications. I 
lave found men who were successful 
as department heads, but failures 
When put on their own resources as 
Superintendents of a small plant. | 
lave found others who were success- 
/ a small plant until it grew to a 
where they had to depend on 
s to do the work, and then failed. 
the first instance they failed be- 
they lacked initiative, did not 


perintendent of Throwing and Director 
ratory of Julius Kayser & Co. 


° 





By Warren P. Seem* 


have trained minds, could not state 
clearly in a letter any unusual occur- 
rence, thus keeping the main office in 


the essential qualifications, and thus 
measure the ability of the applicant 


correctly. 


This is the second article in Mr. Seem’s series on scientific 


management applied to throwing. 


the July 17 issue of TEXTILE WORLD. 


The first article appeared in 
In this discussion the 


author takes up the qualifications and duties of the superin- 
tendent in the silk throwing industry, and shows why some men 
have failed while others have made a big success of plant opera- 


tion. 


A plan which he has worked out for measuring ability is 


given in detail and explains not only the commonly accepted 
major qualifications, but other factors which are essential to 


executive success. 


The next article by Mr. Seem will take up 


the duties of forepeople and assistants, and will show how they 


should be selected and trained. 


a quandary, and requiring unnecessary 
visits by the general superintendent. 
In the second instance they failed 
simply because they were only good 
workers and lacked the 
qualifications of leadership. 
In advancing a foreman from your 
own organization to superintendent, it 
usually follows that unless he is will- 
ing to pursue a definite plan to 
strengthen and build up his weak 
points, or unless he has an ambitious 
personality, he may just drift and 
eventually must be replaced by a 
better man. If one of these features 
is lacking it is better to secure a 
trained man elsewhere. In the selec- 
tion of an outside man, of whom noth- 
ing is known except what he himself 
is willing to tell or what his recom- 
mendation may say, unless one has 
a definite plan of analyzing such a 
man, too much consideration is often 
given to a pleasing personality and too 
little to the other 
qualifications. 


necessary 


more essential 


Measuring Ability 


In order to follow a general plan of 
building men, I have worked out for 
myself a method by a study of the 
principles used by competent engi- 
neers, such as Harrington Emerson on 
personal efficiency; Dr. Blackford on 
science of character analysis; Taylor 
and Gilbreth on time and motion 
studies; W. B. Cornell on organiza- 
tion and management principles; and 
many others in trade and managerial 
journals. As I have had the pleasure 
of seeing a number of men developed 
into first-class superintendents under 
it, holding responsible positions and 
making good, I pass it on as having 
been tried and proved sound in prin- 
ciple. I hope it may prove helpful to 
others. It has been found useful in 
interviewing applicants for executive 
positions, as the conversation can 
easily be directed in a way to cover 


It will appear in an early issue. 





The essential qualifications are as 
follows: 
Education 
Practical Experience 
Physical Recreation 
Mental Recreation 
Good or Plus Qualities 


Initiative Tact 
Planning Sympathy 
Despatching Loyalty 


Character Patience 
Punctuality Common Sense 
Bad or Minus Qualities 
High Strung Variable 
Moody Sensitive 
Bad Temper Egotistical 


Intemperate Lazy 

Jealous Gossipy 
Treacherous Pessimistic 
Nervous Not Ambitious 


Impatient 
Grouchy 


Forgetful 
Excitable 

Education. Replies to a question- 
naire sent out to mill managers show 
that the majority of managers pre- 
ferred to select their prospective ex- 
ecutives from men who had had a 
high school education, and one or two 
years in a textile or trade school. They 
preferred such men to graduates from 
universities and colleges, as the im- 
pression appears to prevail that such 
graduates are not willing to get down 
to the work necessary to acquire a 
knowledge of the details of mill opera- 
tions, or familiarize themselves with 
the problem of the working class, and 
therefore could not and did not sym- 
pathize with them. Because of this 
they antagonized the workers and 
rarely became successful  super- 
intendents. 

I will venture a guess that the 
majority of throwing superintendents 
have not had beyond a high school 
education, but there are many able and 
successful men among them. We will 
possibly find that they have acquired 
the equivalent of years of advanced 
education such as a school or college 
could not give them, through years of 


home reading and study, and a 
thorough application of what they did 
know through inborn and _ inherent 


qualifications. 
Rating Men 
Taking up in detail the major quali- 


fications, it is necessary to know what 
education the applicant has acquired, 
what course of studies he has since 
pursued, and what magazines, secular, 
religious, trade paper or scientific, he 
now reads. This is to find whether 
he has stopped growing mentally or is 
still developing his mind, and thus de- 
termine what may be expected from 
him in the future. As a_superin- 
tendent is generally looked to by the 
community as the representative of the 
owners or company, it is desirable to 
know what kind of impression he will 
make by his private life, and this will 
largely depend on whether he spends 
his time in the gambling dens, pool 
rooms, cigar stores, and corner gro- 
ceries, or takes part in the civic and 
religious life of the community. 

I should desire to be informed on 
what physical recreation he takes, such 
as bowling, baseball, fishing, hunting, 
boating, skating, autoing, working in 
and his activities in 
lodges and clubs. This may 
rather critical, but it has an import- 
ant bearing on what confidence the 
community will have in him and the 
company, in case of labor disputes or 
financial 


garden, etc., 


appear 


in case the company needs 
help and desires to make a loan at the 
local bank, even though he personally 
may not participate in the negotia- 
tions. As to his practical experience, 
it appears desirable to know in how 
many departments he has worked and 
how long he has served in each of 
them, as follows: 


Mill Operation Belt Fixer 


Assistant Foreman Foreman 
Assistant Superintendent Superintendent 


Business and Technical Training 
Clerical Shipping 
Bookkeeper, Cashier Analysis and Testing 

I have my own private methods 
of rating men, but they are too crude 
to pass.on to others; besides, each one 
must decide for himself what the 
essential qualifications are for the posi- 
tion to be filled. More often than not 
one must take the best man available 
who has at least a good foundation to 
build upon. 

Practical Experience. A superin- 
tendent in a large plant should not 
perform any routine work such as can 
be done by cheaper labor, but should 
devote his time to planning, directing, 
time studies, and experimental work 
leading to the improvement in quality 
of the product. He should study and 
build up his labor by individual efforts 
through his assistance and teaching. 
To do this effectively a practical 
knowledge of mill operation is essen- 
tial, as he will then be able to thor- 
oughly analyze any problem that may 
arise, solve it in a logical manner, 
and save unnecessary experiments. 

Duties in Smaller Plants 

In the smaller plants, with but one 
class of thread, the time may hang 
heavy on a superintendent’s hands, and 


(39) 
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as he rarely has the facilities or equip- 
ment to carry on plant research work, 


it is better to have him devote part of 
his time to the clerical or practical 
operations, or both, as the size of the 


plant and other conditions may war- 


rant \n executive having much 
Spare time is tempted to devote too 
much of it away from the plant or to 
become lazy, which leads to neglect, 
intemperance, pessimism, jealousy, and 
to gossip with forepeople and help. 
It is always the busy man that does 
One of the difficulties met 


by an executive in small plants is that 


things 


the production does not permit the 
paying of the salary necessary to hold 
a good man, and frequently one finds 
who is not willing to 


a food man 
pertorm any part ot the minor execu 
tive position because of a false notion 
that it is beneath the dignity of his 
position If he were the owner of 
the plant he would plan for himselt 
a reasonable part of the non-produc 
ing duties This can be frequently 
accomplished by offering the superin 
tendent a 


commission besides his 


salary, depending on the saving in 


overhead But one guard 


against the plant being undermanaged, 


must 
i 

and avoid overworking the superin 

tendent during the building-up periods 

and thus cause 

of the 


nervousness, 


him to acquire many 


minus qualities, such = as 
impatience, grouchiness, 
and excitability. 

He should know how to judge the 
qualities of raw silk in a practical 
manner so as to be able to make an 
intelligent report that is comparatively 
true to working conditions, and indi 


cate what may be expected by the 
manufacturer from the finished thread. 
\ busy or industrious and ener 
getic superintendent unconsciously be 
comes a leader and not a driver and 
he inspires others by example to do 
their best, which is the better way. 
Initiative. Emerson says that “initia 
tive is resourcetulness in observing, 
learning, and putting such knowledge 
into practice; it is born of two mental 
qualities 
“First, thinking; the 


power to produce a new idea. 


constructive 


“Second, the courage, energy, and 
aggressiveness to put the new idea 
into action 


“Tmagination is the base Ot initia 
tive and is the faculty of the human 


mind which has | 


created all of the 
progress achieved by the human race 
from the beginning up to the present 
time 

“Self-education for initiative con- 
sists, first, in the nourishment of the 


accurate complete know- 


Rail ven } +] +] } 
ledge ot the things with which we 
} | | 
lave to deal, a careful comparison 
and correlation of that knowledge by 
neditation, and seeking new and use 
1u combinations of t y ready 
known second, n the devel pment 
and direction ot courage enerey nd 
ins C SIV\¢ ( s 
Value of Foresight 
I 9s 
anning means looking 
eal eK ng what is to be done, 


how much time is to be allotted to the 
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work, and what materials are neces- 
The dif- 
ference between the man who plans 


sary for its accomplishment. 


and the one who does not plan is the 
difference between the man who is 
forever getting into emergencies and 
trusting to luck to help him out, and 
the man who carefully and systemati- 
cally so orders his life’s work that he 
never finds himself face to face with 
Some men do _ not 
know what they need until the need: is 


an emergency. 


upon them; others by the simple power 
of imagination are alway prepared. 
Fifteen minutes of planning and head 
work will save hours of foot work. 
Despatching. Despatching is work- 
plan It is not enough 
to plan things, but one must work that 
plan 


Ing your 


time 
and finishing on time; ordering your 


It implies beginning on 


supplies on time and having them on 
hand when needed; getting the ma- 
chine repaired before it breaks down 
and work ceases 


not procrastinate, 


Despatching does 
Despatching does not mean carry- 
ing a message from the manager to the 
help and letting it go at that; but it 
also necessitates the following up of 
that message to see that it is carried 
out. Despatching does not mean tack 
ing up a notice and expecting that 
notice to bring about the desired re- 
sults; but rather it means to use that 
notice simply for what it is intended, 
namely, to keep before the workers 
what is desired and then carefully fol 
lowing up to see that the rules are 
] 


served. 


The other qualifications: character, 
punctuality, sympathy, loyalty, 
patience, and common sence, are also 
given as qualifications for minor ex- 
ecutives such as foreman and teacher, 
and will be considered in detail under 
qualifications for foremen. 


Get Results in a Kind Way 


The fourth requisite that appears 
necessary to scientific management is 
to train foremen to get results in a 
kinder way by not only giving but de- 
manding a fair deal. 

Years ago the best foreman was 
considered to be one who had the in- 
herent qualifications to drive help to 
get results. I recall a director once 
advising me to swear a little once in a 
while, saying that it awed the help and 
produced results. 
that with young people cuss words are 


My experience is 


harmful and should never be used. 

I recall a throwster who put up a 
plant in a certain town, which for ten 
years was the only industry there em- 
ploying young people. They doubled 
their capacity and still had plenty of 
help. But then another throwster en- 
tered the town and the trained help 
left the first plant by the score. They 
walked ten blocks further for the same 
pay, simply because they said they 
would not stand the bad language and 
the bullying any longer. Learners 
ceased to apply, and in a few years the 
owners were compelled to move part 


of their plant to another town. 


Research in Dyeing and Cleaning 





Extensive Program Planned by Institute Which Is Building a 
Center in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Lo dyeing and cleaning industry, 
representing an investment of 

5 undertaken to in 
crease its return on that capital and 
improve 1 


$250,000.000, has 


maintenance of garment 
undertaking 
a joint program of education and re 


search that is among the most com 


service to the public by 


prehensive ever conducted by any in 
dustry in this country. 


Ground has just been broken at 


Silver Spring, Md., a 





National 
suburb of 
$125,000, financed by the 


equipment valued at $250,000 will be donated by associate members of the 


Washington. The 
National 


association, (Architect's Drawing.) 


suburb of 


Washington, for construction by the 
National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners of a permanent school, re- 
search laboratory and model cleaning 
plant to cost Equipment 
valued at $150,000 more will be do- 


$125,000. 


nated by associate members of the as- 
sociation. 

The establishment will be known as 
the National Association Institute of 
Dyeing and Cleaning, Inc., its pur- 
poses being the advancement and im- 
provement of the dyeing and clean- 





{ssociation Institute of Dyeing and Cleaning at Silver Spring, Md., a 
building nou 


under construction will cost 
{ssociation of Dyers and Cleaners, and 
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ing industry, although the textile 
textile-finishing industries also 
benefit by its work. The project 
been financed by the sale of prefe: 
stock to members of the N. A. D 

The illustration depicts the att 
tive exterior of the buildings \ 
completed and landscaped. The 
rooms, study rooms and the trai 
laboratory in the main building 
compare favorably with those of 
best universities. The _ resea 
laboratory will be one of the f 
and most complete in the cow 
A library also will be maintained 
auditorium and the executive of 
ot the institute will be housed in 
building. 


Model Cleaning Plant 

The model cleaning plant will 
flect advanced theories in mechanics 
and plant management in dyeing and 
cleaning and will be kept thorous 
up-to-date so that it may be used 
a model by members of the ass 
tion in reconstructing their plants 
will be operated on a commercial b 
but at non-competitive rates. \\ 
will be accepted from the public 
difficult jobs of all kinds may be sent 
to it by members of the associati 
Reasonable charges will be made 
providing revenue sufficient to pay 
erating expenses, but not more than 
$25,000 will be accepted during any 
one year. 

Approximately 300 students can be 
given training each year in six weeks’ 
Because of the great need 
for fancy spotters and wet cleaners, 
these have first con 
arranging courses of 

A tuition fee will be charged 
student 


courses. 


subjects will 
sideration in 
study. 
each sufficient to cover the 
operating expenses of the school. The 
school will also serve as a practical 
training school for instructors, field 
men, and other employes of the 
N. A. D. C. who need in their work 
a practical knowledge of of the dye- 
ing and cleaning business. 

Research work will be extended a 
rapidly as possible. At present the as 
sociation is spending $18,000 a yea! 
and maintains three fellowships of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. The as 
sociation’s board of directors will 
propriate money annually to be turned 
over to the institute for research work 
and it is planned also to continue one 
fellowship at the Bureau of Stand 
ards. 

Research wil! be directed to stand 
materials, 
methods and practices as applied 


ardization of machinery, 
the dveing and cleaning industry 
to promote the science and art ot 
ing and cleaning. One laboratory \ 
be devoted to the analysis and stu 
of wool, silk, linen, cotton and ot 
fabrics, adulter 
feathers, and other 


pure, mixed or 
leathers, furs, 
terials, insofar as these studies art 
lated to the dyeing and cleaning 
dustry. 

\ bureau also will be maint 
for furnishing information and 
sistance to dyers and cleaners in 
ing any difficult problems whicl 
front them. 


ou 


ex 











The Way Out for the Wool Goods Industry 


|’roposed Activities of Wool Council and Possibly Concerted Action Toward Scrapping of Machinery Held by H. E. 
Peabody to be Concrete Steps for Betterment—Statistical Survey Prepared by A. D. Whiteside 
Presents Interesting Facts Regarding the Woolen and Worsted Industry 


HERE have recently sprung 

into being many suggestions 

of corrective measures for 

the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry, two of which have received 
endorsement sufficient to enable them 
to proceed to accomplishment. 

Of these, the one designed to be 
most broadly representative is the 
so-called “Wool Council of Ameri- 
ca,’ The original Publicity Com- 
mittee, which has been promoting 
the plan, is composed of five dele- 
gates, one from each of the five large 
associations having to do with wool 
and its manufacture. Thus, for the 
first time in the history of the indus- 
try, we are to have its various 
branches tied in together for collec- 
tive action upon subjects of common 
interest, and because of the accom- 
plishment of that fact, the members 
of the Publicity Committee are enti- 
tled to marked credit and 
mendation, 


com- 


Scrapping of Equipment 

For a long time it has been recog- 
nized that one fundamental cause of 
our troubles is the large amount of 
existing surplus machinery, and many 
suggestions have been made designed 
to offset that condition. Nothing con- 
crete has been done, however, until, 
as so often happens, an occurrence 
precipitated action. 

On July 8, 1926, the wool textile 
plant and machinery at Mapleville, 
Rhode Island, were sold at auction. 
When the looms were offered for 
sale, five or six manufacturers who 
chanced to be there decided that it 
would be an advantageous thing for 
the industry and for the consuming 
public if they woula purchase these 
looms and destroy them. This was 
done. 

\ chart based on the reports of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce on active and idle machinery 
shows that the 72,641 
counted for were 
follows: 

In 1924, 67.83 were active. 

In 1925, 69.42 were active. 

First 6 months of 1926, 60.4 were 
ictive. 


lhe foregoing 


looms = ac- 
employed as 


report also dis- 
closes that 39.6% of the total of 
641 or 28,765 looms were entirely 
ile during the first six months of 
1926 —an plant almost 
three times the size of the largest 
Wool textile corporation in the 
irld. 
he cost to the wool industries of 
ntaining a white elephant of such 
portions is difficult to determine, 
it can be estimated with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. 
A Heavy Burden 

Oa great extent this idle plant of 
<8.705 looms was not closed. For 
ts most part it maintained officials, 


aggregate 








The accompanying article represents, in part, the address pre- 
sented by H. E. Peabody, field secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, before a group meet- 


ing of New Hampshire mill men at Concord, N. H., Thursday, 


of last week. 


Mr. Peabody included in his address a statistical 


paper prepared by A. D. Whiteside, of the National Credit Office, 
and this also is printed herewith. 


superintendents, 
designers, office forces, sample ex 
penses, transportation facilities, sell 
ing expense and all the items of gen 
eral expense that go with 
operation, in addition to fixed charges 


agents, overseers, 
active 


heat, 
maintenance, etc., etc., to say nothing 


of depreciation, insurance, 
of return on investment. 

From the records of a number of 
concerns in the industry, the com- 
bined overhead cost of yarn making, 
cloth making and selling is approxi 
mately $4,000 per loom per annum; 
so that this plant of 28,765 looms, 
idle but under operating expense (ex- 
cepting only 
burden to the wool industries for the 
first half of 1926 of Something like 
$115,000,000 per annum. 

Commercial 


power ) represents a 


cumula 
tive. They increase progressively as 


burdens are 


they are passed along and whatever 
their nature the attempt is always 
made to have them paid for by the 
ultimate consumer. 

The wool industries’ burden of 
$115,000,000 created by this excess of 
needless machinery, is increased by at 
least 25% by the manutacturtng 
clothier, as expense overhead and 
profit, and thus becomes $143,750.000. 
This in turn is increased by 40% by 
the retail merchant, as his expense 
overhead and profit, and is finally im- 
posed upon the consuming public in 
the huge annual sum of $201,250,000. 

The only way the consuming pub- 
lic can escape this charge is by refus- 
ing to buy, which is what the public 
does whenever the burden becomes too 
great. This burden of the wool in- 
dustries of $115,000,000 may be called 
operating loss, and is entirely inde- 
pendent of the commercial losses such 
as price cutting, unwarranted credit 
risks, trade abuses, etc., etc 
it is the underlying cause. 
no statistics by which these commer- 
cial losses can be measured, but we 
know they are very great and become 
additional to the operating loss 

Furthermore this annual operating 


. of which 
There are 


loss of $115,000,000 takes no account 
of the tremendous losses which are 
incurred in liquidating plants, and 
which will continue so long as the 
present over-equipment exists; in most 
cases investment in plant is a major 
asset and a shrinkage in plant value 
of from 50% to 80% is not pleasant 


to contemplate. 





he remedy lies in doing awav with 


excess equipment, thereby reducing 
the financial burden created by it, and 
at the same time bringing the produc- 
tive capacity within reasonable rela- 
tionship to tl 
sumption. 


Phe result cannot be accomplished 


le requirements of con 


by agreements to curtail production, 
because partial 
higher costs and 
prices; and it 
ment, which it 
clearly contrary to law. 

Neither can the result be obtained 
by eliminating a portion of the equip 


curtailment means 


therefore, higher 
carried on by agree- 
seldom can be, is 


ment of each existing plant. That 
also would make for increased costs 
and higher prices. 

The elimination should be applied 
to complete plants, so that the re 
quirements of consumption can then 
be supplied by the remaining plants 
operating as nearly as possible at max 
imum capacity and at minimum unit 
cost. ’ 

During the next few vears the wool 
industries will probably have many 
opportunities for making such a pro 
gram effective. 

Big business can no longer be con 
ducted by the laws of chance. What 
our Government has done to stabilize 
money and credit, industries can do 
for themselves to insure stable opera 
tions. We no longer have money 
panics. We should not continue to 
have long periods of overproduction 
in industry. 

Definite Plan Offered 

lhe following letter written at their 
request to a prominent bank in New 
York City, who are much interested 
in the entire matter, outlines a plan 
which is offered for your considera- 
tion and suggestion: 

June 30, 1926. 

Dear Mr 

Most of those concerned are agreed, 
that many of the difficulties with which 
the woolen and worsted industries aré 
at present beset, are due to the greatly 
increased producing capacity of these 
industries, which has gradually grown 


to a pomt far in excess of the con 
umer demand 

This has been built up in three 
major ways 

the temporarily increased demand 

ccasioned by the war 

BR. the more efficient management 
d consequent greater productiveness 
existing machinery during the past 


en or fifteen vears. 


C. the fact that new equipment in 
most cases does not displace old equip- 
ment but becomes additional to it 

In other words for many years a 
very large portion of the output of the 
textile machinery manufacturers has 
become annually a potential increase 
in. the wool products production 
capacity. 

It would seem that the position can 
he corrected at very little exense and 
the following general plan is sub- 
mitted 

Let us 
manufacturing concern in every branch 
of the trade should contribute to a 
pool annually a sum equal to one tenth 
of the per cent of the appraised value 


assume that every wool 


of its plant. Let us assume further 
that comparative sums be contributed 
to the pool by those engaged in what 
might be called the allied activities. 
They may be listed as follows 

1. Dealers in wool. 

2. Financial factors 
3. Sales agents 

4. Manufacturers ot 
chinery ‘pce 

The amount of the participation ot 


textile ma- 


the members of these groups to be 
determined by conference. 

From such rough calculation as 
I have been able to make, I believe 
that a combined sum from all these 
sources of not far from a million dol- 
lars would be obtained annually. An 
organization should then be formed to 
handle this fund and the fund should 
be used for purchasing and destroy- 
ing any machinery that ts not operat 
ing and which can be purchased at a 
price not to exceed 30% of the cost 
of new machinery related in kind and 
of similar function. (This figure of 
30% has been arbitrarily taken. <A 
consensus of opinion might wish. to 
amend it.) 

A million dollars spent this way 
would retire annually an amount of 
machinery equivalent to five or six 
million dollars worth of new ma- 
chinery, and having probably a pro- 
ductive capacity of at least 75% of 
the ‘capacity of new machinery. It 
would appear that in a few years any 
serious existing surplus of machinery 
would have disappeared and the situa- 
Of course nature will 
take care of the matter in time but 
nature’s method is cruel and_ costly, 
and some such plan as is here outlined 
will accomplish the result in a com- 
paratively short period of time and at 
very little expense 


tion corrected 


In fact, it involves such a small out- 
lav for all concerned that it is hard to 
imagine that there would be any diffi- 
culty in securing general participation. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that 


all of our great American businesses 


have started from small beginnings 
and nothing should be undertaken that 
discourages a man of real ability and 
initiative from making a small begin- 
ning. The gradual reduction in the 
amount of used machinery, however, 
will not do this. In the first place the 
used machinery will still be available 
at a sum equivalent to 31% of the 
value of new, and, secondly, our Amer- 
ican machinery builders are eager 
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chinery was in fair condition, that 
was really required, and in that case it 
would be economic waste t dest 
it If it brought below 30% it would 
indicate either that the machine wa 
obsolete or that it was not. badly 
needed, and that for the general good 
it ought to be done away with 


In time the application of this point 


of view would act as a_ constant 
stabilizer \s the amount of second 
hand machinery in the country became 
greater than the legitimate need for 


t, it would be 
limit and de 


acquired under the 30% 
troved As the destruc- 
tion of it had proceeded to the point 
where there was not enough of it in 
existence to 


demand, the 


levitimatels supply the 


price which if 


would 


bring would automatically rise and it 
would escape destruction Thus a 
fairly normal supply of just about 
what might be needed would be main 
tained 

It would seem also, that if there is 
iny possibility that the scheme might 


be looked on as combination in re 


raint of trade, this limitation 
that 
The plan has the advantage that it 


does not 


would 


ive it from classification 


depend on agreements to 
maintain artificial restrictions and each 
of those who participates knows ex 
actly what is expected of him and all 


that 


1s expected of him 


Very 
Consolidation of Activities 
These three plans which IT have out 
lined to you, the Wool Council, the 
plan for purchase and scrapping of 
idle 


work 


truly yours, 


obsolete o1 machinery, and 


accomplished and 
projected, constitute the major move- 


our 
association 


ments designed to overcome the inertia 
and evils of current conditions, and 
to bring about a more profitable and 
productive state of business. At pres 
ent they are being promoted through 
different agencies, but if, 
Wool Council 
first makes a 


when the 
comes into being, it 
general survey of the 
situation, it is probable that prior to 
undertaking its advertising campaign, 
it will see fit to unite these several ac 
tivities and incorporate them into its 
own work, under its own supervision: 
this would seem not only logical, but 
would avoid duplication of effort 
Until such time arrives, however, our 
association proposes to carry on along 
the lines of the program laid down at 
its annual meeting last fall, and this 
calls for a general survey of the in- 
dustry with a view to recommendation 
of such steps as will be corrective and 
helpful \ Committee of Research 
selected from members of the key- 
men group and the Executive Com 
mittee has been appointed and is now 
' 


at work for the above purpose 


Statistics 

On my initial trip among the manu 
facturers, made last fall, I endeavored 
to find out what was considered to be 
the paramount activity 


ion should embark 


‘aring up the situation, and | found 


our associa 


upon to assist in 


t 
c 
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number of 
ould first 


statistical 


large men 


a surprisingly 
| gather 


ho felt that we sl 
information 
that would afford opportunity to match 


some sort of 
up the relation between supply and de- 
mand. At the group meeting of the 


tern woolen manutacturers, 

4 need of 

urgently 

a recent interview, Nath- 

aniel Stevens of M. T. Stevens & Co., 
| 


ly advocated the compilation of 


held in Cl 


icago in June, tl 
‘al information 


Was 


tressed. In 


Warin 
imple statistics of production and dis- 
tribution. Hoover constant- 
statisti- 
information in the planning and 
conduct of 


secretary 

lv advocates the daily use of 
1 

Cdl 

as a basic 
that our 

group organization work is so nearly 


business affairs 


necessity. Theretore, now 
completed, we are 


further 


ready to proceed 


with our program and take 


p concrete subjects of a remedial or 


1 


helpful nature; and with all of the 


above expressions of opinion as a 
guide we naturally turn first to sta- 
tistics. 

The National Credit Office in New 
York 


large 


receives from a 
both the cloth 
and the garment cut- 
and I accordingly applied to it 
for information. As a result, Mr. 
Whiteside, its president, has prepared 
a paper which contains such informa- 
tion as is available from the present 


reports very 
percentage of 
manufacturers 


ters, 


form of reports received by his com- 
pany. I believe you will agree that it 
is not only exceedingly interesting as 
it now stands, but that it would re- 
quire very little more to make the in- 
formation such as to provide a practi- 
cal basis for intelligent planning and 
control of a mill’s operation. This 
paper follows: 


Wool and Worsted Statistics 


Prepared by A. D. Whiteside, President of the 


NY program formulated to effect 
stabilization in the and 
worsted industry will be very broad 


wot len 


and, if it is to be carried out success- 
fully, it must start on a basis that is 
sound and progress with each step in 
logical sequence. 

It is evident that the only firm basis 
on which to start is that of funda- 
mental facts. 

The facts of the woolen and worsted 
industry, as of every other trade, are 
based on collections of figures which, 
unfortunately, are stigmatized as sta- 
tistics 

On the findings obtained from sta- 
tistics, logical research and advantag- 
eous publicity may be built but, with- 
out that both 
these directions might well be chaotic 
and fruitless. 

The group of facts that seem to be 
utterly essential in projecting any idea 
for the welfare of the Indutry must 
be those pertaining to the— 

Ist —Industry itself 
markets for 


foundation, efforts in 


2nd—Present the prod 
ucts of the industry 

With this information available, the 
various steps required to stabilize pro- 
duction and increase profits may be 
determined on a basis of sound judg- 
ment. 

The industry itself, as far as piece 
goods are concerned, consists of the: 

(a) number of mills manufacturing 
woolen or worsted piece goods 

(b) number of looms available for 
operation in these mills 

(c) maximum producing facilities, 

(d) rate of production by principal 
fabric. 

Che figures which follow and which 
have been quoted previously, give a 
fairly accurate set-up of the woolen 
and worsted industry as of Jan. 1, 
1926. 

rhe mills in 
this country are segregated according 


woolen and worsted 


to volume on the following basis: 


Numt 
Mil % of 
Wo I Average vo é total 
’ Less $100, 00 = 
1 ”) to ‘ » 14.5 
138 to 1 27 
10 Over 1,00 92, 6.9 





Vational Credit Office. 


Worsted 





43 Less $100, 000 2 

77 100 to 500, 000 2 

62 0) to 1,000,000 6.9 

156 Over 1,000,000 626,049 89.7 

33 $698, 270,621 100.0 
851 mills 


Potal $1,062,558,438 sales 

This total production of the woolen 
and worsted mills amounting to $1,- 
062,558,438 dees not consist entirely 
ot piece goods. 

The following figures show the ap- 
proximate value of piece goods manu- 
factured after deducting the value of 
yarn and other 
products not 


and worsted 
manufactured for the 
cutting-up or jobbing trades. 

$1, 062, 55 


wot len 





o> yarn 


$809, 062,555 
151,754,690 all other 


$657,307,865 piece goods 

On January 1, 1926, there were 74,- 
596 looms set up in mills with 20 looms 
or over—60,119 broad looms and 14,- 
477 narrow looms. There were 539 
mill units. The American Woolen 
Co. operated 48 mills with 10,259 
looms of which 451 were narrow. 

On the basis of the proportion of 
looms of the American Woolen Co. to 
the total loomage of the country, that 
concern has a capacity of 17% of the 
woolen and worsted piece goods vol- 
ume of the United States. 

Supply 

The production of the woolen and 
worsted piece goods mills constitutes 
the supply of materials, the disposal 
of which must particularly concern 
the woolen and worsted mills of this 
country at the moment. This supply 
for the year 1926 could be reasonably 
estimated by knowing stocks of piece 
goods on hand on Jan. 1, 1926, the 
sales and the rate of mill production 
since the first of the year. 

Eliminating the factor of stocks on 
hand, if the number of looms set up 
on Jan. 1, 1926, were operating at 
capacity during the year on an eight- 
hour basis, the production at present 
prices would approximately 
$850,000,000. This figure would be 
the maximum eight-hour capacity. No 
major industry figures on 100% pro- 


reach 
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duction for normal profits. A 
consider 80% capacity a high rate 
the majority of divisions of indu 
base a reasonable return on the ir 
ment on a 60% to 80% operati 
their equipment. 

The approximate production of | 
goods of the woolen and worsted 1 
during the year 1926 was $657,000 
as shown in the 


ceding page. 


figures on the 
This amount is 77° 
the eight-hour capacity of the mi 

Should the and 
piece goods manufacturers of 
United States decide a normal 
duction to be 75% of capacity, a sa 
factory return could be made on 
basis and the industry could pro 
under conditions. we 
capacity would be $637,000,000 
piece goods and, with the possible 
ception of 1921, no year since 1 
has showed a demand at a | 
figure. 


woolen Wo! 


existing 


Ii the product of the mills con 
tute supply, the most simplified » 
of visualizing demand would be to 
up the reasonable requirements 
woolen and worsted piece goods 
the primary groups of first-hand 
buyers. 

Demand 

The great bulk of wool fabrics 

purchased by these primary groups— 
1. Manufacturers of clothing, 
coats and other apparel for men 


2. Manufacturers of cloaks and suits 


and skirts for women. 
3. Manufacturers of costun 
dresses and miscellaneous cutters 


women. 
4. Other miscellaneous users of woo 
fabrics. 
The figures, 
quoted, show the 1925 requirements of 


following previously 


these four major groups purchasing 
woolen and worsted piece goods: 


No Woolens & 
of cut. worsteds % of 
& job. purchased 


Cutters and jobbers of: 





Men’S WeAPr.......+-+. 2040 $379, 462, 800 
CI ue Sas os Sales 471 13,188, 000 1.7 
Women’s wear om” ao 142, 988, 300 2 
Small 06Gb 496 12,152,000 1.6 
Perr rrr rere 1585 51,172, 400 4 
RRNTE ik casccsnnces . 622 4,384, 800 
$603,348, 300 91.8 
Other users........... 5 59,565 8.2 
SOMME cesscvecs 6220 $657,307, 865 ] 
Sales to these first-hand buyers 


vary considerably, according to the 
groups. Unquestionably, manutac- 
turers of men’s wear are the 
consistent purchasers. Manufacturers 
of cloaks and suits are the next in 
order. The cutters of costumes, al- 
though very heavy users at times, are 
extremely variable in their demands. 

The fourth group is fairly con- 
stant, consisting of automotive body 
builders, manufacturers of hats and 
caps, and miscellaneous cutters. 


most 


demand for 
men’s wear swing 
according to the general prosperity 
of the country, excepting in a! 
normal circumstances when_ tlie 
habits of an important percentage 
men radically change. 


fluctuations in 
fabrics for 


The 
wool 


In this respect an abnormal cond 
tion some time, | 
it is possible that the present rate 
consumption of men’s wear mate! 
is at rock bottom. 


has existed for 


it 
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ie fluctuation in 
products tor 


popularity of 
women’s wear 


causes violent changes in the volume 


piece goods disposed of to the 

and suit or dress and costume 
e cloak and suit trade, doing an 
ual business of $408,000,000, 
variations in the 
uiling demand for their style of 


sufiers more from 


luct in general than from the 
specific class of merchandise used, 
th: is, linens, silks, woolens or 


steds, in making up the garments. 

ut the use of wool products by 

manufacturer of dresses and cos- 

es is now at an extremely low 
ebb, due to the preference for silks 

other light fabrics in place of 
woolens or worsteds. 

\s the total output of the dress and 
costume trade amounts to $510,000,000 

year, the requirements for woolen 
and worsted fabrics might vary from 
$225,000,000 down to little or nothing. 

\t the present rate of consumption 
by this division, the purchases of 
wool products for this year will hardly 
exceed $60,000,000. 

So the welfare of the woolen and 
worsted industry hinges principally 
upon the variation in the require- 
ments for their products by the cut- 
ters of women’s wear. If these 3709 
manufacturers of cloaks, suits, skirts, 
lresses or costumes do not increase 
their requirements for woolen and 
worsted piece goods, the mills cannot 
reasonably expect an important 
change in the quantity demand for 
their products. For it is reasonable 
to assume that the 2520 cutters of 
men’s wear will be fairly constant in 
purchasing their annual requirements 
it the present volume level, for at 
least a year or two, and no remark- 
able increase in demand can be looked 
for in this direction. 

Under the circumstances, the 
woolen and worsted industry of the 
United States can only prosper as a 
whole 

Ist—By putting supply and demand 

in equilibrium. 

2nd—By only producing fabrics in 

proportion to the demand. 
and by marketing these fabrics at a 
fair margin of profit. 


Profits 


It the present loomage capacity of 
the woolen and worsted industry on 
in eight-hour basis may be roughly 
estimated at $850,000,000 and the ap- 
proximate requirements of the cut- 
ters at $650,000,000, the industry can- 
expect to operate steadily with- 
incurring serious losses, 
Undoubtedly, a few mills operating 
he highest efficiency or putting out 
lusually attractive fabrics, may con- 

to make profits under any cir- 
stances. 





raat 





the only sound basis on which 

industry as a whole may earn 

iactory profits in the future is to 

hange its method of calculating cost 
loomage activity basis, in keep- 

ng with the demands for 
| fabrics. 


seasonal 


ile a few mills at the moment 
working overtime, the great 
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majority are operating on a 55 to 
65° capacity basis. 
dustry would 


If the entire in- 
figure its profits on 
operating on a 75% of capacity basis, 
those mills already making money 
could greatly increase their profits, 
while the majority of those now do- 
ing business at a loss would earn a 
reasonable return on 
ment. 


their invest- 
The figures on this page represent 
the mark-up and the percentage of 
mark-up required to continue earn- 
ing 8% on the investment on a de- 
clining production basis. 
The selling price of the average 


textile mill is made up about as 


follows: 
60.0% Cost of material 
21.5 Labor charges 


18.5 General expense, 


overhead, profit 


100.0% Selling price 


*It is assumed that with this mark-up 8% Is 
earned on the investment on a 1 


capacity 
basis of sales 


When there is a reduction in sales, 
the following figures show the per- 
centage of increased mark-up re- 
quired on each decline of 10% in the 
volume transacted and the total per- 
centage mark-up necessary to main- 
tain earnings of 8% on the invest- 
ment: 


When the The addi- Total 

reduction tional mark-up mark-up 

in sales is required is per cent 
oN 0.0% 18.5 
10 2.1 20.6 
20 4.6 23.1 
30 7.9 26.4 
40 12.3 30.8 
50 18.5 37.0 


These percentages of increase in 
selling prices may be translated into 
dollars on a basis of material selling 
at $1 a yard, as follows: 


When the reduc- 
tion in sales is 


Selling price* 
a yard would be 


 edadalaiidedecwidcedtcweanes $1 

WE) Epwedicetiecesessisiiaccweas 1.021 
BP. “jatcerwcdantceetesacvesee 1.046 
DP) - Gaeneendebavcacenasecse ase 1.079 
hea xtsevecbovaseness 1.123 
Bl) ‘“eactnsseanedietutersslces 1.185 


| 

*The selling prices quoted would maintain 8% 

earnings when sales showed a reduction of the 
percentages given in the first column 


At the present time, the majority 
of textile weavers figure 18.5% of the 
selling price as operating expense 
covering general expense, overhead, 
and profit. 

If the industry as a whole would 
adjust the method of calculation by 
increasing the selling price 6.5¢ on 
each dollar sales, 8% could be earned 
on the investment on a basis of 75% 
Operation and there would be a mar- 
ket for their entire production. 

For when the reduction in sales had 


fallen to 75% of the present loomage 
capacity, supply would be in fair 


equilibrium with demand, and the ad- 
ditional income required by the weav- 
ers would lie in the added 6.5% on the 
gross sales. 

No understanding of any nature 
would be required, either as to profits 
or looms working, for the over-pro- 
duction today is caused by the pressure 
to liquidate an 85% or 95% capacity 
basis, which compels over-production. 

Benefits cannot accrue to the con- 
sumer, the cutter or the mill through 
sustained losses in mill operation. 

It is natural for cutters to hesitate 
to place orders for their moderate re- 
quirements when the fear ot lower 


prices hangs over the market, but 


there is not the slightest intimation 
retailers or the 


consumers stay out of the market be 


that the cutters, the 


cause woolen or worsted prices are 


too high. 

If a price level were maintained on 
the basis of fair returns to the weav- 
ers, the cutters, convinced of a staple 
with 
would be in 
calculate 


fluctuation, 
a far better position to 


condition narrow 
their selling price and to 
trade at a profit with the retailers. 
The woolen and worsted mills are 
dealing with traders, not with con 
sumers, and every sign of a weaken- 
ing in prices throws an important per 
centage of the primary buyers, tem- 
porarily at least, out of the market. 
The following figures show a re- 
vised calculation, which has not been 
previously published, and convey a 
clear idea of the number and loomage 
of the weaving mills in the woolen 
and worsted industry, grouped ac- 
cording to number of looms: 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS 
MILLS AND LOOMS 


Num- 

ber Nar- 
Mills with of % of Broad row Total % of 
Looms Mills Mills Looms Looms Looms Looms 
Under 50... 124 29.3 3,726 534 4,260 5.5 
5D to 100.. 139 33.0 7,726 1,702 9,428 12.5 
100 * 250 115 27.2 12,366 3,771 16,137 21.7 
250 * 500 25 6.0 5,125 3,271 8,342 11.: 
500 “ 1000... 8 1.9 4,952 1,020 5,972 8.0 
Over 1000 11 2.6 28.601 1,000 29,601 41.0 
Total... 422 100.0 62,496 11,298 73,740 100.9 
These figures eliminate the looms 


running only on blankets. 
adjustment has 
branch mills or 


A further 
that 
establishments under 
the same control are considered as a 
single mill unit. 


been made so 


Conclusion 


It is a platitude to state that the cost 
of operating in any industry increases 
as the volume of sales, in proportion 
to the working capital, decreases. 

It is logical and reasonable that cut- 
ters, retailers and should 
pay and expect to pay higher prices 
when sales decline. 


consumers 


In turn, it is fair that these buyers 
should look 


sales expand. 


for lower prices when 


That this is not the attitude in the 
textile industry is more a reflection 
on the lack of coordination among the 
woolen and worsted mills than a criti- 
cism that may rightfully be directed at 
their customers. 


Kilburn Mills Outing 


New Beprorp, Mass.—More than 
300 employes of the corporation at- 


tended the sixth annual outing of 
the Kilburn Mill at Acushnet Park, 
the affair being held under the 


auspices of the Kilburn Mill Welfare 
Association. Following the clam- 
bake, an athletic program of events 
was run off, with dash races for 
men and women, ball throwing events 
and pie eating contests. The commit- 
tee in charge of the general arrange- 
ments James Ellis, 
Albert 3arrows, treasurer; 
Mamie Luxo, secretary. 


was chairman; 


Miss 
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To Sell Lawrence Mfg. Co. 


Stockholders Accept Offer of Pur- 
chase from Syndicate 

Lowe, Mass. The stockholders 
ot the Lawrence Mfg. Co., which re- 
cently voted to liquidate and to dispose 
of their plant and property have ac 
cepted an offer of approximately 
$1,900,000 for the real estate, property 
and current assets of the company, 
which has been made by a syndicate 
organized by the: real estate firm of 
Marden & Murphy, in which it is un- 
derstood that C. Brooks Stevens, 
treasurer of the United States Bunt- 
ing Co. and a Mr. Fairburn are 
largely interested together with other 
Lowell men. The syndicate will prob- 
ably endeavor to tind a purchaser tor 
such portion of the plant as can be 
utilized as a going concern and sell 
off the balance of the property and in 
the event of not finding an operating 
purchaser for the whole or part, it is 
probable that the whole property will 
be sold off in parcels to best advan- 
tage. The present stock on hand and 
in process will be run out and current 
liabilities liquidated. Several offers 
have previously been received for the 
newer portion of the cotton spinning 
machinery, amounting to approxi- 
mately 25,000 spindles, for removal to 
the South, but have been de- 
clined pending the disposition of the 
entire plants. It is estimated that the 
property will yield the 
approximately $75 per 
cash dividend of $20 per 
share having been paid from current 


these 


sale of the 
stockholders 
share, a 


assets some months ago, making about 
$95 in all. 


J. M. Gregg Secretary of S. T. A. 
and Arkwrights 


J. M. Gregg, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Southern Textile 
Association, has been elected secretary 
of this association as well as of The 
Arkwrights, 
research 


textile 
Gregg 
Gordon Cobb, 
vice-president and general manager, 
of the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 
While acting in this capacity, Mr. 
Gregg also acted as assistant secretary 
of the Southern Textile Association 
during most of the year in which Mr. 
Cobb served as secretary. At the last 
meeting of the association, Mr. Cobb 
was elected executive secretary and 


Inc., a new 
organization. Mr. 
was the secretary of F. 


Mr. Gregg has been chosen as secre- 
tary by the committee appointed for 
that purpose at the last meeting of 
the association. Mr. Gregg is now 
living at Spindale, N. C., 
has been Kenneth S. 
Tanner. Mr. Gregg is a graduate of 
the University of North Carolina. His 
father is N. A. Gregg, superintendent 
of Stonecutter Mills at Spindale. It 
is understood that the new secretary 
of the Southern Textile 


and The Arkwrights will devote his 


i 


where he 
secretary of 


Ass« ciation 


entire time to the work of these two 
organizations which have appropriated 
funds to pay the salary of their joint 


secretary. 
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Cotton Growing Problems in India 


Activities of the Indian Central 


Cotton Committee 


(By an Indian 


| NDIA is one of the important cot 
ton the 
world ascertained 


producing countries of 
But it has 
that her possibilities are 


It wa 


been 
still larger. 
therefore to develop these pos 
sibilities as also to improve the quality 
ot the 
that the 


miuttee 


grown in the 
Central 


cottons country 
Cotton Com- 
1921 and suffi- 
for its 
this 
work 
and the results of that work have now 
visible. It is proposed 
article to mention some of the 


Indian 
was created in 


cient funds were set aside 


lor five years 


committee ha 


activities now, 


been doing its 
begun to be 
in this 
most important of these problems and 
to describe in brief how they are being 


tackled by the committee. 


Fraudulent Mixing 
\lmost the very first thing that the 
Central about 
its creation, was to 


Cotton Committee set 


doing soon 


attet 
check the evil of fradulent mixing of 
cotton which has been practiced uni- 
versally in India. This practice of 
fradulent mixing of good quality with 
the had low- 


ered the reputation of the Indian cot- 


inferior one very much 


ton in the foreign market. The Com- 


mittee, after giving considerable 
thought to the problem, considered 
that the best means was to segregate 


the areas and the production and ad- 
vised the Government of India to pass 


a measure for the purpose which is 
known as the Cotton Transport Act 
under which the importation of cot 
ton into any area from outside the 
area can be prevented except under 
license. This act has now been ap- 


plied to a large portion of the long- 


stapled cotton areas, and although 
considerable difficulties were encount- 
ered in adopting the zones, the results 
under the act 


obtained so far have 


The application of the 


areas is 


been excellent 
to other 


sideration 


now under con- 
It may be hoped that with- 
in a few years, the practice of adulter- 
ating 
out of India 


act 


cottons will be 


finally stamped 


; , ne 
Regulations of Gins and Presses 

\ necessary complement to the Cot- 
Act is the 


of gins and presses, for which also an 


ton Transport regulation 


act was recently passed. This act en- 


ables a purchaser at any to trace 


Stage 
a bale of cotton to the lactory where 
it was pressed and thence by means of 
the press records, to the 


rhe 


information by 


original 


ownet ginning factory records 


provide means of 
which, in case of 


ownel s] 


chain of 
up can be carried further back. 
Thus the trade 


need, the 


been placed in a 


position to protect itself against abuse. 


Che introduction of a svstem of mark- 
n the bales enforced under the 
ct is also of special value. The act 

( vides for weekly returns of 


t throughout British 
India, thus affording for the first time, 
1 | ereatest value to the 
whole of the cotton trade 


Correspondent ) 


After taking the preliminary steps 
to put the Indian cotton trade on an 
honest basis, the committee took in 
hand the more important work of or- 
This research is 
kinds, agricultural and tech- 
As regards the first, the 
policy followed by the committee has 
been to supplement the work of the 
agricultural departments in the prov- 
inces and not to compete with them. 
The committee is also giving grants- 
in-aid to these departments and other 
institutions for special investigations. 
The committee’s grants have enabled 
$3 more full-time workers 
and 10 students to be em- 
ployed on cotton problems. Over and 
above this, the committee has started 
on quite modern lines a new Institute 
of Plant Industry at 


ganizing research. 
of two 


nological. 


scientific 


research 


Indore which is 
not only situated in the largest homo- 
tract in India but is 
ideally placed for the investigation of 
the many urgent problems which this 
tract presents. 


geneous cotton 


Present Position Summarized 

It is not necessary here to detail the 
various problems to which research 
The present posi- 
be summarized as follows: 
long-staple tracts, 
steady progress has been made in im- 
proving both staple and yield by selec- 
tion. In new long-staple tracts, the 
introduction of acclimatized exotics 
has brought about the replacement of 
short-stapled cottons by long in two 
outstanding viz, Punjab- 
\merican and Cambodia, and in both 


has been directed. 
tion may 


In the existing 


instances, 


cases, work is in progress to obtain 
better In short-staple tracts, 
for the improvement of 
but the main 
successes have been in the improve- 


strains 
some work 
staple is in progress 
ment of yield and ginning percentage. 
Practically no work is in progress 
for the production of long-staple types 
to replace the 5/8” staple type. This 
is by far the most difficult problem 
and yet the most essential if the aim 
is to raise the production of long- 
staple cotton in India to the propor- 
tion which is needed to safe-guard the 
grower and to enable the Indian mill 
industry to progress. 


Technological Research 
\s regards 


this is 


technological research, 


entirely under the committee’s 


















Chemical 
1926 


American 
Sept. 6-11, 





Club, Lowell, Mass., Sept. 21, 1926. 











Texas Textile Association, 
Worth, Texas, Oct. 
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Society, Golden Jubilee 
Boston Wool Trade Association, Tenth Annual Outing, Vesper County 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 


Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 22, 1926. 
| Second Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 6, 1926. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 13-14, 1926 
Annual 


For this 
purpose two well-equipped laboratories 
have been established in Bombay, the 
spinning laboratory and the research 
laboratory. The spinning laboratory 
is equipped with a complete spinning 
plant and with an exhaustive range of 
instruments for testing cotton yarn. 
As these tests are carried out on small 
samples and at an early stage in plant- 
breeding work, the agricultural officers 
are thereby advised not to proceed 
with a cotton which is of no intrinsic 


own direction and control. 


value from the spinners’ point of view. 
\ large number of tests have been 
carried out, and the results of spinning 
trials on 16 Indian cottons from 1923- 
24 and 1924-25 crop have been pub- 
lished recently. 

ut the study of fiber characters and 
their bearing on spinning value is an 
equally important aspect of work and 
for this the research laboratory has 
been devised. Determination of staple 
length and of the distribution of staple 
length in any given sample are in- 
variably carried out on every cotton 
submitted for test. By accumulating 
the results of measurements of this 
kind and subsequently analyzing them 
statistically, it is hoped to solve the 
problem as to the relation between the 
properties of a cotton and its spinning 
value. 

The laboratory also carried out dur- 
ing the past year, an investigation of 
some magnitude in connection with the 
fumigation of American cotton for the 
prevention of the introduction of the 
boll weevil into India. 


Progress of Improved Varieties 

The progress made in the extension 
of improved varieties of cotton is truly 
remarkable. In the Punjab, there has 
been a marked expansion in the area 
under Punjab-American cotton. The 
principal variety is known as 4F which 
was grown over more than 1,000,000 
A later selec- 
tion 285F which is earlier ripening, 
hardier and with a superior staple, was 
A third selec 
tion 289F is at present under trial by 
growers in the 
This variety is a little 
later ripening than others and has a 
better lint and is a heavier cropper. 
In Gujerath, a selected variety known 
as 1,027 A. L. F. has practically sup- 
planted the old short-stapled varieties, 
and in the Southern Maratha Country 
the improved varieties of Kumpta and 
Upland cottons, known as Dharwar 
No. 1 and Gadag No. 1 have made ex- 
Khandesh, the 
roseum cotton, and in the Hyderabad 


acres in the past year. 


grown on 10,000 acres. 
some of the larger 
canal colonies. 


cellent progress. In 


Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 
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State the Bani cotton, have virt 
superceded every other variety. 


Marketing Problems 


It is found that difficulties are 
perienced in the marketing of c 
cropped from the improved vari 
When for example a cotton of ; 
rior staple is introduced into a shovrt- 
staple cotton tract, the new cotton not 
only will not command its real 
in local markets but may ever 
discriminated against, especially t 
possesses a lower ginning perceniice 


oe 


oO 


than the local variety. This i le 
to the fact that trade organi n 
necessarily is designed to deal with 
the cotton crop of a particular ‘t 
as it is and not as it should be e 


problem therefore is to tide ove: 


intervening stages until the WwW 
variety is forthcoming in truly com- 
mercial quantities and to see that the 
new variety reaches the spinner 1 
pure and unmixed condition. For 
this purpose, the Central Cotton 


Committee has been able to take 
structive action in two directions. 
The committee now supplies infor: 

tion to the trade through chambers 
of commerce and trade associations, 
the area under improved 
varieties of cotton, estimated produc- 
tion and the principal markets. It is 
hoped that, coupled with the results 


showing 


of actual spinning tests, this informa- 
tion will help materially to promote 
the demand for the best Indian 


cottons. 

The second direction in which tl 
committee has taken action is by the 
provision of type bales for cotton ex- 
changes at the major consuming 
markets. In this matter, the com- 
mittee has received hearty coopera- 
tion from the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation and the Manchester Cotton 
Association which have undertaken to 
display type bales to 
other buvers. 


e 


spinners and 


Immense Possibilities 

Such then are the principal activi- 
the Indian Central 
There are various other aspects 
of their work as well which also 
carry some importance. The attempt 
to institute open cotton markets tor 
which legislation is proposed and the 
very important question of financing 
the cotton crop in the villages have 
also been occupying the attention of 
the committee. Altogether it may be 
said that no avenue of progress will 
be left unexplored. 


ties of Commit- 


tee 


It must be remembered that India 
is not only the largest cotton-produc- 
the British [Empire 
but is also the second largest c 
producing the 





ing country in 


country in 
\merica, the 


1 . act 
larges 


is itself now yearly al 


Moreover, 
ducer, ysorbing 
to an increasing extent its own 
duce this 
the interest of 
interest of 
world-supply, 
India holds a 
tion: and 
possibilities 


not on! 
India itself but 
the Empire-supply 
the industt 
most 
India offers 
for a 
crease in the supply of cotton 
near 


lor reason, 


cotton 
important 
the 


Cc msiderabl 


future. 
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Raw Silk Trend Hinges on Fall Business 


Operations Will be Continued at High Rate Through Fall If Manufacturers End Season With Small Stocks—Higher 
Exchange a Factor—Goods Prices Have Improved and Now Permit a Margin of Profit—Bearish 
and Bullish Trends Analyzed 


T the present time an_ ob- 

server of the raw silk mar- 
x ket is hardly justified in 

taking any very decided 
position either on the bullish or bear- 
ish side. To a considerable degree 
what develops in the way of higher or 
lower prices during the second half of 
the year, will depend upon the amount 
of business in finished silks during the 
next sixty days. The problem of fore- 
casting the raw silk market then, ac- 
tually turns out to be a problem in 
letermining what results manufactur- 
ers will have with their fall season. 
Some of the very shrewdest 
raw silk have 
opinion, 


buy- 
confirmed 
watching 
carefully their own sales and_posi- 
tion as to stocks of finished silks and 
also are observing just as carefully 
what is going on in the market as a 
whole. 

Statistically the market appears to 
be in a fairly sound position. Raw 
silk stocks are reported to be above 
30,000 bales and increasing to some 
extent in Japan but stocks in this 


ers ot 


They are 


country are down to 27,500 bales 
which is less than a month’s con- 
sumption. The increase in ware- 


housed stocks in Yokohama is a sea- 
sonable development and is due to 
the usual movement of silk from the 
interior in heavy volume during the 
months of July and August. It con- 
tains nothing in the nature of a sur- 
prise. 

lt there are no heavy accumula- 
tions of raw silk in any of the pri- 
mary markets or in New York, 
neither are there any large holdings 
of piece goods in the hands of the 
stores or the cutting up trades. Re- 
tail stores are understood to have 
their silk departments with empty 
shelves and stocks down to the bone. 
Chis condition is definitely known to 
exist in the New York and Brooklyn 
stores. A customer trying to buy 
silks in the metropolitan stores finds 
it like searching for the Lost Chord. 
and other middle western 
cities are understood to be just as 
bad. The balance of the country is 
probably in the same position. These 
stores will want merchandise for Sep- 
tember and cannot defer ther buying 

h longer. 


| hicago 


Margin of Profit Now 


nufacturers report a steady im- 
ement all through July in their 
Prices have gradually im- 
ed until at the present time the 
ket for broadsilks is actually at 
int where a margin of profit 
exists. This fact is confirmed by 
of the firms and indivduals 

a month or so ago were most 
bearish due to the very fact that they 
‘ould not get replacement costs out 
eir merchandise. Surplus stocks 





of prints and various other qualities 
including the wide goods have evi- 
dently been liquidated otherwise the 


market would never move up the 
: ° 
way it has. 

Fall goods have been moving 


rather well and at a price that per- 
mits a profit. It is probable that a 
greater quantity of merchandise is 
coming off the looms than was the 
case during April and May but this 
seems to be well Mill 
schedules appear to have been in- 
creased only slightly during July and 
the explanation of the increase in 
consumption of raw silk lies in the 


abs »rbed. 


fact that heavier fabrics are being 
woven. 
The trend of prices during the 


months of September, October, and 
November will depend upon how 
much raw silk is being bought and 
this in turn will hinge upon the way 
manufacturers are willing to run 
their looms through the dull months 


of the late fall and winter. If the 
trade as a whole finds itself at the 
end of September with the carry- 


over of merchandise from the spring 
pretty well liquidated and holdings 
of fall fabrics moderate, it is a ten 
to one shot that they will be content 
to make up goods for stock during 
the dull months. This will mean a 
steadily increasing number of looms 
running on spring goods. 

The present level of prices appears 
to be neither too low nor too high. 
It is easy enough for users‘here to 
say that raw silk must sell on a $5.50 
basis but this would necessitate al- 
most a 200-yen drip in the price in 
Japan. Prices are 


already down 
nearly 500 yen 


from those current 
about a year ago and it is obviously 
a mistake to think that the Japanese 
will willingly give their silk away at 
any price merely for the pleasure of 
selling it. The fact 
change is nearly 20% 


that yen ex- 

higher than 
a year ago is another factor in main- 
taining a level of prices somewhat 
above that hoped for by mills in this 
country. 


Bullish and Rearish Factors 


Summarizing the 


favorable  fac- 
tors we have: 
1—Generally favorable business 
conditions throughout the coun 
try. 
2—Continued preference for 
silks of all descriptions. 
3—Silk fabric stocks low in 
hands of retail stores and dress 
cutters. 
4—Surplus of spring goods 
much smaller than two months 
ago. 
5—Prices for raw silk nearly 
$1.00 a pound lower than six 
months ago and market totally 


lacking in speculative element. 


Tending to keep raw prices down 
we have: 

I—A downward trend to com- 
modity 
wool, cotton and 
lower than in 

2—A Japan 


that gives evidence of being nearly 


prices in general with 


rayon all selling 
1925. 


substantial crop in 


as large as the 1925 crop. To con- 

sume this will necessitate 
some expansion in mill operations 
during the coming months. 

As noted in the opening para- 
graph, the answer will probably be 
found in what happens between now 
and the end of September. The trade 
finds itself now in the middle of the 


crop 


fall season with conditions showing 
improvement. If they are able to 


move such surplus as is still carried 
from the spring and also fall goods 
now coming off the looms, then mills 
will run actively through the fall and 
winter. From the very latest indica- 
tions, the vogue for the heavy 
crepes, that is to say the numbers or- 
dinarily Cantons, is 
gathering strength rather than peter- 
ing out. 


classified as 


More looms will very likely 
be started on this number and in this 
event a strong market during August 
can be expected. It would not be sur- 
prising to see a buying movement 

during August 
and carry into September. The Can- 
ton market would naturally share in 
any advance and New Style 14/16 
still looks cheap under $5.00 a pound. 


gather momentum 


Wool Goods in Canada and U. S. 





Cure for Depression Possible, Says Authority—Not So Hopeful 
Over Situation in England 


MontTREAL, CANADA. 

NALYZING 

woolen industry in Great Britain, 

the United States and Canada, Major 

Douglas Hallam, secretary of the 

Canadian Woolen, and Knit Goods 

Manufacturers i 
part: 


conditions in the 


Association, says in 

The wool-using industries in Can 
ada, Great Britain and the United 
States are all suffering various de 
grees of depression, but in each case 
the cause is different, and the cure, 
In Canada, the 
cure is in the hands of the people; in 
the United States it is in the hands of 


if any, is different. 


the industry; while in Great Britain 
no cure is in sight. 

Great Britain’s wool industry has 
sufficient machinery to supply its 
home market and a part of the re 
quirements of the world. But the old 
boast that “Yorkshire clothes the 
world” is not true today, for all ad- 
vancing industrial countries are now 
making their own woolen goods and 
building up these industries, and, ex- 
cepting Canada, have 
raised their tariffs to effect this pur 
pose. 


China and 


For this reason the export trade of 
England is declining and a large part 
of her spindles and looms are idle. 

At the same time, owing to depre- 
ciated currencies and the even low 
wage scales paid on the Continent, 
the mills in Great Britain are in the 
most drastic 
market with the 
mills, have lost a part of it and are 


competition for their 


home Continental 
only holding a considerable portion of 
that remaining to them by either sell 
ing at cost or even below cost. 


These were the conditions before 
the coal strike in Great Britain and 
are independent of any effects which 
the strike may have. 

Great Britain have 
nothing in common with conditions in 
the United States. Owing to their 
woolen schedule the mills in the 
United States have practically the en- 
tire home market of 
ple to supply. 


Conditions in 


115,000,000 peo- 


It must be remembered that the size 
of the industry in the United States 
is now much greater than in Great 
Britain, that they have more mills and 
more machinery, and that practically 
their entire production is for their 
market. 
post-war years, when the home de- 


home During the war, and 
mand was abnormal and export trade 
was also to be had, the amount of 
machinery was increased, so that to- 
day the industry is over-equipped on 
the basis of to-day’s selling. 

The industry in Great Britain, a 
fiee trade country, is depressed be- 
cause she is losing her export trade 
and is suffering sharp price competi- 
tion in her home market from coun- 
tries with depreciated currencies and 
scales ; 


lower wage while the industry 


in the United States, a highly-pro- 


tected country, and without foreign 
competition in their home market, is 
sulfering from a drop of 25% in con- 
sumer demand from the high peak of 


None of 


in the causes of 


the post-war years. these 


factors is dominant 
the depression in Canada, except in- 
Canada does _ not 


directly ; export 


woolens, she is not over-equipped 
with woolen machinery, and, if 80% 
of the demarid 


consumer were 


(45) 


sup- 
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ions IN 1926 Over 1925 he depres 


in Great Britain does affect Can 


; d 
ito this extent 


. that the mills there, 


in order to obtain volume of business, 
selling in Canada at cost, O1 less 
cost, and are increasing their 

rket here by commercial dumping. 
Since the tetal consumption § of 
vole wods in Canada is represent 
ed by the sum of imported woolen 
nls a those produced by Cana 


ind since the imports into 
Canada ot manutactures of wool are 
sufficient, in 
duced by 


ae 
every mil 


addition to those pro 
mills, to 


in Canada working over- 


Canadian keep 


time 


prov ided_ the 


and putting in new machinery 


orders were placed in 
Canada instead of abroad, it will im 


mediately be seen that it is not con 


umer demand in Canada which has 
caused the depression, but the un 
checked importations from countries 


where the rates of wages are from 


one-half to one-quarter of the rates 


of wages paid in Canada. 


Silk. Rayon and Humidity 





Rapid Changes in Strength and Stretch Produced by Sudden 
Changes in Relative Humidity 


By Charles F. Goldthwait* 


been written on the re 


MUCH ha 


lations between textile fibers 


ind the moisture in the atmosphere, 
ind on the necessity for certain defi 


nite conditions of relative humidity 


in the air if various textile manufac 


turing operations are to be 


carried 
out to the best advantage. 


to be 


lLess seems 


known, or at least said, about 


the rapidity Of response of fibres to 
changes in the 
That 


seriously affect the product is being 


sudden atmospheric 


condition such changes 


may 


and 
directions like the following are not 


especially realized with rayon, 


uncommon: “Owing to sensitiveness 
conditions, should 
he used quickly and all bobbins wound 


to climatic warps 


the same day, not finished on the 


next.” 
Investigation Conducted 


encountered 
In even so simple a matter as the test- 


Difficulties have been 


ing of raw silk, and experiences in 
introducing routine testing in a mill 
led to a “rough and ready” 
tion of the 


investiga- 
etfects of moisture on the 
results and therefore on the moisture 
content, 

the silks 


summer 


strength, and elongation of 
Through the 
fall, the raw silk 


tests usually gave normal values for 


themselves. 
and early 
elongation; but, on working with the 
windows closed in the winter, the val- 
ues were found to be just as uniformly 
that all the silk 
Was not inferior, the expedient was 
tried of boiling a pan of (ater in the 


small 


too low. Knowing 


room where the tests were being 


made, and the elongation values 


promptly increased to, or above, 


he response was so quick that 
curiosity prompted a few experiments 
silk, boiled-off silk, and 
denier viscose rayon. <A recent arti- 
TEXTILE WorLD commenting 


on the need for more knowledge of 


On raw T00- 


cle in 


the moisture relations of rayon sug- 
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Fig. 1. Tests on Raw 13/15 Denier Japan 


Silk 
gested that it might be worth while to 
present the results of several of the 
more interesting of these tests. They 
are given in the form of two charts, 
Fig. 1 for real silk, raw 13/15 denier 
Japan, and Fig. 2 for the rayon. 

In each chart Curve H represents 
changes in the approximate relative 
humidity. Curve T represents the 
tenacity or change in strength of the 
rayon. Curves E and R represent 
respectively the change in elongation 
it the 


the tests. In 


break and the regains during 
Fig. 1 is included a 
dotted curve showing the regain on 
silk boiled-off, for 
approximately — the humidity 


the same Japan 
same 


The give a good 
idea of the trends and show particu- 
larly the rapidity with 
changes have 
Allowing in certain in- 
a little natural lag, the 
other curves all follow the humidity 


changes. curves 
surprising 
which some of the 
taken place. 
stances for 
remarkable closeness. 


curves with 


Conclusions for Raw Silk 


Various relations can be seen by a 
little study of the chart, but to sim- 
plify matters a few of the more out- 
standing conclusions will be stated. 
First, the humidity was 
doubled in 25 \s a result, the 
moisture content from 8'2° to 
20% and the elongation from 17% to 
2214%. In other words, the regain 
was more than doubled and the elon- 
gation was increased by a third. 


relative 
min. 


rose 


After reaching this point of about 
humidity, the change 
final regain of 26% 
after another 35 min. and to 26% 
elongation. The latter were rather 
unusual conditions, outside of a dye- 
house; but during the first part of 
the experiment changes of 3% in 
moisture content were noted in 5 min. 
and from 1 to 2% changes in elonga- 
tion in a like period. 


90% _ relative 


continued to a 


As final figures, the regain rose to 
three times its value for ordinary 
room conditions, and the elongation 
was increased by a half, in about an 
hour. 

On suddenly reducing the humidity, 
the reverse changes took place as rap- 
idly as the original effects. 

Under about the same 
the regain of the boiled-off raw silk 
doubled. It increased in moisture 
content only half as much as the raw 
silk, in spite of the fact that it was 
more finely divided and therefore 
had better exposure to the air. 


conditions, 


Results with Rayon 
Turning to the ravon, in Fig. 2, it 
evident that it does not 
have to be wet in a tub of water to 
lose a great deal of its strength. The 
tenacity curve is almost the exact re- 
verse of the relative humidity curve. 
While the latter increases to double, 
the strength drops off to half. There 
is a pronounced change in elongation, 
but not to the extent observed with 
raw silk. 

While the atmospheric humidity 
was raised suddenly to about 80% 
and then more gradually until the 
air became saturated (actually a lit- 
tle steamy), the drop in strength was 
quite gradual. The regain was very 
regular for a period of two hours, 
reaching nearly three times its orig- 
inal value, while the strength curve is 
just as regular in the opposite direc- 
tion. The changes were not so 
rapid as with the raw silk, but this is 
partly accounted for by the form of 
100-denier as compared 
with raw silk. The tenacity would 
naturally follow the regain curve 
more closely than the humidity curve, 
although opposite in slope. 


is at once 


the sample 


It is only proper to state that the 
experiments as conducted can be criti- 
cized in a number of respects, but it is 
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doubtful if requirements to make 

of greater scientific value would ly 
much more useful. The 
etfect of more sudden changes 
be shown by bringing the silks 
normal atmospheres suddenly into the 


make them 


more humid conditions, whe 
course the changes would be re 
rapid. 
The Method Used 
rhe method is so very simple that 


§ 





12.0.6" AS 


Rev, Humiorty. 


Rayon, 100 


Viscose 
Denier 


Fig. 2. Tests on 


it can be repeated almost anywhere 
and applied to any kind or form of 
silk, or even to cotton and wool. A 
rapid increase in the relative humid- 
ity where the tests were made was 
produced by boiling a pan of water 
in a small closed room, and an equally 
rapid decrease was obtained by remov- 
ing this source of steam and opening 
the door. Meanwhile, readings were 
taken of the weight of a control skein 
hanging on a quadrant balance, hu- 
midity observations were made at 
regular intervals, and serimeter tests 
were run continuously for strength 
and elongation of the silks. 

The change in conditions was so 
rapid as to limit the number of tests 
that could be made, and in the case 


of raw silk the fibers were too vari 
able in strength to give correct 
averages. 

With sufficient help to make 


enough of the physical tests to give 
better averages, results of greater 
value could be obtained. The yarns 
or fibers are continually changing 
through the test, and the values re- 
corded are those at the moment of 
testing. They are not supposed to be 
equilibrium values and therefore are 
not comparable with data which repr 
sent a balanced condition between the 
textile materials and the surrounding 
air. 

A similar test is applicable to other 
kinds of materials, but it will be obvi- 
ous that thrown silk will not respond 


. - =. « wd 
as quickly as the finer raw silk, anc 
that the higher deniers of rayon may 
not respond as quickly as the finer 


f)- 


Since, however, these will often 
operating conditions, usetul 
data may be obtained from the 4| 


resent 


cation of a similar test. 
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I D I () R I A In the Conservation and Protection 


of Domestic Industries 





Over-Production Problem 

) much has been said about over-produc- 
S tion in the textile industry as the most 
prominent cause for present unsatisfactory 
conditions that it is hard to give any new light 
on the situation. There are those who contend 
that in most divisions of the industry at least 
there is no over-production, measured in terms 
of increase in population. Those taking such 
a stand argue that there should be a certain 
surplus always available to take care of any 
peak demand. They cite other industries such 
as steel, where it is stated that the available 
capacity is greater relatively than in the cotton 
wool manufacturing field. The only differ- 
ence between steel and textiles is that in the 
jormer, production is based ona careful survey 
of conditions, with past performances in mind, 
and costs are figured on the actual production 
it is decided to make and not on a theoretical 
hundred per cent as is so frequently done in 
the textile industry. 

Remedies for the situation are numerous 
but there is no unanimous opinion that any 
which have been suggested are likely to be 
fully effective. The policy of scrapping ma- 
chinery is very much in the textile mind to- 
day. There have been various estimates as to 
how much machinery it would be necessary to 
discard, in order to keep the remainder operat- 
ing to capacity and at a profit. In the first 
place, it is pointed out that the basis of one 
hundred per cent operation is misleading, for 
even during the strenuous war times it was cal- 
culated that only 85% of available wool ma- 
chinery was fully employed. Therefore, esti- 
mates of 30,000 looms or more that should be 
relegated to the scrap pile before conditions 
might be regarded as normal would seem too 
liberal. This figure might be reduced, accord- 
ing to close observers of the situation, by at 
least 25%. 

i 

A point which has apparently received little 
consideration in discussing this matter of over- 
production in the wool manufacturing industry, 
is the effect which a change in the character 
of fabric produced might have upon the opera- 
tion of machinery in this division. It would 
not take a very great change toward higher 
pick work to make necessary the employment 
ot considerably more machinery. According 
to one authority an increase to sixty pick work, 
among those mills capable of producing this 
character of goods, would take care of a great 
many additional looms. This would reduce 
the element of excessive productive capacity to 
a very marked degree. 

(he possibility of such a change of course 
Would depend upon the ability to produce this 
liner grade of material at a price which would 
make it saleable. The tendency today seems 
to see how cheaply goods can be produced 
and not how they can be improved in quality. 
lf the wool and yarn market should decline to 
@ po'nt where such a change in fabric construc- 
tion could be made without any appreciable in- 


crease in the cost, the possibilities of benefit 
to the industry through the checking of over- 
production are enormous. If the increase in 
sheep flocks throughout the world should con- 
tinue the tendency of wool prices would be an 
interesting thing to watch. There are those 
who believe that wool must go down, not only 
because of the increased supply but also for the 
reason that demand has not shown and does 
not show any likelihood of material expansion. 
That the finer class of goods can be made 
within gun-shot range of coarse goods today 
seems highly problematical and therefore the 
possibility of checking over-production through 
the medium of higher class product is not 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Influence of bearish 
Government crop report has dampening et- 
fect upon demand. Believed to be only tem- 
porary and sellers not forcing sales. Cot- 
ton yarn buyers who had determined to 
operate now holding off until price situa- 
tion settles. Spinners have taken consid- 
erable business from those obliged to cover 
short sales. 

Wool Markets: Opening of lines of fan- 
cies by American Woolen Co. for spring, 
1927, outstanding feature of week. Prices, 
where comparable, show about same _ per- 
centage reduction as on staples. In wor- 
sted yarns, more interest in knitting yarns 
than in weaving. Quotations unchanged 
and fairly steady. 





Silk Markets: Considerable improvement 
noted last week in demand for many classes 


of broadsilks. Balance of satin production 
for fall is being cleaned up in good shape. 
Canton crepes being bought very confidently 
and many mills putting in new looms on 
this quality. Prices on all grades of mer- 
chandise moved up a peg, putting manufac- 
turers in a much better position. Forward 
orders being placed—four to six weeks de- 
livery—something that has not been experi- 
enced for many months. Raw silk slightly 
lower but demand improves. 

Knit Goods: Underwear for spring not 
being bought liberally as yet. Certain ex- 
ceptions in low-priced goods. Fancies in 
hosiery continue to the fore. Little heard 
about price reductions. 





something to be immediately considered. 
Nevertheless it is an interesting speculation for 
the future. 

. * « 

An angle to the over-production problem 
which those who argue against this problem 
being a matter for serious consideration per- 
haps do not take into account is the increased 
ability of manufacturers to turn out a larger 
production today than was the case in the past. 
This was forcibly illustrated during the war 
when production was speeded up under the 
stimulus of insistent demand from the Govern- 
ment for goods. It is a well authenticated 
story that a certain manufacturer who was 
asked to make Government goods and deliver 


them within six months and who stated re- 
peatedly it was impossible for him to complete 
deliveries within 8 months found out that he 
could complete the order almost forced upon 
him within less than four months. It shows 
what necessity will do and what are the possi 
bilities of production. 
* * x 


Spinners feel the subject of loom scrapping 
to date has overshadowed the question of scrap- 
ping of spinning frames and combs. The lat- 
ter argue that to scrap only looms would make 
the position of spinners more difficult. For 
example, if a thousand looms should be with- 
drawn from productive work then spinners 
would find business that much more competi- 
tive unless a corresponding curtailment in pro- 
ductive capacity of spindles should be made, as 
an unchanged number of spindles would be left 
to fight for the reduced loom business. While 
scrapping of looms is an important item in the 
proposed program, spinners are beginning to 
feel that steps should be taken to consider the 
spinners’ side of the question. It is reported 
spinners’ associations have appointed commit- 
tees to act for them in connection with the pos- 
sible starting of a machinery scrapping pro- 
gram for combs and spindles. 

i 


Free Exchange of Ideas 
HE reactions of an outsider to American 
ideals and methods is always of interest 
but this is intensified when the visitor is well 
qualified to judge us. 


Consequently the im- 
pressions carried back 


home by Bertram 
Austin, a British engineer who came here to 
learn why American industry is so prosperous 
compared with that of Great Britain, carries 
considerable weight. 

It is particularly worth noting that one of 
the methods which especially engaged his 
attention was the exchange of ideas between 
competing firms in the same industry. Mr. 
Austin stated frankly that this practice filled 
British industrialists with horror but that to 
him it was “nothing but the plainest common 
sense.” 

We are so accustomed to almost unlimited 
freedom of industrial intercourse through 
trade associations, business papers, etc., that 
we do not give due credit to this phase of our 
national life. 

The textile industry, specifically, has 
broadened in its attitude remarkably in recent 
years—as events of the last six months will 
bear witness. And it is encouraging to note 
that today’s idea of cooperation is not for the 
purpose of price control but for the develop- 
ment of advancements which will benefit the 
entire industry as well as the consuming public. 

The endpoint in textile cooperation has not 
been reached. There is much work still to be 
done. But the very fact that the industry at 
large recognizes its importance, indicates that 
manufacturers are in step with one of the 
great modern forces which impress a visitor 
from abroad. 
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Recent Developments in Opening and Mixing 





Modern Equipment for Cotton Mills—Improvements Have Been Made So Rapidly, Due Largely to Changed Coni- 
tion of Cotton, That Equipment Which was New a Year or Two Ago May Require Some of 


Revision—Reduced Labor Costs, Better Cleaning 


By Robert 


bination of several feeders 


o one feed table delivering to a con- 
denser and a bin distributor, a 


satisfactory condition of stock was 


obtained. 


Saving Floor Space 


In large mills, especially those on 


coarser counts of yarn which con- 


sumed tremendous quantities of cot- 
ton, the use of the bin system of mix- 
and 


Ing 


required enormous 


opening 


attached 


very 


S. Curley* 


23 ft. It required considerable hand 
labor to spread the stock evenly over 
this and 
more to carry it from the bins to the 


large space, considerable 
feeders. 

Besides these considerations, there 
the ever-present fire 
this highly inflammable sub- 
stance spread over such a large space. 
brought 
automatic 
the 


was danger of 


with 


about 
dis- 
cotton 


considerations 
the 
delivered 


These 
the 
tributor, 


invention of 
which 
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directly to the hoppers of the feed- 
ers attached to the breakers, as fast 
as 1t came irom the teed table, 


through the condenser. 
the bin 
double 


storage 
use of 


feeders and the mixing effect of 


teed table produced a 


tory condition The saving of 


space, the reduction of fire 


and a considerable saving of 


} 


combined to make this system popu- 


lar throughout the larger mills. 
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Hardly had this innovation bx am 
well established in America, when ¢he ip 
large hopper bale breaker was Te 
troduced from England, where ; at 
bin system was still the standard 
tice. This machine is simp - 
adaptation of the feeder on a - 
scale using heavier aprons and « Al 
ers, with a capacity of three t e tm 
feeders. Requiring less labor - 
floor space, and dispensing wit e 1u 
feed table, it was freely adopt - 
quickly supplanted the earlier s) 

Cleaning Without Beating 

The next development wa - 
adoption of two process picking 
is, the omission of the inter: r 
lappers and the placing of the b: it 
laps directly on the aprons « 
finisher. Che wide variatior 
weight of the breaker laps e 
eliminated by the addition of eveners 
to the breaker. The advantages 


by this change were the reduct 
the amount of beating from teed 
and the reduction of labor cost 
questionably these ends were att 
but it was soon evident that the 
was not without corresponding 
Better opening and cleaning we le- 
manded to compensate for the los 


IS Want Was supplied by piac 


vertical opener between _ th 


breaker and the condenser. r) 
chine ha 


been 


d been practically conde 
discarded 


fire hazard, due t 


and generally 
account of its 
satistactory step bearings in 

iccessible position where sand 


dirt from the cotton got in more « 


than lubrication. Its redesign 
ing it to the use of fully enclose 
] 1 1 
earings overcame these obyt 
and led to a wide use of these oy 


Che grid bars proved to bea 
weakness, as thev were triat 


steel bars with a varying 


+) 


le top and small at tl 





Lattice Opener 
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tom, where the severest service was 

demanded. This shape was considered 

necessary in order to have equal spac- 
- ing between them in the conical form 

of grid made necessary by the shape 
beater. When this machine 
was first brought out in England, the 
feeder had not been invented and it 
was customary to use a small lattice 
feeder, that is, a small opener with 
porcupine cylinder, to take stock from 
the bale and deliver it to the vertical 
opener, a system from which there has 
been little or no deviation except in 
America. At first, a perforated steel 
screen was used which was _ highly 
successful from the standpoint of 
durability, but leaving much to be de- 


ot the 





- sired in flexibility and cleaning 
quality. 

(he later development of a triangu- 
lar grid bar of constant section with 
suficient strength and _ stiffness to 
have the necessary durability under 

- heavy service conditions, and with a 
, simple positive adjustment to adapt it 
‘it to various conditions of stock and 
? draft, brought about the use of two, 
sf ind often three, vertical openers in 
= idem. The results were very satis- 


factory, as a great amount of clean 
ng was done without beating and the 
tock was thoroughly opened before 

was passed through feed rolls and 
beaten from them. 
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A horizontal 
cleaner, a new 
type of machine 
consisting of a 
large slowly re- 
volving screen 
with a_ rapidly 
revolving drum 
beater running 
within it, was 
placed in the pipe 


line between the 
vertical openers 
and the conden- 
ser. This ma- 


chine, being ball 
bearing and self 
cleaning, requires 
no attention other 
than lubrication, 
and besides fur- 
ther opening the 
stock preparatory 
to picking from 
rolls, it takes out 


this objection- 
able pepper leat ae 
and chaff in sur- fn Be Ake 
prisingly large Beas Se 
quantities with- 

mut loss of good 
fiber. 

\fter these various progressive 
steps were taken, it began to be 


recognized that one important element, 





Porcupine Cylinder, Buckley Type 


the 
a certain amount 
broken leaf and chaff which no 


there remained in 


ton at this point 


lowey er, 


ting was ever able to remove. 
1 
f vie { 
4 
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Sectional View 


Vertical Opener 


mixing, had been overlooked First 


the bin system, which when properly 


handled furnished excellent opportuni- 


ties for careful mixing, had been dis 





Improved 


Vertical Opener Grids (Patented) 


tutomatic Distributor, Delivering Stock to 


carded because of its demand for floor 


space, its fire hazard, and large labor 


dis- 


- 
Smale! 


: : ee 
cost, in tavor otf the 


automatic 


the 


tributor svstem Phen 


feeder with feed table was replaced 
bale breaker. At 


about the same time the 


by the large capacity 

two-process 
] . 

picking came the 


elimination of the intermediate lapper 


into vogue, with 


, : 
and consequent loss of cleaning and 
doubling Che chance for satisfac 
‘ 
tory mixing was thus reduced to that 
ob ned by careful rotational feed 
ing of a large number of bales to the 
1 
bale breaket L | demand for better 
1, +] L 
ng, together with the inere n 

nu ¢ ot hard pre ed bales. has led 
to i turther rea incre en of the 
open ystem 

ihe hrst important step is the de 

\ ; 

velopin ot the feeder aS an open- 
ng machine It wa ound that by 
‘ 
placing an opening feeder, of some 


and rolls, that 


(897) 


49 





: 
futomatic Feeders 
what stiffer construction, with a 
heavier pin lifting apron containing 
fewer and heavier pins, immediately 
following the bale breaker, and de 


livering to a feeder with standard pins 
an excellent quality of 
opening was secured rhis led to the 
design of the tandem opening feeder 
arranged to 


operate in conjunction 


1 


with the bale breaker. 

In both ] Oppers ol this machine are 
arranged feed regulators for control- 
ling the operation ot both tendem 
feeder and bale breaker. By this 

eans a constant quantity of cotton Is 
kept in both hoppers, insuring a thor- 
ough mixing and opening of the stock 
is it passes through and making the 
operation fully automatic The rake 
in the second hopper is also arranged 
is a grid surface with steel bars 

rough which a great deal of trash 
removed, while al second erid IS afr- 





Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner 































































inged under the doffer of the second 
feeder The condition of the cotton as 
delivered from this tandem opening 
feeder is such that it may safely be 
picked from a pair of feed rolls with 
i pe up eS < ¢ 
Phe evelopment « the tandem 


zontal relation to each other, results 
in an improved condition of picking 
which with any in- 
beating from the 
Where the rolls are in a vertical 


does away 


jurious effects of 

rolls 

relation the cotton follows the bottom 
1 


roll down and is beaten from it at the 





New Type Adjustable Grid Bars (Patented) 


feeder immediately brought 
redesign of the lattice 
introduction directly 


opening 
about the 
opener and _ its 
into the opening system at this 
point. 
two prevalent 
stroke and down-stroke cylind- 


Investigation of the ~ 
types of up 


ers led to the adoption of a 
modification of the down 
stroke he up-stroke type 
leaves a blank 


more of the cylinder 


space of 90 
deg. or 
between the feed rolls and the 
first grid bars, so that the most 
effective part of the cleaning 
action, the direct beating from 
the feed to the 
lost. Furthermore, 
turn with complete reversal of 
direction at the cut-off on the 
bottom of the cylinder does not 
permit the 
necessary for the 


erid bars, is 
the short 


free delivery so 
successful 


cylinder 


operation of any 
opener. 

new type, the feed 
brought to the top 


In the 
rolls are 
of the cylinder. The stock is 
carried up to them by an apron 
and three sets of feed rolls are || 
arranged with such high draft \| 
between them as to present the 
cotton to the cylinder in a 
thin sheet 
high 
the feed rolls directly on top 


at comparatively 


speed The placing ot 


cvlinder, with the two 


2-in. feed rolls in a_ hori 


point nearest to the beater, with pos- 
sibility for serious damage whenever 
a bunch of unusual thickness goes 


BALE BREAKER LATTICE OPENER 


TANDEM FEEDER 
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No. 10 Condenser 


With the rolls in horizontal 
relation at the top of the cylinder, the 
cotton 


through. 


feeds straight down into the 
path of the cylinder and is taken away 
trom the sheet before it reaches the 
close point of the roil. Thick 
thin treated 
alike and the advantages of roll feed 


and 
places are accordingly 
are retained without the accompany- 
ing danger of damage to the staple. 
Fully adjustable grid bars, 80 in 
number, starting at the feed rolls, are 
carried around the cylinder through 
three-quarters of the circumference, 
with the first half practically in a dead 
air chamber and the third quarter on 
the upturn open to the air to permit 
the fan of the following machine to 
draw its air supply through the bars. 





This arrangement of the bars permits 
the sand to be driven out through the 
first bars, the lighter impurities toward 
the bottom, and the seeds, motes, etc 


on the last quarter as the stock is 


thrown against them on the turn 
The first bars, being in close proximity 


to the feed rolls, receive the stock the 
instant it is picked from the sheet and 
take full advantage of this most effec- 
tive action of the cylinder in perform 
ing its cleaning function. 

The diameter of the cylinder de- 
termined upon is 24 in. This size gives 
a sufficient peripheral speed at a 
moderate rotative speed. Furthermore, 


the smaller radius causes the bars to 
assume a steep angle quickly as they 
lead away from the feed rolls at the 
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top of the cylinder, and leaves no flat 
section on which the waste can load 
up as is the case with a 40 in. cylinder 
when the bars start at the top. As the 
stock is thrown off the cylinder tan- 
entially and returns at an equal angle, 
smaller radius of the grid bar 
circle makes the distance between the 
blow and the return very much shorter 
hence makes the bars more effec- 
tive in proportion to their number 
than the largest radius. The cleaning 
qualities of this machine have thereby 
been very greatly increased and the 
stock is delivered in excellent condi- 
tion without possibility of injury to the 
This machine is also equipped 
evener for use when it is 
coupled directly to the lapper, in order 
to insure the necessary regularity of 
lap. 
fhe lattice opener and cleaner is 
regularly followed by a vertical opener 
with adjustable grid bars and usually 
a screen section delivery. In mills 
where the production is over 1200 lbs. 
per hour, there is more than one line 
of these machines arranged to deliver 
on a feed table. The horizontal 
cleaner, previously described, is placed 
in the pipe line between the feed table 
and the condenser. From the con- 
denser, the stock is carried by an auto- 
matic distributor to a set of three or 
more feeders which are used mainly 
to assist in obtaining a proper mixing. 
These feeders deliver on a feed table 
from which the stock is taken to a sec- 
ond condenser, delivering to the auto- 
matic distributor on the feeders of the 
breaker lappers. 


st iple. 


wil an 


Automatic Features 


In order that the operation of this 
system may be fully automatic, an 
electrical control has been developed. 
This consists of a switch placed on 
each hopper and operated simultane- 
ously with the gates of the distributor 
by the constant gate operating mech- 
anism. These switches are so con- 
nected to a magnetic switch control- 
ling the motor which drives the mix- 
ing feeders and the feed table, that 
when all gates are closed, that is, when 
all the hoppers of the breaker feeders 
are full, the motor stops, shutting off 
all feed supply. When the supply of 
cotton in any hopper becomes low, the 
gate opens and the switch closes, start- 
ing up the motor and consequently 
the feed. A similar set of switches 
similarly arranged on the hoppers of 
he mixing feeders controls the 
motor operating the feed of 
the bale breaker, the tandem feeder, 
and the lattice opener, so that they are 
kewise shut down when the mixing 
feelers are full and are automatically 
started up when any hopper needs 

should be carefully noted that 

nly prerequisite to successful 

tion of this system is that of a 
senerous surplus of delivery from the 
reaker over the capacity of mix- 
ng teeders, and of an equally gener- 
us surplus of delivery from the 
rs over the production of the 
rs. With this surplus provided, 
pening system rans automatically 
te no labor required between the 
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feed apron of the bale breaker and the 
calenders of the breakers 


Summary 
The complete system of opening, 
which is most desirable, in tact es 
sential, for the best handling of low 
grade cotton may be summarized as 
tollows: 

The bale breaker and tandem open 
ing feeder gently open the cotton by 
a process approximating combing ac 
tion. The lattice opener and cleaner 
picks it from rolls, passes it over 
great area of effective grid surtace, 
and besides opening it further, 
the heavy impurities from it. The 
vertical opener, receiving it in small 


cleans 


tufts, removes a class of 
peculiar to itself. The 
cleaner is especially efficient in the re 
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droppings 
horizontal 


oval of all possible pepper leat and 
\ thorough mixing is obtaine 


by the use of the automatic conveyot 


and the mixing teeders with the teed 
table The automatic distributor car 
ries the stock directly to the hoppers 


ot the breaker lappers. 
The electric feed controls so conjoin 


t COMIple&lels 


ents that 


he various elet 


1 


automatic open systel results, 


which is operated entirely by the feed 


Ing trom the bales to the bale breaker 


and the dotting of the laps at the 
calenders of the breakers. This sys 

} 1] ] t T re IT or 
tem has all the advantages of ageing 


nd mixing formerly obtained only by 
large bin svstem and they are secure: 
through an i 


automatic arrangement 


with greatly increased cleanliness ot 
the cotton in the laps of the breakers 


and at a greatly reduced labor cost. 


at Atlanta Show 





Industry Plays Prominent Part in Exposition 


Diversification 


of Products a Feature 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 


ATLANTA, GA. 

i hie textile industry played a lead- 

ing part in the Atlanta Industrial 
Exposition held here Aug. 2-9 in con- 
nection with “Merchants’ and Manu 
facturers’ Week.” 

Valley Mills Exhibit 

The largest single exhibit at the 
exposition was that of the Valley 
Mills, of LaGrange, Ga. These big 
Callaway mills took eight booths for 
their exhibit, which was one of the 
largest ever made at 
tion. 


a local exposi- 
One part of the exhibit showed 
a loom making the jacquard chenille 
porch rugs being put out by the com- 
pany. Another part consisted of a 
weaving and sewing machine at work 
on the round rugs made popular by 
the company. In addition to this, 
machinery was shown cutting and 
sewing the ‘“Trueline’ make = of 
trousers and knickers put out bv the 
Valley Mills, and a complete display 
was made of canvas baskets and 
trucks for use in textile mills, depart- 
ment stores, laundries, hospitals and 
the like. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, of 
Atlanta, showed the 


different steps 
in connection with the manufacture 
of their ‘Eagle Sail” twine. The 


main feature of the exhibit was the 
“Hed-Room” auto-touring and camp 
ing tent in which the i 
specializing, while other features 
consisted in displays of the various 
kinds of bags manufactured at the big 
\tlanta plant. 
Lullwater Mfg. Co. 

The Lullwater Mfg. Co., which is 
located at East Point, a 
\tlanta. made an extensive display of 
manufactured garments. 


company 1s 


suburb of 


This plant. 
which is one of the few in the South 
taking raw cotton and turning it out 
as finished clothing, blue 
denim overalls, blue denim jumpers 
white “Hong Kong” and khaki pants, 


and gravy and 


1 ‘ 
snowed 


blue chambray and 


khaki shirts for men, while for 
women it showed its famous line ot 
blue and 
dresses, and for children its popular 
line of white and kahki play 


By specializing on 


gray, white bungalow 
suits 
work and_ play 
clothing of the inexpensive and dur 
able variety, this company has de 
veloped a wide business 

The textile exhibits were not only 
important in showing the wide range 
of products made in and around At 
lanta—for the exposition covered in 
dustries within a radius of 75 miles 
but showed clearly the great amount 
of specialization developed by indi 
vidual firms during the past few vears. 
More and more textile manufacturers 
are seeking out lines to specialize in, 
and the exhibits at the Atlanta In 
dustrial Exposition offered some fine 
examples of highly-specialized and 
profitable textile lines. 

Those making textile or allied ex 
hibits were the All-Star Mfg. Co., 
\tlanta Cap Mfg. Co., Atlanta Tent 


and Awning Co., Couch Brothers, 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, Lull water Mfg. Co., 


Nunnally-MecCrae Co.., 
son Co., 
feld Ce: 


\. M. Robin 
Robinson Shirt Co., 


and the Valley Mills 


Rosen 


Contracts 
Strict mid 
dling grav cotton will be tenderable 
on futures contracts on and after 
\ugust I, 1927, bv order of Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture C. V. Mar 
vin, amending the regulations undet 
Act. \ proviso 
attached to the order, however, 


Tenderable on 
WASHINGTON, TD. ( 


the Cotton Futures 


1 
} 


tipulating that strict 


middling gray 
is not to be certified as tenderable 
when it falls below the value of white 
cotton of the grade of low. middling 
The Department of Agriculture an 
nounced that examination of the quo 


tations since August I, 1923, disclosed 


that strict middling gray has con 
tinuously sold above the price of lo 


middling white. 
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New England Survey 


Progress Being Made in Initial 
Steps of the Work 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—Gratiftving 
progress in the initial steps of the 
commercial and industrial survev of 
New England being conducted bv the 
Dey ent ot Commerce with the 
assistance ot the New England Coun- 
cil in an etfort to determine the 


present and potential marketing possi- 


bilities of the has just 


been 
reported to Dr. Julius Klein, Director, 


area, 
Bureau of loreign and Domestic 
Commerce, by Dr. C. B. Artman who 
Is supervising the field work 
held 
onnecticut and Rhode 
general work 
Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and 


Preliminary work is nearing 
completion in ( 
Island 


with survey 


progressing satisfactorily in 


Vermont, Dr. Artman reports. 

Cooperation by all branches of in- 
dustry and agriculture in New Eng- 
land has resulted in the return of 
approximately 25 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires distributed throughout the 
Six states. 

“While this gratifying response in- 
dicates the fine work performed by 
the New England Council and state 
associations in preparing the area for 
the survey,” Dr. Klein said, “the many 
complex facts that must be sought out 
and studied necessitates a continuing 
response to requests for information 
if the survey is to be completed within 
the allotted time.” 

lhe complex interlocking of indus- 
tries and agriculture, together with the 
ramified channels of 
necessitates the 


distribution, 
return of a fair 
proportion of the questionnaires 
properly executed in order to obtain a 
representative sampling of opinions, 
according to Dr. Klein. 

lhe survey is being conducted in 
from the New 
England Council and other business 
interests of New England and con- 
templates a thorough examination of 
all local industries, subsidiary trade 
areas, purchasing habits, buying power 
proportion of different nationalities, 
incomes, occupations, and other trends 
of consumer buying habits that in- 
fluence the movement of merchandise 
within the area. 


resp mse to requests 


It is expected that the findings will 
provide an intimate acquaintance with 
the precise status of New England’s 
industries and distribution and estab- 
lish a factual basis for the use of local 
and national distributors and adver 
tisers. 


Ata. Papers for the in 
orporation of a new business enter- 
prise that will have as its object the 
promotion of the industrial 


GADSDPN, 


expansion 
of Gadsden are being prepared and will 
probably be filed within the next few 
davs. The company will probably he 
known as the Community Development 
Co., and it will have a capital stock of 
$50,000 with 25 leading business and 
professional men as stockkhoklers. The 
Thornton addition on Tuscaloosa St., 
consisting of 150 acres within 
limits, will be acquired and 


into factory sites 


the city 


comverted 





















































Improved Demand for Wool Cloth Probable 





Increased Reasons for Expecting Stabilization in the Industry Followed by Improvement—Statistical Position 


Raw Wool Forecasts Firm and Steady Market 





Worsted Yarns Unduly Low in Price and Should 


Stiffen—Improvement Will Probably Develop Gradually 


+} 


the wot I 


H yutlook tabilization in 
inufacturing industry, followed probably 
by improvement continues to grow 
brighter The following list of favorable condi 
ions is both longer and stronger than could have 
been prepared a month ago 


Indications of Growing Strength 


begin with, the price of raw wool in this 
yuntry is not only fairly reasonable in compari- 
on with other prices, but is at least low enough 
yMparison with foreign wool markets. In 
some respects wool in this country is even cheaper 
t] ill ib ad 
More than this. what we mav call the technical 
position of the wool market has increased in 
strength Notably the domestic supply has = in 


many instances passed into stronger hands and 
is therefore not so likely to weigh upon the 


market Niall 


low ind stock ot wool in bonded warehouses 


upplies are believed to be fairly 


(apparently in Boston) as of Aug. 1, are reported 


to have shown a considerable decline, being only 
70,7 31,000 Ibs compared with 78,625,000 Ibs. on 
July 1 Evidences of the stronger position are 
to be seen in the fact that the market has recently 


held up well considering the seasonal dullness and 
the strike in the clothing industry. 

Better “inquiries” for wool are reported. Buy 
ing on any large scale has certainly not developed, 
but it seems fair to say that the demand tor 


1 1 } 1 ] 
domestic medium wools has recently been goo 


1 — ’ po 
( ertainiv, choice lexas Wools Nave shown gvreatel 


firmness and reports of improved trading in wool 
vyoods seem to be confirmed by the inquiries tor 
fine and medium wools 


oO icts ota statistical character tend to keep 
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Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 
1. The statistical position of raw wool 
shows some improvement, and a rather 
firm and steady market is probable. 
2. Worsted yarns are unduly low in 
price and a little higher price is to be 
expected. 


3. The outlook is for improvement 
in the demand for wool cloth and steady 
prices are therefore likely. 





the domestic market firm. It is reported that the 


carry-over of Australian woolS is) quite small, 
being only 33,419 bales against 490,500 bales a 
year ago. Also imports of foreign wool have 
recently been declining, 

1 


It is probably logical to feel that any change in 


the unfavorable conditions that have been affect- 
ing the industry s likely to be for the better. 
lor example, the strike of the clovk makers in 
New York and the English coal strike must both 
come to an end sooner or later, and, while nothing 
definite is known, it is perhaps worth noting that 
rumors of settlements are becoming more. fre- 
quent in both cases. The 
strikes 
|} would do much to im- 
prove sentiment and 
stimulate demand. 


The Less 


Favorable Factors 


: =n | ot these 


On the other hand, 
| there is certainly no rea- 
son to anticipate any- 
thing but very gradual 
improvement, perhaps 
no more than stability 
tor another month = or 
wo. Among the indica- 


EE 


tions which are not so favorable are the fol! 
ing: The London auction during July was 
convincing as to strength in the raw wool 
kets. Buying was not active and there were 
siderable withdrawals. It was noted that F: 
buyers were not so active as had been antici; 
and this, together with the unfavorable cond: 
of the industry in England and Germany 
the market barely steady. 

The Government statistics recent!) 
published suggest an easy domestic 
supply situation. !t is estimated that th: 
for 1926 is 269,054,000 lbs., which compares 
253,907,000 Ibs. in 1925. On top of this a 
increase in the 1926 lamb crop is reported. M. 
over, the receipts at Boston so far this year } 
been large, the total for the season being 
264,000,000 Ibs. against less than 207,000,000 || 
last vear. 


Raw Wool Shows Signs of Firmness 


\s illustrated in our first chart, the rate oj} 
decline in the monthly average index of raw woo 
prices as compiled by TextrteE Wortp has beet 
checked decidedly. The decline began to tape: 
off in May and came to an end in July. Based 
on the average for 1921 as 100, the monthly aver 
ages are as follows: April, 152.1; May, 148.7: 
June, 145.4; July, 145.4. Usually a change in 
trend of the wool price curve of this character 
precedes an actual upturn in the price. While 
the statistical position is such that we 
do not look for any sustained advance 
in the price of wool, a_ considerable 
period of firmness seems probable. 

The first chart shows that the downward trend 
in the mill consumption of wool has also been 
checked. In June, the number of pounds of wool 
consumed by mills (in grease equivalent) was 
38,249,220 against 36,236,741 Ibs. in May. Usually 
consumption is lower in June than in May and, 
therefore, the increase this year is significant 
In fact, our adjusted index of mill con- 
sumption is up sharply for the month,— 
enough to indicate a probable change 
in the trend. 

On the other hand, imports of wool decreased 
rather sharply in June, falling from 24,119,000 
Ibs. in May to 13,395,000 Ibs. This is the lowest 
monthly import figure since September, 1924 
The trend is confirmed by the reported receipts 
ot foreign wool at Boston, which in recent weeks 
have run around 700,000 Ibs., being far below 


vear ago Evidently the Boston market 
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Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. Price of raw wool—-TEXTILE WORLD 


index; 1921 100.) Mill) consumption—estimated total; reduced grease 50} 
equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation; average 192] 100; three- 
month moving average is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks Wha ww. 


of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as, 
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reported by the Dept. of Agriculture and the Dept. of Commerce; reduced 


fo grease equivalent; 192] 100 
Consumption, same as Fig 


of the Census 


Ratio wool imports to consumption Fig. 2 
Imports, unmanufactured wool, total all classes, one 
without reduction to grease equivalent U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau 


1921 100. 
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2, WOOL YARN BAROMETER. Yarn barometer—Based on relati 
activity of combs and spindles. Yarn price TEXTILE WORLD index 
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foreign wools has fallen so low that imports are 
not attracted. 

Naturally, the ratio of imports to consumption 

len and the chart shows that the trend of 

is ratio is decidedly below the 50% level. 
Such a development usually forecasts 
greater strength for the wool market. 
ins that stocks are likely to show a decline, 
is already noted, bonded stocks were appre- 
lower at the last report. 

only have imports declined but the total 
receipts of wool at Boston have shown a similar 
tret In the two weeks ending Aug. 4, the total 
receipts averaged under 10,000,000 lbs. which is 
somewhat smaller than the average receipts for 
the same period a year ago. 


Worsted Yarn Low Enough 


\s in the case of raw wool, the decline in 
worsted yarn prices has been checked decidedly. 
Indeed the TExTILE Wor-p index for July shows 
an increase. The turn is illustrated by the fol- 
numbers, based on 1921 as 100: 


lowing index 
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and raw wool had apparently fallen 
about as low as could be expected. The 
June average of this spread was very 
similar to the low points reached back 
in 1921 and 1922. Our studies show 
that so small a margin between raw 
wool and worsted yarn is rarely main- 
tained for any long period. It seems to 
follow that, as the price of raw wool 


has become stable and somewhat 
firmer, the necessary readjustment 
must occur in yarn prices. The July 


upturn in worsted yarns was, therefore, 
to have been expected and is likely to 
go somewhat further. 

In fact it looks like worsted yarn prices are 
low enough. The yarn barometer as shown in 
hart, after falling to the 1924 low 


level, ceased to decline in June. 


our second c¢ 
The decline in 
wide loom activity has been checked and loom 
activity for several months now has been rela- 


(903) 


on 
at 


provement in the demand for worsted yarns as 
‘ompared with the supply. 


Loom Activity and Cloth Prices 


Our average index of wide and narrow looms 


ccording to the latest available figures has fallen 
to the extremely low levels of the early part of 
Q21 Based on the 1921 average as 100, our 
: lp Fe : 24 9 ] ich : . sdar lw 
ndex for June is 82.3 which is considerably 
lower than the low point reached in 1924. The 
trend has been downward since last November. 


Not only is loom activity low compared 
with the past, but it is also low in com- 
parison with the level of wholesale dry 
goods sales. In our opinion this con- 
dition must mean that the supply of 
wool cloth has become small. Once the 
strike affecting the women’s clothing trade is set- 
tled, therefore, it seems probable that the price 
of wool cloth will hold steady tor a period of 
at least a few months. At present the outlook 
is for improved general business in the fall and 


in view of the more reasonable level of wool cloth 


May, 111; June, 108.7; July, 109.2. 


The spread between worsted yarn 


Swiss Silk Industry Experienc- 
ing Difficulties 

Swiss exports of silk and rayon 
fabrics in the piece increased from 
2,308 metric tons (5,220,500 Ibs.) 
valued at 212,265,573 francs ($3,867,- 
479), in 1924 to 2,659 metric tons 
(5,862,000 Ibs.) with a value of 219,- 
216,429 francs (44,237,454) in 1925, 
states a report to the Commerce De- 
partment from Vice Consul George 
Armstrong, Zurich. At the present 
time, the output of the Swiss silk mills 
is said to be about normal, provided 
that the greatly reduced number of 
looms is taken into account. The do- 
mestic industry, however, feels acutely 
the competition from French and 
Italian silk-weaving establishments, 
not only in Switzerland, which is 
flooded with their silks, but also in 
all foreign markets. On account of 
the depreciated currencies of their 
tespective countries, French and 
Italian silk manufacturers are in a 
position to underbid Swiss quotations. 
England has been the largest cus- 
tomer for Swiss silk and rayon piece 
goods, and consequently, the British 
industrial crisis in May adversely af- 
fected the Swiss industry. However, 
buyers, who have recently visited 
Switzerland in large numbers, have 
placed orders chiefly for taffetas, lin- 
ing materials, bordered prints with 
small designs, crepe de chine and 
“Armure Royale,” the last two with 
and without a mixture of rayon. 


Silk Mill to Offer Stocks to 
Employes 
y 


yt } 
) 


KVILLE, N. Y.—The privilege 
ing common stock of the Ral- 
way Silk Corp. of Yorkville, N. Y., 
will be extended to its employes ac- 
g to an announcement made on 
Aug. 1 by Ralph B. Pfleeger, vice- 
Presilent and treasurer of the corpo- 
Taty The incor- 
porated in 1922, and its product has 
met with fine success. For the last two 
ol this plant has been running day 
and night. 


ened 


company Was 


tively high in comparison with the activity of 


combs and _ spindles. 


This suggests 


prices, a 


some im- probable. 





Making Better Warps 





Slasher Room Head Should Insist Upon Yarn Coming to Him 
in the Best Form 


How do your warps run? Is your 
weave room considered when the 
yarn is being prepared in the warp- 
ing department? If it is not, you 
surely have not considered your 
slashing department. If you are to 
have the best running warps for the 
weavers, you must have the best pos- 
sible yarn, and it must be put up in 
the most convenient form for the 
slashers. Warps will be no better 
than the yarn nor the form in which 
the yarn has been sent to the slasher 
room. 

The yarn is too often put through 
the warping department in a hurry, 
with the idea of saving a little time or 
a little expense. And it frequently 
goes through the dyehouse and beam- 
ing department with never a thought 
of the troubles of the slasher. A few 
pennies are saved in these departments 
which will cause dollars to be spent 
before the warps are run out of the 
loom. With the idea of helping the 
slasher to make good warps for the 
weaver, the writer asks you to think 
over the following questions: 

How does your yarn come to the 
slasher room? 

Does it come from the warping or 
beaming rooms in the most suitable 
form for the slashers? 

If your warp is to be made from 
gray yarn direct from the warper, 
have the number of ends on a beam 
been proportioned so that there will 
not be too many ends on a beam? 

Discussing this last question, if the 
ends are too crowded or lie too closely 
together, they have a tendency to be 
stuck together after they leave the 
size box, and the cylinder dries them 
in this form. Then, if these ends 
are not separated and laid in the front 
comb properly, the result is frequent 
doubles, as they are called at the 
drawing-in or  tying-in machines. 
While it saves the cost of warping an 


extra beam in the warping room, this 
saving is very small when compared 
with the cost and loss of production 
at the 
chines and at the looms. 

Heavy Beams and Lapped Ends 

Another matter that has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves is 
heavy beams. Are your beams too 
heavy for the yarn that is being run, 
thereby taking most of the life or 
elasticity out of the yarn? If the yarn 
is sized under the great tension caused 
by the beam being too heavy, how 
can the warp run well in the loom 
where all the elasticity is required to 
offset the constant lifting and lower- 
ing of the harnesses while making 
each shed? 

Consider lapped ends on the beams 
at the slasher. Is the knock-off mo- 
tion on the warper set so that the 
machine stops immediately when an 
end breaks? The operator should be 
compelled to notify the second-hand 
or overseer at once if she cannot find 
the broken end. The beam should not 
make more than one turn; or better, 
the broken end should not have gone 
more than one turn on the beam when 
it is practically empty. One turn at 
this point will cause a loss of about 


drawing-in or tving-in ma- 


one yard. That is why the writer is 
a firm believer in taking the operators 
to the slasher 


show them the 


room occasionally to 
result of carelessly 

Every end that is 
lapped must be replaced in the warp 
by the weaver before he can proceed 
to weave. Many men are inclined to 
place a great deal of the blame on 
the man in charge of keeping the ma- 
-hine in proper working order. If 
the machine stops as soon as it ought 
to when 


picking up ends. 


( 


an end breaks, the operator 
should have no trouble in finding the 
broken end so that it can be tied up 
straight, for it will nearly always be 
Iving 


¢ in plain sight. 


fair volume of wool textile business is 


lf your warp contains gray and 
colored yarn, the colored yarn being 
only a small number of ends that have 
to be dyed in the chain form, have 
your gray yarn warped so that the 
color and some ot the gray yarn can 
In this 
case, if the color were to be beamed 
by itself it would result in either a 
very ridgy beam or a very narrow 
beam. If the wide beam is to be used, 
the ends would have to be laid further 
apart, so that the ends would extend 
to both ends of the beam. This will 
cause the ridgy beam, and when run- 
ning off at the slasher will result in 
broken ends. 


be beamed on the same beam. 


When the ends are running from 
the high part of the ridge, they will 
run slack; and when running from 
the low part, they will run tight and 
break. If the chain.is beamed on a 
narrow beam (using adjustable 
heads) yarn must be pulled over yarn 
to bring it out to the width of the 
warp. This causes the ends to roll 
and, in addition to the extra strain, 
will result in a great many ends being 
broken, which will have to be pieced 
up at the loom, thereby holding up 
production. So it can be readily seen 
that it is necessary to beam some of 
the gray yarn with the colored to cure 
these evils. 

There are a great many more things 
to be said on the subject of how to 
make your warps run better, which 
bear on the warping, beaming and 
slashing departments. I will take up 
some of these later. In the meantime, 
get the habit of asking yourself 
whether the yarn comes from the 
warping or beaming department in the 
most suitable form for the slashers. 


Ata. The Perfection 
is awarding miscellaneous 
contracts for the completion of a new 
factory at Twenty-fourth St. and North 
Eighth Alley, to be three-story, 80 x 112 
ft. A list of machinery to be installed 
will soon be arranged. The Davis Co., 
Ensley, Ala., is the general contractor. 
B. B. Burnham, Birmingham, is archi- 
tect. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Mattress Co. 
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How White 
1s a Sheet 7 


The gleaming white of goods bleached 
with Solozone. 


(4 permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


Send for 


any of these interesting 
Deshlete to process sample lots 


We are equipped 


of any siz 

**Make your own Liquid Peroxide’’ y ad 
si 2 under mill conditions 

‘*Efficient and Economical Bleaching 

and 


‘*The Public want better Bleached 


Goods— Where can they get them?’’ instruct the bleacher 


“Whe 
ROESSLER 6 HASSLACHER CHEMICALC. 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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scoe S. Milliken, agent-emeritus of 
the Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., has suc- 
ceeded Herbert G. Beede as president of 
the Rheabat Corp., East Pepperell, Mass. 


\t the annual meeting of the Putnam 

nn.) Woolen Co., Rolfe W. Smith 
was elected president; Silas M. Whee- 
ov treasurer, and Henry A. Whee- 
ock, secretary. Arthur Wheelock, for 
many years president of the company, 
has retired. 


\{. Battson, who was employed about 

a year ago as manager of the Lavonia 
Cotton Mig. Co., to change the 
ill over to manufacture colored yarns, 
has just been elected president of the 
npany. Before coming to Lavonia, 
Mr. Battson was superintendent of the 
Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Co. The Lavonia 


(Gia. ) 


Company has built a new dye house and 
a considerable amount of new ma- 
chinery in the mill. The mill is now 





making a high grade quality of colored 
cotton yarns. 


Charles Cheney of Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn., silk manufac- 
turers, will contribute the chapter on tex- 
le manufacture in the book on careers 
ich is being assembled by Edward L. 
to be published by George H. 
Doran Co. The scope, function, ideas, 

essary qualities, methods of securing 
mployment and goals in the field repre- 
sented, will be treated by the writer. 

Herbert 


Wiler of Whiting Wiler Co 
Philadelphia, has returned from a long 
stay abroad where after traveling through 
England and on the continent, he 


4] 


Bernavs, 


spent 
lajor portion of the time in Germany 
recuperating from sickness 


Initial steps for the organization of a 
New Hampshire group in the American 
Association of Woolen & Worsted Manu- 





turers were taken at a recent meet 
ing held in Concord, N. H }. Levi 
Meader of the Cocheco Mills, Gonic, 
\. H., was appointed state chairman. H. 
E. Peal uly, field secretary of the associa 
ti of New York, explained the work 
ings ot the organization to the gathering. 
Further steps will be taken toward or- 
fanizing at once. 

J. D. Ouelett, president of the Acm: 
Gl Works, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
I turned home from a_ holiday in 
England and Europe. 


irprise party in honor of J. How- 
ell Cummings, president of John B. 
St Co., Philadelphia, was given 
An /, Which was Mr. Cummings’ 


day. The affair took place at his 
country home, Belle Alto Farms, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. Two hundred and_ fifty 
mployes, executives and department 
Managers of the company were present. 
r’ were received by Mr. and Mrs 
Cummings and their daughters, who are 
ng the summer months with their 

Luncheon was served in a 
grove on the estate. Mr. Cum- 
plans to leave the latter part of 
nth on a business trip to South 


a. 


‘¢ engagement has been announced 
t Hildegard Kunhardt, daughter of 
Mr nd Mrs. George E. Kunhardt, 
Nort \ndover, Mass., and Parker 


Han ton, 


a grandson of the late Wal- 





ter E. Parker, for many years agent of 
the Pacific Mi§lls, Lawrence, Mass. 
Miss Kunhardt’s father is head of the 


George E. Kunhardt Corp., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Henry D. Rockwell, of Andover, 
Mass., card clothing manufacturer, is a 
candidate for the Republican nomination 


for state representative in the North 
Andover-Andover district. He is at 
present chairman of the Board of Se- 
lectmen. 

H. Quarmby, president and general 
manager of the Guelph (Ont.) Carpet 
& Worsted Spinning Mill, is touring 


with his family through Quebec and the 


Maritime Provinces. 

Edwin Corning, treasurer of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co., was nomin- 
ated for Lieutenant Governor at the 
annual meeting of the Albany County 
Democratic organization. 

Alfred C. Gaunt, treasurer of the 
Merrimack Mills, Methuen, Mass., pro 


athletics at 
the mending depart 
ment. Harry Simpson, overseer of 
mending and Fred Lacey, 

weaving, were special guests 


vided prizes to winners of 
an outing held by 


verseer ot 


D. J. Cosgro, owner of the Sangamon 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has been selected 
as a delegate to the Democratic Con 
vention from Albany County. 

| MI. O’Melia, of O'Melia Silks, 
Inc.. Fonda, N. Y., is spending his 
vacation at Lake Placid in the Adiron 
dacks 

W. F. Humphrey, of J. A. Humph 
rey & Son, Ltd., Moncton, N. B., is 
now able to spend a few hours each 
day at his desk and is recovering rapidly 
trom his recent critical illness 

Roger M. Grimwade, secretary and 


superintendent of the Charlton ( Mass.) 


Woolen Co., and Mrs. Grimwade, have 
returned from a vacation in the White 
Mountains 

C. H. Schenck, secretary of John K 
Stewart & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
been appointed business agent of the 


\msterdam Chamber of Commerce. 


Pierpont L. Stackpole, a director of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Stackpole, 
sailed on the S. S. Majestic from New 
York on Aug. 6 for a European trip. 
Carmi Hicks, formerly an oi 
the Cudahy Packing Co., in ¢ 

has taken an _ executive position 
with the Noe-FEqul Textile Mills, Inc., 
Pa. Major Hicks, an 
in the World War, was the f 
the international 
known as the 


Major 
ficial I 
Calo 
Reading, officer 
under of 
clubs 


System civK 


Lions. 


Worth 
Canada, is on an 
| .. A 


textile 


Asquith of the Bonner 
Ont., 
the 


the 


lames 
Co., Peterboro, 
extended trip of 
visiting most of 


and is 
centers. 


Hudson, 
the Lowell 
June has 
research 


Franz E. Baker, 
graduated from 
Textile School in 
position with the 
partment and has 


Mass., who 

( Mass.) 
secured a 
de- 


cotton 
bee n 


assigned to a 


Pelzer, S. 


rk. 


cotton mill in C., in efficiency 


engineering wi 


Dr. Herman Little, plant physician at 
the Willimantic (Conn.) mills of the 
American Thread Co. for the last nine 
years, has resigned to go to New York 
and take a post graduate course in eye, 
ear, nose and throat work at the New 
York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital. Dr. Little is a Yale graduate 
Nice, with — the 


Clarence connected 


Downingtown Woolen Mills, East 
Downingtown, Pa., for years, had two 
fingers of his right hand injured re 
cently when his hand caught in a 


machine in the plant. 


lfred Scarborough, of Eastover, has 
been elected 
South Carolina 
operative Association 
upon duties 


McLeod 


general manager of the 


Cotton Growers’ Co 


and will enter 


his new Aug. 15. He sue 


B. F 


ceeds 


S. H. Greisman has been appointed 


manager of the Toronto plant of On 
tario Silknit, Ltd 
Joseph L. Blaylock has been appointed 


manager of the Chicago branch of the 


succeeding Louts 


Cadet Knitting C 


Frank, who died recently Mr. Blaylock 
has been a road salesman for the Cadet 
company for a number of years, and 
until recently was in charge of the 
Denver office 

Wilham Whitlock has taken the posi 
tion as assistant manager { the plant 
f the Ford Mfg. Co., Watert rd, N Y 

William Hines, wool buyer of | the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., is— shortl xpected to 
return from a trip abroad. He attended 
wool auctions in England and made 
eavy purchases 

\. R. Meeks will resign as superin 
tendent ot the Lawre ( lle (1a. ) 
Mills on Sept. 1 to accept a position as 
reneral superintendent of the new weay 
ng mill being erected by the Rus 
Mig. ( Alexander City, Ala 

( irles W. McNealy perimtend t 
he Calhour (,a.) Cott Mills, ha ( 
S ri t accept the supe! ite cle } ( 
he two large plants of the Cotton Mills 
Products ¢ t Natche Mis 

Arthu I swell, | uperin 
tendent the Fisher Mig. ¢ Fishe 
ille, Mass., has a epted a sin ir pos 


tRobert | Cooper of Fall River, 
\ass.., and a gQr« 
Durfee Textile school in 1925, has beer 
made assistant 


Ponemah Mills, of 


superintendent of the 
Taftville, Cont 
Sidney C. Crawitord, tor several years 


Inc . \W el 


designer for S. Slater & Sons, 

ster, Mass., and Miss Doris Eva M 
Causland, Portland, Me., are to be 
married in the latter city on Aug. 17 





mploves of the Kutztow plat of 
the Amalgamated Silk Corp., held a 
picnic at the Dreibelbis Grove at Virgins- 
ville, Pa. on Aug. 7. Irvin De Lond, 


Harry Fritz and Stewart Husltleton 


were in charge of arrangements of the 
uting 

M.. W Featherstone has taker the 
position as overseer of finishing the 
Ottaquechee Woolen Mills, Evarts, Vt. 
He was formerly employed in Ashulet, 
N. H. 

C. L. Jolly has been made night ver- 
seer of carding at the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills. 


F. A. Morrow, formerly of Muilstead, 


Ga., has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Payne Mill, 
Macon, Ga. 

John Baker has accepted the position 
of second hand in spinning at the 
Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S. ( 


He formerly lived at Winnsboro, S. | 


been made overseer 


Will Grant has 


f weaving at the Lockhart (S. C.) 


plant, of the Monarch Mills 

\ Easler has resigned as ect nd 
hand in night carding at Mill Ni f 
the Baldwin plant of the Aragon-Bald- 
vin Cotton Mills, Inc., Chester, S. | 

John P. Hallman, who has been over- 
seer of weaving at the Lockhart (S. C.) 
plant of the Monarch Mills, has re- 
signed 

Thomas Burton has been ma boss 
finisher at the Merrimac Mills, Methuen, 
. 
\lass. 

Eugene Mason, loom fixer at the Pell 


City (Ala.) Mills, has been promoted to 
r ot weaving 


verser 


lward Magner has taken the position 
erseer of dyeing for the Ottaque- 
chee Woolen Mills, Evarts. Vt. He 
vas formerly employed at Bridgton, Me. 
John F. Oates, overseer of dyeing tor 
the Fort Mill (S. ( Mfg. C re- 
‘ned recently to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Roanoke Mills Co., 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


kt. Toas has taken the position wet 
the American \Lills, 
Rockville, Conn 


ou 


isher tor 


lokanum Co., 


W. E. Taylor is now night overseer of 
weaving at the Irene Mills, Gaffney, 
Ss. © 

Richard Bleazard has resigned his 


position as foreman machinist at the 


East Village mill of S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc.. Webster, Mass., to accept a similar 
one out of town. 

E. O. York has accepted a position as 


foreman in the plant of the Pennsylvania 
Textile Mills, Inc., Central Falls, N. C. 

The report published some time ago 
stating that John Schmanska had taken 
a position as overseer of dyeing for the 


Souhegan Woolen Mills, Wilton, N. H., 
was erroneous. Mr. Schmanska has 
heer connected with the Lebanon 
N. H.) Mills of the American Woolen 
( for the last three months. 
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indergarment 
of rayon 
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Du maine Rayon most CTh C] ‘a ‘ h All h %9 . 
— € Charm of the Jit toget. CY - 
~ ot 
° ( age 
in DuPont Super Extra Rayon : 
aw 
VERY woman wants her intimate garments to be lie 
of silk——but not every woman has a silk pocket- , 
book! ‘To satisfy Milady’s perfectly natural craving for pe 


silk——rayon steps in and fills the breach. 


Ihe “‘Alltogether’’—comprised of bandeau, vest and 
step-in—1is sparklingly attractive when fashioned en- ou 
urely of DUPONT SUPER EXTRA RAYON. ins 
Ihe exquisite softness of this loveliest of rayons makes _ 
the ““Alltogether”’ thoroughly practical for the woman 

with a silk taste, but a limited purse 


: 3ranch Sales Offices: 
iN ; . 2 ferson S darc ildin 
133 Madison A DU PONT RAYON CO. lefferson Standard Building 
3] eth 6th Se ° : : : e sie ital 
Reading, P Bl | Al { : ey & Rt ae Ser a 
sc Providence, R. I. 
Canadian Agents: 

B. Stewart & Sons 
Limited s 
eee a } Wellington St., W 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS> 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Controlling Unwinding — of 
Rayon in Shuttle 


fechnical Editor: 

e are having trouble with our 
rayon filling slubbing off, causing 
shiners, breaking, etc. We are run- 
ning this on a Draper automatic 
loom and a Draper shuttle with rab- 
bit fur for tension. We think the 
tension is not right. We have heard 
of a mohair plush made especially for 
affording tension in shuttles in which 
ravon is being run, but we do not 
know where to procure this special 
plush. This plush is, according to 
accounts, about one-half inch deep and 
lies at an angle of about 45 deg. It 
is stuck on the side of the shuttle ; and, 
when the bobbin is full, it lies flat. 
\Vhen the filling is depleted, it 
straightens out, thus providing an even 
tension the whole length of the bob- 
bin. If you know of anything else 
that may be better, would greatly 
appreciate hearing about it. (5845) 

Rabbit or cat skin is not suitable for 
the controlling of rayon filling when 
being woven in a Draper or any other 
kind of shuttle. Plush of any kind 
is much better, but it would be very 
unwise to use a plush with a pile one- 
half inch deep, because this would 
take up one inch of the space in the 
shuttle and give but little space for the 
transferring device to work. 

Rayon is very hard to control when 
using this filling in an open-bottom 
shuttle, such as is used on the Draper 
looms. If the controlling agent ex- 
tends very far from the sides of the 
shuttle, it is liable to be in the way 
of the transferring device. Whatever 
agent is used for the controlling of 
the filling, it is best to keep it well 
away from the head of the filling bob- 
bin and it must not be permitted to 
lie on the end of the bobbin, because 
ot the finger that steadies the end of 
the bobbin when a transfer is being 
made. 

that is necessary in the way of 
filling control is something that will 
just about touch the rayon on the 
outer layers and stop it from balloon- 
ing when these outer layers are being 
apidly unwound from the filling bob- 
bin. The idea is to stop the balloon- 
ing by the use of some device which 
will place a light pressure on the sides 
of the full bobbin of filling; and, 
Whatever tension is applied, this 
tension must be located around the 
mouth of the shuttle. 


e have found that ordinary 
slasher cloth is about as good as any- 
thing to use as a controlling device. 
This cloth is cheap, is easily applied, 
serves the purpose for which it is in- 
tended 


l, and will last just as long as 


would be well to investigate the 
winding of the rayon filling on the 
shuttle bobbins. In many cases, the 





Under this head, we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest imformation and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others im the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inauiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


— eee - >... 
slubbing off is caused by improper 
winding. We should advise reading 
the article “Two Common Defects in 
Rayon Fabrics,” which appeared in 
the July 17 issue of TEXTILE WorLb. 
This article covers the ground very 
thoroughly. 
aS 


Humidification for Wet Twist- 
ing Frames 
Technical Editor: 

I would be pleased if you could 
advise me what percentage of mois 
ture cotton yarn wound on wooden 
tubes would lose after being left on 
the top of wet doubling frames, 
Scotch system, after three or four 
days, the yarn previously being wound 
from cops on to the wooden tubes, and 
the winding machines being entirely 
enclosed where a humidifier system is 
installed. I would also be pleased to 
know if humidifiers are used for 
doubling frames where the wet Scotch 
system is installed. (5834) 

The amount of moisture lost in a 
humidified enclosure from the wound 
package after being wound or doubled 
wet would depend upon several dif- 
ferent variable conditions—namely, 
the size and density of the package, 
the humidity maintained in the en- 
closure, and the percentage by weight 
of fluid water in the yarn on the 
package as wound. It is impossible 
to predict such a result even under 
assumed constant conditions, for such 
results can only be determined by 
practical experimentation on a con 
siderable scale with conditions main- 
tained constant meanwhile. 

We might add that it would seem 
superfluous to us to combine wet wind- 
ing and humidification. If the object 
of the process be that the varn on the 
package when taken from the wind- 
ing room for shipment or for some 
subsequent process shall have a fixed 
regain or content of hygroscopic mois- 
ture, this result could certainly be at- 
tained by first conditioning the varn 
while on the top and then conduct- 
ing the winding process in a room 
equipped with automatically-regulated 
humidity, so that the initial condition 
could be maintained during the wind- 
ing process. 

On the other hand, if the quality 
and physical conditions sought in the 
yarn as would make it imperative that 
the wet winding process be used to 
secure a particular finish, we should 
expect that the desired result could 


be accomplished by applying the wet 
winding process in a small and fairly 
well enclosed department without the 
assistance of artificial humidification. 
In fact, we should fear the possibility 
of mildew if a package wound wet 
were allowed to stand inactive for any 
considerable time in a room where a 
high humiditv was maintained. 
* * * 


Silk Ribbon Warp Slips on Fill- 
ing 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample of ribbon 
made with a warp of China 20/22 
raw, and a filling of &85 denier Tubize 
rayon, 76 picks to the inch, piece 
dyed. We are having trouble with 
the warp slipping on the filling in 
these goods, which we know occurs in 
the boiling-off and dyeing process. 
Could you advise me of any process 
or way to handle these goods to over- 
come the above trouble? (5852 

This trouble is primarily due, of 
course, to the nature of the material 
and the texture of the webbing. The 
comparatively few silk warp ends are 
so spread out that they give no sup- 
port to each other, particularly with 
this five-harness satin weave. It 
might be well to weave the material 
without edge-wires, as the loops on 
the edges formed by the wires give 
more room for the warp to slip on 
the already slippery filling. 

We presume that the webbing was 
dyed in a piece-dyeing machine. If 
this is so, we would recommend skein 
dyeing. That is to sav, the goods 
should be reeled into skeins and dved 
in the same manner as skein varn. It 
might be advisable to use glass rods 
to hang the skeins of webbing in the 
There is very little strain 
on goods dyed in this manner when 
handled carefully. We would also 


dve tubs. 


advise placing the goods in a cheese- 
cloth or clean burlap bag while boiling 
off, and would have the bag emptied 
after boiling by being turned upside 
down, rather than having the goods 
hauled out of the bag by hand. This 
ought to overcome the trouble, if. it 
is caused in the boiling off process. 
It will probably be found necessary 
to run the goods through a wet-finish- 
ing machine to remove any wrinkles 
caused by dyeing. If so, care should 
be taken that no undue strain is 
placed upon the goods and that all 
rods and rollers are perfectly smooth. 


(907) cO 





Spun Rayon and Mock Twist 
Cotton Yarns 
Vechnical [ditor: 

| am sending you two small samples 


of varns The first is a yarn white 
and tan, it appears to me. I would 
like to know how this is made. The 
second ts a woolly appearing yarn. | 
would like to know what it 1s made 


of. (5851) 
Upon examination of the white and 
tan yarn, we find it is equivalent to a 
7741 
rovings, one of regular cotton and the 


cotton yarn made with two 


other of tinged cotton. The twist ts 
left, and was found to be 8.6 turns 
per inch. The staple length of the 
cotton used is .95 in. There seems to 
be very little short stapled 
present in the varn. \ 


cotton 
scalloped 
etfect is very likely obtained by the 
difference in weight of the two rov- 
ings employed in the spinning of this 
product. The tinged roving appears 
to be the finer of the two 

lhe blue sample of yarn is equiva- 


lent to a 6.43 worsted, and from 
chemical and microscopical examina- 


tion is a spun rayon product lhe 
twist is 5.6 turns per inch, very un- 
even, and left hand. The fibers are 


artificial silk, most likely viscose, and 
the staple length varies considerably, 
some being as long as Io in., others 
as short as 2 in. It appears to be 
combed, as_ the almost 


parallel, and was probably spun on 


fibers lie 


the Bradford system. It compares 
very favorably with a spun rayon yarn 
except that it is unusually fuzzy. 

oe oe 


Harnesses in Weaving Gros 


Grain Silk Ribbon 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose a sample of silk gros 
grain ribbon. We would like to have 
vou inform us as to the best method 
of arrangement in the harnesses. We 
wish to know the number of harness 
frames used in the body of the fabric 
and in the edge, and whether each 
edge is drawn on a separate set of 
frames. There are several arrange- 
ments possible and we would like to 
know which is considered the most 
satisfactory for weaving silk. Any 
information you can give us will be 
appreciated. (5854) 

Theoretically, this web would need 
but four however, six 
better and eight 
harnesses are the most satisfactory. 


harnesses ; 
harnesses prove 
The two edges are run on separate 
sets of harnesses. ‘The arrangement 
when using eight harnesses is as fol- 
lows: The ends in the left edge are 
drawn in alternately on harnesses 
Nos. 1 and 2; No. 1 harness working 
2 up, 2 down, and No. 2 harness 
The ends in 
the body of the web are drawn in 
in progressive order on harnesses 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. Harnesses Nos. 


working 2 down, 2 up. 
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li- 


; and 7 work I down, 2 up, I down; 
while harnesses Nos. 6 and 8 work 1 
up, 2 down, 1 up. Of course it is 
possible to draw the body on 2 
harnesses, but such an arrangement 
is likely to crowd the heddles and 
present the danger of chafing the yarn 
which is particularly disastrous in the 
case of silk. 

Of the first two ends in the right 
edge, i.e., the two ends next to the 
body of the web, the first is drawn in 
on No. I harness, and the second on 
No. 2 harness. The reason for this 
is to make a break in the weave be- 
tween the body of the web and the 
edge, so that both edges will appear 
the same. The remaining ends of the 
right edge are drawn in alternately 
on harnesses Nos. 3 and 4. No. 3 
harness works 1 down, 2 up, 1 down; 
and No. 4 harness works I up, 2 
down, 1 up. The reason for drawing 
the edges on the front harnesses is 
that in almost all narrow fabrics the 
edges are very important, and the 
front harnesses being nearer the shut- 
tle. require a smaller shed than the 
back harnesses. The smaller shed 
places less strain upon the yarn and 
insures a better edge. 

* * * 


Wool Cards Used for Cotton 
Waste 
Technical Editor : 

Please advise if it is possible to 
card cotton waste on a regular wool 
card, taking off a large number of 
ends on the condenser system. What 
would be the necessary changes in or 
der to change a wool card to a cotton 
waste card? Also advise the type of 
loom on which spinning tape is usu- 
ally woven. (5835) 


Cotton waste made on 
regular wool cards very successfully, 
taking off from 48 to 30 ends per ring 
doffer, depending upon the size of the 
card, condition oi the stock, ete. 
There would not be any extreme 
change necessary, and a good practi- 
cal carder could make the necessary 
change from wool to cotton waste at 
very little expense. 

lhe cotton waste should be damp- 
ened lightly to keep down the flyings 
and in the condensing of the 
1oving. The excessive amount of the 


varns are 


assist 


System makes it necessary to use extra 
recaution against fires. 

Spinning tape is usually woven on 
a tape loom especially constructed for 
the purpose. 
in use, 


wn 


There are several types 


* * * 


Using Back-Wound Silk 
Technical Editor: 

e have difficulty in using up 
back-wound silk. When we attempt 
to wind some on a cone, putting other 
silk on top, the kinky nature of the 
ba wound silk makes a soft founda- 
tion that causes trouble with the 
Winding. Whereas, when we put it 
on top of other silk, it seems to run 
har and glossy, and the threads thus 
forced together stick, causing trouble 
on the knitting machines. Is there 
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any special solution it can be run 
through to eliminate this or is some 
other treatment advisable? We have 
but little to do, so it is advisable to 
put this silk on cones with the other 
silk. Our silk is gum silk, 5-thread. 
(5858) 

To succeed in using up back-wound 
silk it is necessary to keep it separate 
from the regular stock. Every time 
gum silk is wound it stretches the 
thread and changes its ductility, and 
under atmospheric changes the con- 
traction on the cone is different on the 
back-wound silk than on the regular 
stock. Our suggestions are that you 
handle the work as follows: 

First, unwind the thread from the 
stocking on to a bobbin. Second, run 
the thread from the bobbin over a 
dampening roll on the cone winder, 
under a good tension to draw out the 
kinks. Regulate the tension and wet- 
ness until the desired results are ob- 
tained. Do not make the 
larger than a day’s run, as 


cone any 
the silk 
left over may become hard over night 


* * * 


Peeler Yarns Differ in Color 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing two samples of cord, 
both made from carded peeler cotton. 
You will notice that the cotton in one 
sample is decidedly creamy in color, 
closely bordering upon a touch of vel 
low tinge. The other sample is a 
dead white. Which in your opinion 
is more nearly representative of the 
true peeler color? Which do you 
thing is the better cotton? (5842) 

From superficial observation, sample 
No. 
of peeler because of a creamier color 
There 
to be little, if any, difference in staple, 


I is more nearly representative 


and also a softer feel. seems 
and very little apparent difference in 
the fiber the 
varn for stapling. 

Such small quantities are not suff- 
cient to serve as a 
judging the 
twisting five-inch lengths, the 
ing results were obtained, which 
cast some light on the 
appearance: 


color, in drawn from 


basis of really 


materials, but bv un 


follow 
may 


difference in 


TWISTS IN PLYING 

One Two 
40, 42—41.3 41, 42, 40—41., 
80.0 SO, 89, 96--91.38 


Sample 
3-Ply Twist 42, 
5-Ply Twist 80, 79, 81 


Sample No. 2 has a harder 5-ply 


twist than sample No. 1, and the 
same 3-ply twist. The effect is a 
harder ply twist yarn, which may 


easily account for the difference in 
and Possibly the 
single yarns are not the same either, 


harshness color. 
but they have not been tested because 
of the small quantity of material 
available. 

* * * 


Streaks in Knit Rayon Fabric 
Editor: 

We enclose herewith a 
what we term our “1160” art. silk 
fabric. This fabric was made with 
150 denier artificial silk on a Cooper 
spring needle knitting machine, eight 
feeds, eighteen cylinder, sixteen cut. 
You will notice that the fabric shows 
white circular streaks which look as 
though certain parts of the varn had 


Technical 
length of 


not absorbed the dye in the same pro- 
portion that other parts of the varn 
did. Our first impression was that the 
feeds were not right, but in checking 
same up we can find nothing wrong. 
Furthermore, you will note that the 
streaks vary in design, which would 
not be the case if the feeds were 
out, because if two feeds were out, the 
same design should show all the way 
through. We would be very glad to 
have you test out this cloth 
thoroughly, and give us a report if 
possible that will help us locate the 
trouble. We might mention that we 
oil this silk by immersion and extrac- 
tion before knitting. (5861) 
In the great majority of cases this 
streaky effect in rayon is caused di- 
rectly by an uneven tension before it 
reaches the dyehouse for scouring and 


dyeing. The writer has gone into this 


thoroughly with manufacturers of 
rayon; also has thoroughly studied 


tension in the winding and knitting. 
The remedy is a matter of employing 
an knitter 
fond of research and allowing him to 


expert who is especially 
keep forever on the lookout for this 
tension trouble. Through his consis- 


tent efforts these streaks can be re- 
duced to a lhe applica- 
tion of the proper dves is also a mat- 
ter of The manutacturing of 


knitted 


minimum. 


study 


rayon goods means close, 
careful watching and experimenting 
all the time to get good results 


Uneven Dyeing of Rayon* 


Caused by Coagulating Bath in 


Manufacturing Process 
By L. 


= 
Bochmann. 


Much 
about streaky dyeing of ravon yarns 


has been said and written 


and fabrics 
the with 
knows the real cause of it. 


but the dyer who finds 
trouble them seldom 
If the dye- 
bath is in proper condition and rayon 
skeins become streaky, while real silk 


most 


skeins come out uniform, the cause of 


the streakiness cannot very well be at- 


tributed to the dyeing process. Neither 
can it be in the selection of the dve- 
stuff. Even with vat dves, which as 


a rule give the most uniform results, 
streaks and spots are 
after dyeing 


* Translated from German by The 
hardt. with James W. Cox, Tr., 
gineer, 1) Broadway. New Ye rk 


Mr. C. Hutton, Tech. Editor, 
Textile World. 

65 Franklin St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—Kindly accept our 
sincere thanks for so promptly and 
completely answering our ques- 
tions in your interesting letter of 
December 15th. 

We appreciate 
services you 
and remain, 


this and other 
have rendered us. 


Very truly yours, 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES COR. 
PORATION 


J. S. Cassells 
Advertising Division 


(Signed) 
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often noticeable 








Years ago, when the manufacture of 
ravon was still in its early stage of 
perfection, the diameters of the single 
filaments varied considerably and hence 
many were led to believe 
that this was the cause of the uneven 
But even the 
yarn sizes are made very uniform, and 
vet uneven results are still obtained in 


dveing. 


consumers 


dyeing today finest 


Many Reasons Advanced 
\nother for this streakiness 
was thought to be in the selection of 
the raw pulp or the linters used for the 


reason 


manufacture of the ditferent lots of 

\lthough the mixture is al- 
uniform for one and the same 
lot, skeins of this lot show more or less 


rayon. 


WavVs 


the same imperfections atter dveing. 
the solution 
cannot be the reason for uneven dye- 


Ing: qualities because tl 


The ageing of viscose 
ie big mills al- 
Ways spin the rayon solution at the 


same degree. 


If the dyer takes a skein of viscose 
and moistens it, he can often observe, 
before dveing, that in this skein one 


place looks glassy white, while an- 
other part looks milky white Such 
skeins will show more or less pro- 


nounced streaks after dveing 


The real cause of the streakiness 1s 


to be found in the coagu- 
If, for 
le up according to 
patents Nos. 
used to 
out 


at the same time, 


likely 
bath. 
different baths mac 


very 


lating instance, three 


and French 


187947, 


German 
39973, 451270, are 
spin three skeins of rayon fibers 
of the same solution 
the dved 
the same dve, the result will be 


and varns are afterwards 
with 
three skeins of the same color but of 


three different tones 


Acid Determines Precipitation 


The stronger the acid content of the 
coagulating bath, the greater the pre- 
cipitation of cellulose zantogenate, and 


the less the affinity ot the tiber for 


dves. Different degrees of acidity give 
ravon varns different structures. In 
spinning viscose on a frame of 100 
spools, the acid content of the coagu- 
lating solution cannot be the same at 


the beginning and the end ot the spin- 


ing process. 


Supposing that the solution is regu- 
an inlet outlet, it 1s 
clear that filaments at the inlet are ex- 


lated by and an 
posed to a stronger precipitation than 
are filaments at the outlet, and at the 


beginning of the process there is more 


precipitation than at the end. The 
ravon of the 100 spools is used in 
further operations without being 


Only after the dyeing do the 
differences the on 
spools spun at the inlet and at the out- 
let show up. 


s rted. 


between rayon 


Mixing up of the different spools 
should, therefore, be avoided. <A per- 
fect dyeing, however, is only possible 
with a regulation of the 
coagulating bath. In eupremmonium 
silk the trouble with the cozgulating 
is less pronounced. 


uniform 
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A New Field for 
Textile Manufacturers 








N view of the new and even lower prices 
of the fine sizes of Tubize, you will find 





possibilities that lic in the admixture of 
Tubize yarns with other textiles. These 
gossamer threads, proven —under actual | 


that it will pay you to investigate the great 
| 
| 
| 





machine tests — stronger than any other | 
artificial silk, are particularly well suited to | 
manufacturing requirements especially in | 
combination with other textiles. | 
Write us and we will cheerfully supply in- 
formation gained from our experience in 


obtaining the most beautiful effects with 
Tubize. 





TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
Sales Office: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit) | 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hopewell, Va. | 


jubize 


REG. U.S. PAT. O77 
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Upkeep of Spinning Frames 





Preventing Accumulation of Lint 
in Bearings—Oiling 


By J. Limbrunner 


Our spinning frames had to handle 
long-fibred material; and, as a result 
of this, the fly had a tendency to cling 
to everything and wrap tightly around 
parts. This latter feature 
was particularly objectionable as the 
fy would get between rotating hubs 
of band idlers and stationary idler 
brackets, thus causing idlers to stick, 
producing a braking effect as indicated 
in Fig. 1. To overcome this difficulty 


rotating 


we made up dished tin washers which 
were soldered over ends of hubs on 
idlers as shown in Fig. 2, and at the 
same time made the wood bearings in 
This 


the brackets convex at the ends. 
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Two Causes of Picker-Room Fires 


Ignition by Sparks or by Frictional Heat May be Prevented by 
Proper Moisture Control 


By F. J. Hoxie* 


HE pickers are the source of many 
of the fires in cotton mills. Such 
that the cause 
given in insurance reports has become 
conventionalized into sub- 
stance in the stock.” This expression 
is vague and meaningless, but the im- 
pression is that the “foreign substance” 
referred to is iron or whick, 
passing along with the cotton make 
sparks when in contact with the 
rapidly revolving iron beaters. 


fires are so common 


“foreign 


stones 


This 
can and does cause fires in excessively 


dry cotton. This is an accidental ap- 
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produced the desired results of throw- 
ing or forcing out the fly between hub 
and bearing, rather than wrapping it 
around the spindle while rotating. 
On the same machines it was also 
found that the ball bearings support- 
ing the band drums did not receive a 
sufficient amount of oil. The reason 
for this was that the bearings cannot 
be easily seen and the oiler in using 
a long-spout oil can does not know 
just how much oil to put into the ball 
bearing housing. Realizing that it 
would not be sufficient to instruct the 
oiler to put in oil until it started run- 
ning out at the ends, we hit upon the 
idea of providing him with a measur- 
ing cup to which a cock and long spout 
were attached, as shown in Fig. 3. It 
was determined by experiments how 
much oil was required to fill the ball 
bearing housings after a_ certain 
number of hours of operation, and the 
size of the cup was made accordingly. 


{0 use this device, the oiler puts the 
open end of the spout into the oil hole 
of the housing and holds the device 
in position by a wire suspended from 
‘ suitable point on the frame. After 


ng the cup with oil, he opens the 


letting the oil run into the 
earings, 
DGTON, Mr. The recent announce- 


t of the Maine Central Railroad that 
narrow guage railroad between this 
and Harrison will cease to oper- 
is caused the textile interests here 
consternation. Efforts are being 
to have the town purchase and 
Derate the line, which if closed would 
nsly hamper shipments of two large 
mHls as well as other mdustries 


plication of the same principle resorted 
to in olden times when flint and steel 
were used for kindling fires, and a 
tinder box containing carefully dried 
or charred tow was a necessary part 
of the apparatus. Cotton with a nor 
mal moisture content of 8% cannot be 
ignited by a shower of sparks from 
an emery wheel unless held, as _illus- 
trated, in the sparks long enough to be 
considerably dried by the warm air 
blast from the wheel. 


On the other hand, cotton which is 
excessively moist causes fires by wind- 
ing tightly about shafts, and becoming 
ignited by friction against bearings. 
Therefore, the real cause of the fires 
often is not the “foreign substance” 
but the abnormal dryness or moisture 
in the cotton. Normally dry cotton 
cannot be made to pack about bearings 
as can be done with cotton containing 
10% or more of moisture. 


Most Fires in Winter 


Within the last twenty-five years 
3088 picker fires have been reported 
by the cotton factories insured in the 
Factory Mutual Companies. When 
these fires are plotted so as to show 
their distribution through the months 
of the year, the curves? show a 
markedly increasing tendency toward 
fires when the air is dry in winter, or 
when moist new cotton is introduced 
in late autumn. 


* Engineer and Special 
Factory Mutual Fire 
Boston, Mass 

+ Curve data 
Manufacturers 
Providence, R. I 


Inspe ctor, Associated 
Insurance Companies, 


furnished hw | M 
Mutual Fire 


Heerman, 
Imsurance Co., 


Doubtless much of the cotton is not 
in equilibrium with the 
moisture at the time of 


the fires occur. 


atmospheric 
vear in which 
Some of the cotton 
bales probably have been kept out ot 
doors as can be seen on a trip through 


the cotton growing country. Some ot 
it may have been stored in damp base 
ments. 


tions 


Under either of these condi 
the cotton will have an 
Often much cotton is 
kept in heated storehouses in the win- 


excess 
of moisture. 


ter and will, therefore, be excessively 
dry when brought to the pickers. 


New sometimes received 
directly from the field and therefore 
contains an excess of natural moisture 
or juice from the plant. This is the 
case more frequently now than it was 
in the past, because, due to the high 
price of cotton, less of it is kept on 
hand by the mills. Years ago many 
of the northern mills got in their 
year’s supply of cotton in the fall and 
arranged to have enough old cotton 
on hand to run well into the winter, 
so as to allow the new 


cotton is 


cotton to be 
come dried out before putting it into 





Cotton Containing 8 Per Cent Moisture 
Not Ignited by Sparks from 
W heel 


Emery 


the pickers. 
to avoid picker fires, but to get a more 
uniform product. 


This was not primarily 


Mills Pay for Water 


The moisture absorbed may vary 
from 4 to 14% under extreme condi- 
tions, and since there is no legal stand 
ard of moisture in raw cotton in this 
country, the dealer in cotton has every 
incentive to keep the cotton under such 
conditions that it will absorb the maxi- 
mum of moisture previous to delivery. 
How great a financial item the excess 
moisture in raw cotton is we have no 
means of knowing, and I think but 
few of the mills have any idea how 
many dollars a year they are paying 
for excess moisture. In England, 
there is a standard of moisture of 8% 
of the weight of the cotton as re 
ceived; that is, 8.7% regain. In the 
United States there is no such stand- 


(911) 63 


ro nn 
aid, alla 


rarely if ever is the amount 
ot moisture which will be accepted 


mentioned in a contract for cotton. 
Therefore, claims based on excess 
moisture 


content cannot be made unti! 
appears wet; 
15% or more ot 


the cotton that is, con 


tains water. 


It is not difficult 


commercial accuracy the moisture cot 


to estimate with 


ton contains by measuring the relative 


humidity of the air with which it 


It 1S 


at equilibrium. This can be done in 


case ot a considerable number of bales 


of cotton by placing 


| recording hy 
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Relative Seasonal Occurrence of Picker 
Room Fires 


grometer in the room with it and keep- 
ing the room tightly closed over night. 
With smaller quantities of stock, the 
moisture can be determined in the 
opener room by taking a handful of 
cotton from the outside and inside of 
every bale and placing it in a tightly 
closed box with a recording hygrome- 
ter. The dial of the hygrometer may 
be graduated in per cent of moisture 
instead of relative humidity, since one 
is directly dependent upon the other. 
Che amount of moisture contained by 
cotton at different relative humidities 
can be obtained 


from Hartshorne’s 
table of moisture regain in cotton. It 


is, in part, as follows: 


Relative 


Humidity Moisture 


40%........ ‘. 3 5% 
PUR Se cence ww 6% 
ces ais, eK ela aaa 7% 
RT ap sol aie wikiane ae ON aia in aacele 9% 
Wie. cata e bees ae ae 11% 
Ns soos ere her i'a be echiof wale mnie es Wie ie 13% 


When the 
shows a 


recording hygrometer 


reading of below 50% or 
above 70% relative humidity, the cot- 
ton may give trouble from fires, and 
at the same time may appear trouble- 
some in processing. 


If cotton which is either excessively 
dry or moist must be put through the 
pickers immediately, it cam be moist 
ened or dried to the desired moisture 
content in the bales in the storehouse 
by placing humidifiers near the over- 
dry cotton, or placing that which is 


over:moist in a heated room with 


cood ventilation. The condition of the 
cotton should be observed from time to 
means of a 


time by recording hy 


srometer placed near it. The ventila 
should be 
an observation is being made. 
this 
purpose should be checked against a 


shut off night 


tion over 
when 


The hair hvgrometer used for 


sling psychrometer from time to time. 
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cA Modern Rayon Converting Plant 


Se VISCOSA’S service to the textile 
industry includes a modernly equipped 
converting plant, conveniently located in 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


This large plant enables us to meet your 
needs in Viscose or Nitrocellulose Rayon 


to the last detail. We ship from this con- 
verting plant MISTLETOE BRAND RAYON Y 


in form for immediate use in any weaving fi p) , 
Bs ° f Hi 
or knitting operation. wl | 


| 
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COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
TELEPHONE: ASHLAND e390 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, IIL 
Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. 1. H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanoaga, Tenn. 
~ommercial Tradine Coreoration, Ltd., Toronto, Can 
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Raw Silk Cleaner 
Silks 


Catcher for and 
Rayons 

Klotsco” slub catcher nas been 
and placed on the market by 

J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., 

t is the result ot research work 
silk cleaners by Klots Brothers, 
proves the quality of silk and 
meeting the prevailing con- 

ns in mills. Lavigne & Suter, 200 
\ve., New York, are agents for 
nited States. The Universal 
ing Co. are agents for foreign 


slub 


i Ties. 

It is conceded that slubs must be re- 
during the first processing oi 
lk thread, and though the'loss in 
duction and outlay seems to be a 
len, it is far less than the amount 
st all along the line znd actuaily paid 
itt in claims by manufacturers be- 
wuse of these defects. Notwithstand 
ng the continual efforts c, improve 
e condition of raw silk coming to 
is country, a large percentage still 

ntains slubs. 
he device is small and can readily 
ittached to any kind of silk thread 
The yarn or thread is 
vn through a fine 
pening in a small oblong-shaped steel 
ite. which is held in suitable 
The plates are removable 
un the brackets in a few seconds, so 
ita different plate can be used for 
the different groups of 
Two plates will take care 
regular groups of threads. All 
idjustment is done away with, thus 
eliminating mistakes; also any chance 
perators tampering with the 


nes. 


very slot or 


rackets. 


Sizes or 


reads. 


eaner 

hey especially recommend using 
the cleaners on last processes, reels, 

llers, coners, and redraw frames so 
lat the yarn leaves the mill clean and 
ree trom slubs, waste, etc. It is not 
necessary to remove the small pieces, 
they cover in the goods. The 
use the trouble. No machinists cre 
necessary to keep the device in work- 
ng condition. 


1 
slubs 





Rayon and Silk Spooler 


Flexible Machine Adapted to 
Changing Mill Conditions 

e Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 

e, Mass., have brought out a 

e woler known as Model F, which 

ndle cotton, silk, or rayon. The 

idvantage claimed is flexibility. 

litions demand a change from 

to cotton, cotton to silk, or vice 

ver the new spooler is adapted to 

neet these requirements without costly 


ons. Any new tendencies in 


les ind style in goods can be taken 
ge of at once. It is possible 
iny desired wind; one can have 
a r or bottle wind, straight wind 


thle-headed spool, or straight 


t 


ith reduced tor 





The spindles can be either band or 
tape driven as desired. The spindles 
of the band-driven type are as light 
i with the work 
They do not require 
oiling more than once a month, due to 


consistent de- 


as 18 


manded of them. 


the large oil supply in the bolster case. 
One band drives two spindies, one on 
each side of the frame. The advantage 
of a tape-driven spindle lies in the re- 
sulting uniform speed and the prop- 
erly wound spools which consequently 
are made. 

On cotton, rayon, or silk they recom- 
mend the use of the Holt-Seeley 
spindle. This spindle imparts an even 
tension at all times to the yarn as it 
is being wound on the pombin. Owing 
to the peculiar construction, a con- 
stant, predetermined tension is im- 
parted to the yarn, irrespective of the 
weight of the bobbin, thus rendering 
this spindle particularly 
winding fine yarns. 


adapted for 


the 
the 
range of adjustments is very wide, and 
the machine is at all times simple to 
operate. This spooler is built to wind 
from warp, filling, or tension bobbins 
as ordered. 


\ll necessary adjustments of 


machine are readily accessible, 


the 
frame is equipped with the well-known 
type of Wade bobbin holder. For fill- 
ing bobbins or cops the frame is fitted 
with skewers held on rods on each side 
of the frame. 


For warp bobbins 


Side spind'es are pro 





vided for winding trom twister bob- 
bins. 

he thread guides are easily and 
positively set to suit the size of yarn 
by means of inclined adjusting feet 
with positive holding screws. In order 
to obtain satisfactorily wound spools 
from filling-wound bobbins, it is es- 


sential that a untform tens:on be im 


parted to the yarn ‘n its passave from 
\ccordingly, 
dit- 
ferent devices for this purpose which 


the bobbin to the spool 


they have devised a number of 


cover all requirements. 
Magnetic Brakes 
Dimensions—Have 


changeable Magnets 
lhe new magnetic brakes, types DI 


Small Inter- 


and AI, being manufactured by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company for both direct 


current and alternating-current serv- 
ice, in addition to being spring set and 
easily adjustable, have unusually small 
dimensions, a distinct advantage for 
industrial applications The small 
diameter of the brake wheel is said to 
require less power to operate and less 
time for starting and stopping. 

\ weather-proof cast steel housing 
for the magnet, is another feature of 
brakes. The 
unit is protected against damage and 
Ventilation 
for by hooded openings in the cover 


these magnet and coil 


the weather. is provided 


New Whitin Spooler Arranged for Rayon 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES | 


g, and cored 


ot the housin holes in the 
base. 

\ feature particularly advantageous 
to machinery manutacturers is the in 
terchangeabilitv of the magnets of the 


brakes. 


magnet can be 


two types of The complete 


from the 
brake by simply taking out one pivot 


pin bolts in 


removed 


and loosening two the 





New Type AI Magnetic 


Westinghouse 
Brake 


tapered blocks, and a new ‘magnet sub 
stituted in a short With 
this design the same equipment may be 
used for both alternating-current and 
direct-current work by merely chang- 


very time 


ing the magnet 

Che direct-current 
constructed 
waterproot construction and protection 


brakes can be 


for marine service where 


against corrosion is required. 

the manual enables the 
motor to be operated without the brake 
during inspection or tests. 


release 


Selt-align- 
ing brake shoes, and the absence of 
undue wearing parts, give these 
brakes the quality of operating with 
maximum reliability and ease of main 
tenance. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Corp, Machine for brading. 1,593,670. 
Cc. M Peterson, Shirley, Mass. 


Assignor to Samson Cordage Works, 
Boston, Mass 

Cotton chopper. 1,593,941. M. L 
ford, Mart, Texas. 

FIREPROOFING of textile fibers and fabrics 
and other porous or absorbent sub 

La 752... }. -&. 
Craig, Manchester, Eng. Assignor to 
Peter Spence & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, 
England. 

FLAx, hemp and 
Quick retting of. 
Austerwell and L. 
France. 

Loom. 1,593,980. W. J. Lutton, Pater 
son, N. J. Assignor of one-half to 

Franck, Paterson, N. J 


loom pattern mechanism, Driving device 


Lang 
articles. 


stances or 


other textile plants, 
1,593,788. G. B 
Peufaillit, Lille, 


Maurice 


for. 1,593.736. W. M. Wattie, Wor 
cester, Mass \ssignor to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,593,868 
Hm. A Davis, Hopedale, Mass 
Assignor to Draper Corp., Hopedale 
Mass. 

Looms, Transferrer for weft replenish 
ing 1,594,332. S. S. Jackson. Hvde 
Park, Mass \ssignor to TI Stat 
ford Co., Readville, Mass 








Equitable Service 
(In part) 


Trust Service for 
Corporations 

This department acts as a trustee un- 
der mortgages and deeds of trust, de- 
pository under protective agreements, 
rec el\ er for ce ry rations, and perf rms 
all similar services. 

Transfer 

and Registrar Service 

This department acts as stock regis- 
trar and transfer agent in the dis 
bursement of dividends, provides 
every safeguard against the over-is- 
suance of stock and relieves our clients 
of much clerical detail. 


Safe Keeping Service 
This is equal to having a financial 
secretary, collecting all income on 
stocks and bonds as it becomes due, 
rendering its professional advice in 
matters of rights of conversion and 
subscription, and all similar affairs. 


Reorganization Service 
Keeping records of securities, handling 
all rec ganization detail work, recelv- 
ing and recording subscriptions of new 
stock or bonds is the work of this de- 
partment. 


Tax Service 


Our tax department furnishes free, in- 
formation regarding all state and gov- 
ernment taxes, and assists in their 
computation, 


Investment Service 


Our bond department gives your indi- 
vidual case its expert advice on any 
investment matter, and finances com- 
panies of established standing. 


Foreign Banking Service 


Aided by our New York, London and 
Paris offices, and many foreign corre- 
spondents, we are ably fitted to per- 
form every kind of international 
financial transaction. 


Equitable Letters 
of Credit 


Our ETC Dollar Letter of Credit, 
which can be obtained through your 
local bank, provides a safe, economi- 
cal and convenient way to carry funds 
abroad. It also entitles you to the 
services of our foreign travel depart- 
ment which will add immeasurablv to 
the enjoyment and facility of Euro 
pean travel. 


Our booklet, Fauitahle Service, will ex 

plain in detail many other ways in 
which your business can benefit: by 
The Equitable’s prestige and scope of 
service. A capy will be mailed to you 
upon request. 











Do you need 


dependable information P 


Dependable industrial, trade and credit 
information in any part of the world, 
furnished by The Equitable, is available 


to business men through their local banks. 


Read the column at the left.... then 


send for our booklet, Eguitable Service. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. 247 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Puapecpenia: Packard Building Cnicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Bavtimore: Keyser Bldg., Calvert & Redwood Sts. San Francisco: 485 California St. 


LONDON : PARIS . MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $450,000,000 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


.AWRENCEBURG, Ky. Construction 
has been started on the new plant of the 
Dean & Sherk Corp. at Lawrenceburg. 
The building will cost approximately 
$128,000, 

*K OSEBORO, N. c Mills, 
Inc. are progressing with the construction 
of their plant and will probably get into 
production on coarse yarns next Fall. 
Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing motors 
have been purchased to drive the mills’ 
equipment. 


Roseboro 


Spray, N. C. It is reported that Mrs. 
Lily Morehead Mebane, widow of B. 
Frank Mebane, former president of the 
Leaksville and Morehead Cotton Mills, 
is planning the modernizing and re- 
organization of the mills willed her by 
Mr. Mebane. Extensive improvements 
in equipment and machinery are under- 
way at both plants. Operation of these 
two mills at capacity will soon be started, 
it is stated. Mrs. Mebane is also taking 
an active interest in the improvement 
and upkeep of the vast property left her 
in the name of the Spray Water Power 
& Land Co., and kindred companies. 


F. W. Maurer & 
4311 Wayne Ave., manufac- 
tapes, bindings and narrow 
has awarded contract to Wm. 
& Sons Co., engineers and con- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Sons Co., 
turers of 
fabrics, 
Steele 
structors, for alterations to be made to 
their plant, which will cost about $5,000. 


Cuester, Pa. Nell-A-May Plush Co., 
plush manufacturers formerly located at 
6th and Madison Ave., are now in their 
new and modernly equipped plant at 114 
W. Fifth St., where considerably larger 
quarters are available and laiest equip- 
ment has been installed. Their new dye- 
house is one of the most efficiently ar- 
ranged and equipped in this section. 


‘Laurens, S.C. The Laurens Cotton 
Mills have completed the electrification 
of their plant and it is now being oper- 
ated entirely by electric current. 


*(CuUERO, TEX The Cotton 
Mills Co., has secured a charter. The 
new company will install 5,000 spindles 


Cuero 


for the production of yarns. P. M. 
Keller, of Belton, Tex., will be general 
mal iver. 

ARLINGEN, TEX. The Valley Cot- 
ton Mills have preliminary plans in 


progress for the construction of a one 
and two-story mill on local site, with 
equipment of about 5,000 spindles, 
estimated to cost in excess of $200,000, 
ling equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 

\ruens, Ata. The Wellman Cotton 
Mill Co., resumed night operations Aug. 
he night shift was discontinued 
al two months ago when the decreas- 
ig ¢emand for cotton yarns made such 
a step appear advisable. 


GEPORT, Conn. The Barton’s Bias 
Narrow Fabric Co. has filed notice of 
chance of name to the Barton’s Bias Co. 


cates previous mention of project. 


*BosTon, 


M ASS. The plan 
reorganization of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., is now in operation, according to a 
recent statement of the bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee. 


tor the 


The committee voted 
to accept deposits of the first mortgage 
10-year 7% sinking fund gold bonds until 
the close of business on Sept. 1 


FALL RIVveEr, Mass. The Massasoit- 
Pocasset National bank, of this city, 
has attached in the sum of $50,000 the 


fund of the Pocasset Mfg. Co., on de- 
posit in the Fall River National bank, 
the B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co., both of 
this city, and in the Shawmut National 
bank, of Boston, in an action having to 
do with certain notes. The writ was 
issued from the superior court and is 
made returnable to the court on the first 
Monday in September. The real estate 
of the mill had previously been attached 
in the sum of $30,000 by the Fall River 
Savings bank in an 
based on 


action of 
This 


contract 


notes. writ is also re- 

turnable on the first Monday in Sept- 
ember. 

*FaLL River, Mass. At a_ closed 

creditors’ meeting held Aug. 6, sale ot 


the Seaconnet Mills on the basis of $5 
per spindle, an aggregate of $350,000, 
Was unanimously recommended by the 
majority of the unsecured creditors. The 
name of the prospective purchaser was 
not disclosed but it stated he 
consume the entire product of the 
in his business. 


will 
mill 


Was 


FISHERVILLE, MAss. The Fisher Mfg. 
Co. has curtailed operations to four 
days a week after running ful! time for 
a year. 


* LAWRENCE, Mass. Consolidation of 
the cotton spinning departments of the 


Pacific Mills here will not curtail pro- 
duction, officials of the mills have an- 
nounced. Under the new arrangement 


all cotton spinning will be done in the 
same building instead of 
on in different structures. 


being carried 


NortH ApAms, Mass. According to 
J. A. Swayzee, vice president of the 
International Spool Thread  Corp., 


George Reynolds, assistant to the presi- 
dent of that corporation and Oscar K. 
Goll, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Commerce and 
Industry in Mexico, with headquarters 
in New York, who have been holding 
conferences in North Adams, everything 
seems favorable for the establishment of 
a thread manufacturing plant to cost 
between $750,000 and $1,000,000 in Mex- 
1c. 


West WarrEN, Mass. The Warren 
Cotton Mills of the Thorndike Co., with 
the exception of the wool finishing de- 
partment, will shut down on Aug. 28 
until Sept. 7 for the annual vacation. 


3UFFALO, N. Y. Fire last week dam- 
aged a two-story warehouse of the Buf- 
falo Weaving & Belting Co., Chandler 
St., with loss reported at about $4,000 
The damage will be replaced. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. At a meeting of 
stockholders of the Smithfield Mills 
held recently, organization was per- 
fected and plans formulated for resump- 
tion of operations as soon as business 


conditions permit. Southgate Jones, vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Durham, N. C., was elected president of 
the mill; W. H. Austin, of Smithfield, 
vice president; D. Rossett, vice presi- 
dent of the Murchison National Bank of 
Wilmington, secretary-treasurer. The 
board of directors consists of Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice president of the Wach- 
ovia Bank & Trust Co., Raleigh; South- 
gate Jones, of Durham; D. Rossett, of 
Wilmington; Mr. Bohler of the Amer- 
ican National Exchange of Greensboro, 
and J. J. Broadhurst, of this city. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The three-story 
building at 10th & Westmoreland Sts., 
formerly occupied by the Hohfeld Mfg. 
Co., formerly manufacturers of 
mocks, ete., of which A. S. Webb 
receiver, has been sold by the receiver 
to E. H. Wert, for $66,000. The plant 
contains approximately 30,000 ft., 
having a frontage of 196 ft. on West- 
moreland and 122 ft. on 10th St 


ham- 
was 


Sq. 


WooprurF, S.C. The 
ton Mills closed down on 
ten-day 


Woodruff Cot 
Aug. 5 for a 
period. Machinery will be re 
paired during the idleness 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. The Monticello 
Textiles, Inc., has received a charter to 


manufacture cotton, wool and silk fab 
rics. Authorized capital consists of 
$50,000 preferred and 500° shares of 
common stock. M. M. Henderson, of 
Norwalk, Conn., is president: T. Car 
lisle Crump, of Charlottesville, vice 
president, and Duncan Frizzell, of Nor- 
walk, Conn., secretary. 

HAMILTON, OnNT., CANADA. Cosmos 


Imperial Mills, Ltd., with plants at Yar- 


mouth, N. S., and Hamilton, Ont., are 
about to pass from American to Cana- 
dian control. Cosmos Imperial Mills, 
Ltd., operate two plants, the first at 
Yarmouth, being established 42  vears 


ago. This was acquired by Boston in- 


terests who later acquired a second plant 


at Hamilton. The two plants were run 
as separate enterprises until 1924 when 
they were merged under the title of 
Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd. 
WOOL 
New Construction and Additions 
Cuicaco, Ii The Olson Rug Co. 


will erect a $1,000,000 Wilton rug plant 
at Crawford and Sts. The 
first unit, a “U” shaped building, will 
have a good sized park in front of it on 
the corner. The entrance will be 
through a Gothic tower in which the 
water tanks will be placed. Additional 
units will be built to the west later %n 
as business warrants it. Meanwhile this 
vacant extending along Diversey 
from the first unit west to the St. Paul 
right of way is to be made into an ath- 
letic field, with ball diamond, tennis 
courts, etc. The first floor of the build- 
ing will be used for sorting and blend- 
ing wools; the second floor for carding 
and spinning, and the top floor for weav- 
ing and finishing. <A dye 
house adjoining, will have a capacity 
of 60,000 Ibs. a week. The company 
will continue to operate its other mill 


Diversey 


main 


one-story 


at 32 Laflin St FF. E. Davidson, Chi- 
cago architect and engineer, has de- 
signed the first unit of what eventually 
will be one of the largest rug plants in 
the world, and which, when entirely 
completed, will spread out over a ten 
acre tract on the northwest side 

Des Mornes, IA. Sheuerman Bros., 
Inc., are taking over a_ three-story 
building at Seventh and Vine Sts. which 
will be remodeled and connected with 
their Capital City Woolen Mills by a 
bridge and used for expansion. Sevy- 
eral carloads of machinery have been 
purchased from the Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills, Chicago, and this, to- 


gether with new equipment, will be in 
stalled in the Capital City mills 


CHERRY VALLEY, Mass 


ning Smith Textile Corp. 
new electric napper ‘in its 


The Chan- 
is installing a 


napping room 

which is expected to do the work five 

times as fast as the old nappers 
CoHoges, N. Y The Star Woolen 


Co. has completed enlargement and re 
pairs to its plant on Mohawk St 
the supervision of 


Neary 


under 


Contractor 7 \\ 


Fact and Gossip 


Poguonock, CONN The Dunham 
Mills, Inc. have placed their two local 
plants on the market, following a shut 


down of about a year. Operations are 
continued at the Naugatuck, 
mill for cloth production 


on a reduced schedule 


being 


Conn., shoe 


SANFORD, 


Mt The 
called for the 


Sanford Mills 
redemption of all 
of the preferred stock of the company, 


have 


totaling $1,500,000, for which stock 
holders will be paid at the rate of $105 
per share. 

Boston, Mass Robert Gordon, re 


ceiver for the Old Colony Woolen Mills, 
has recently filed a the Suf 
folk Superior Court shows that 
he has oper 


report in 
which 
received $202,298.76 
ating the 

$94,578.69, leaving a balance of $107. 
720.87... Mr. Gordon asks authority to 
distribute an 820 dividend to 


from 


business, 


and has disbursed 


creditors. 


Mass. \ 
wages has been mace 
partment of the 
the operatives 
piece work 
vented a_ strike. 


CLINTON, read 

in the weaving de 

Mills, Ine 
receive a 


This 


ustment of 


Roubaix 
whereby will 


higher scale. pre 


DUDLEY, Mass The Perryville 
Woolen Mills, Inc., have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $200,000 
to succeed the Estate of Josiah Perry, 
Inc., which for many years operated 
the mill in the village of Perryville in 
this town. The officers and 
of the new corporation are: President, 
John G. Zabriskie, New York; treas- 
urer, John B. Thompson, Webster, 
Mass., James H. Pickford and Peter F. 
Duffy, both also of Webster. Mr. Za- 
briskie is of the firm of John G. Zabris- 
kie & Co., selling agents for the for- 
mer owner; Mr. Thompson was _ pay- 
master, Mr. Pickford was superintend- 
ent and Mr. Duffy an overseer in the 
mill, in which positions they will con- 
tinue under the new ownership. 


directors 


Uxepripce, Mass. The Elmdale mill 
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Are You Meeting 
Competition With a Move? 


Max plants are doing 
that very thing—the 
placing of a second plant in a 
more strategic location where 
production costs and distribu- 
tion costs are lower. The far- 


sighted ones are getting in touch 


with Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. 


In this Hub City of the Southeast all industrial 
advantages combine to make it the logical loca- 
tion for your Southern plant. Power—Water 
Labor—Transportation—all the fundamental 
factors are present in abundance. 


You can get the complete story of Spartanburg 
by writing for a copy of the Industrial Survey. 
In it you will find the kind of facts that the busi- 
ness man wants first. It will pay you to write for 
it today. Due to our desire to avoid a promis- 
cuous distribution, please make your request for 
the Survey on your business stationery. 


INDUSTRIAI aaieeaaeti 


SPARTANBURG 


“The Hub City of the Southeast’’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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linfppermiall Sanitieey lloor 
for Textile Plants 
Put on like Plaster — Wears like Iron 


—waterproof, fireproof, resilient, noiseless, dustless 


A composition material easily applied in plastic form 
over practically any kind of floor. Laid about 34 inch 
thick. Imperial floor does not crack, peel or come 
loose from foundation. A continuous, fine-grained, 
smooth, non-slipping surface. No crevices to gather 
grease, dirt, dust, disease germs or moisture. 


Ideal Floor for Factory, Office Building, Kitchen, 
Pantry, Bathroom, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restau- 
rant, Theatre, Hotel, Railroad Station, Hospital — 
wherever a beautiful, substantial floor is desired. 
Several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE of your first and second choice of colors. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 
32-38 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 
A Success for 15 Years 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued | 


of F. Scott & Sons, Inc., resumed 
oper tions on Aug. 9 after a two weeks’ 
shut down for vacations. 


RREN, Mass. The 30 ft. front 
pric wall of the filling department of 
the \Varren Woolen Mills gave way on 
Iuly 31, causing loss estimated at sev- 
eral thousand dollars. No one was 
njured. The building was used chiefly 
is a storehouse. It is being repaired. 


\WorcESTER, Mass. The M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates have curtailed operations 
rom 48 to 40 hours per week. A full 


force is employed. 


*\\oRCESTER, Mass. Lahn & Simons, 
New York wool merchants, have pur- 
chased the property of Mrs. Viola B. 
Taylor, former head of the Barbara 
Woolen Co., 122 Gold St., on Beech- 
mont St., which is assessed at $18,700. 
They held a mortgage on the property 
ind bid it in at a public auction sale. 
Lahn & Simons are the owners of the 
Union Textile Corp., which succeeded 
the Barbara Woolen Co. 


RENSSELAER, N. Y. The Albany 
Woolen Mills, Inc., have increased 
operations and the entire plant is now 
running day and night. 


WARRENSBURG, N.Y. The Warrens- 
burg Woolen, Co. will continue opera- 
tions as heretofore, while it is said that 
Stockton will succeed the late 
N. M. Eldridge as head of the firm. 
Mr. Stockton has been general manager 
for several years. 


Lee F. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. has distributed its 31st 
semi-annual bonus among employes, 
totaling about $480,000, divided among 
7,200 operatives. This compares with a 
bonus of $450,000 distributed last Feb- 
ruary to 7,073 employes. Since August 
1911, the company has given $7,645,000 
in bonuses to workers at the mills. 


BROWNSVILLE, Ore. The Brownsville 
Woolen Mills suffered a fire loss of 
about $20,000 Aug. 4. The galvanized 
walls of the picking room, where the 
fire started, helped to prevent the flames 
irom spreading and destroying the en- 
tire plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Machinery and 
equipment of the Almont Worsted Co., 
ic, formerly manufacturers of woolen 


and worsted men’s 


wear and dress 
goods, Mulberry & Bridge Sts., Frank- 
td, has been sold to Max Satinsky of 


the Frankford Worsted Mills, Church 
st. & Adams Ave., Frankford, manu- 
lacturers of cap cloth and dress goods. 
[he purchaser may continue to operate 
f looms, approximately 80, at the 
‘ address as a branch of the Frank- 
tord Worsted Co. The Frankford 
Worsted Co. recently acquired the plant 
P. Rinehart’s Sons, 439 Collom 
ermantown, spinners of wool and 
yarns, as has been announced in 
columns, the plant being operated 
ply their looms with yarn only. 


ILADELPHIA, Pa. Public auction 
assets of Mark D. Ring’s Sons 
Sth & Haverford Ave., spinners 
rpet and knitting yarns, will be 
eld at 10 a. m. Aug. 31 on the mill 
S Sale will be conducted by 
| T. Freemen & Co., auctioneers. 


HONY, R. I. The Rosella Mills, 
anufacturers of mechanical felts, 


ites previous mention of project. 


e « . | 
plan to transfer their machinery and | 
equipment from Anthony to a _ new| 
brick building at Washington St., Arc- 


tic, R. I., about Aug. 15. 


*PuHivippr, W. Va. Dr. J. W. Myers 
and associates, who recently acquired 
the Philippi Blanket Mills at Philippi, 
have made application for a charter of 
incorporation and will soon put the plant 
in operation. M. R. Teatherington has 
been appointed superintendent. 


KNIT | 


New Construction and Additions 


*Los ANGELES, Cat. The Los Angeles 
Knitting Co., Inc., has removed mach- | 
inery to its new one-story, 150 x 150 ft. 
plant at Hollydale, about 10 miles south 
of Los Angeles, and started operations 
there. 





SoutH BeENp., INp. Wilson Bros. 
plan to add hosiery to their line of 
products and for this purpose have 


ordered 162 hosiery knitting machines. 
It is said they will start manufacturing 
fine mercerized cotton, rayon and pure 
silk hosiery, principally of the more 
conservative types, within the next 30 
days. 


PapucAH, Ky The 
iery Mills are 
laboratory for 


Paducah Hos- 
installing an up-to-date 
analytical and experi 
mental purposes in their newly erected 
dye house at Paducah. This laboratory 
was made possible and has become 
necessary due to the fact that this mill 
is manufacturing circular silk 
hose of the finest quality. It is expected | 
to have this new addition completed 
within the next ten days. 


ladies’ 





*Fonpa N. Y. Construction of the | 
new addition to the plant of the Fonda | 
Glove Lining Co. for picking room pur- | 
poses is progressing with indications of | 
being completed by Sept. 1. 


Kinston, N. C. The Kinston Knit | 
ting Co., announces that in the future all- 
silk hosiery will be manufactured. 


Equipment for this purpose has been 
ordered. 
entered. 


Foreign markets will be 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Schletter & Zan- 
der, Inc., Kensington Ave. & M St., full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, have 
awarded contract for the erection of a| 
dye-house and a number of garages at 
Tulip & Rhawn Sts., which will cost 
$17,500. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Rodgers 
Hosiery Co. has taken out a permit to 
make alterations and improvements in its 
mill on Stenton Ave., for which a general 
contract has been let to R. M. Patterson 
& Son, 16 Queen Lane, estimated to cost 
about $2,100. 


3aALLY, Pa. Work has been started on 
an addition to the 
Mill which, when completed, will in 
crease production one-third. 


Gehman Knitting 


READING, Pa. The Oakbrook Hosiery 
Co. was given a permit at City Hall to 
build a one-story factory building esti- 
mated to cost $3,0U0 on the east side of 
Gregg avenue between Carroll and Grace 
streets. 


York, Pa. The White Rose Textile 


Corp. was recently chartered under 
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Oakite 
Men, 


Service 
cleaning 
Specialists, are 
located at 


Scouring wool with 
Oakite costs less 


Albany 
Allentown, Pa. 
*Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore 
*Boston 
Bridgeport 
*Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Camden 
Charlotte, N. C. 
*Chicago 
*Cincinnati 
*Cleveland 
*Columbus, O. 
*Dallas 
*Davenport 
*Dayton 
*Denver 

*Des Moines 
*Detroit 

Erie 

Flint, Mich. 
*Grand Rapids 


SIDE from labor, one of the prin- 
cipal items in the cost of scouring 
wool is the soap stock. By adding a 
small amount of Oakite to the soap 
when making up the stock, many mills 
have been able to reduce the consump- 
tion of soap 20% to 40%. 


Sanetines Saving soap represents a very desirable 
Hartford e . ‘ 
“Indianapolis advantage in the economical operation 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


*Kansas City 
*Los Angeles 
Louisville, Ky. 
*Milwaukee 
*Minneapolis 
*Montreal 
Newark 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
New Haven 


of a mill. 


In considering Oakite for your own 
scouring of raw wool, remember that 


olen Cal. it can be added directly to any of the 
*Pittebureh scouring bowls without damage to 


Portland, Me. 
*Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Reading 
*Rochester 
Rockford 

Rock Island 
*San Francisco 
*Seattle 
Springfield, Ill. 
*St. Louis 
Syracuse 
*Toledo 
*Toronto 
*Tulsa, Okla. 
Utica 
*Vancouver, B.C. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Worcester 


* Stocks of Oak- 

ite materials are 

carried in these 
cities. 


fibres with which it may come in con- 
tact. And it involves no radical changes 
in your present method of scouring. 
Wool comes out cleaner and softer, the 
way you want it. 


It incurs no obligation to have a friendly 
talk with one of our service men. Find 
out what Oakite can do for you. Ask to 
have him call—or write for booklet. No 
obligation. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARM REG US PAT OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.42 THAMES ST.. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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XPERIENCED 
E radio listen- 
ers know where to tune 
in for good results _— 


Just as experienced 
needle users are certain 
of the identity of good 
latch needles —- — 


Torrington, of course! 







The red box 
with the 
green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 
B BARKER @ CO... LTD 
! 144 W. 22NO0 STREET 
NEW YORK 


FACTORIES AT 


(918) TEXTILE WORLD 


Who’ s 
Responsible? 


HEN your product fails to measure up 

to the standard your market demands, 
or when your seconds and imperfects run 
away with profits—who do you blame? 





The surest way 
of securing uni- 
formly high qual- 
ity production—to 
absolutely control 
the grades of your 
output—is to in- 
Stall knitting ma- 
chinery that has 
back of it an un- 
questioned reputa- 
tion of quality per- 
formance covering 
many long years of 
service to manu- 
facturers. 


We will gladly send 
you full information 
of our complete line. 


H. BriInToN COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 





Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


FOREIGN 


uth America: Santiago Scotto, 
—s 1756. Casilla Correo 662, 
Buenos s Aires, Argentine Republic. 


ne ies: 
BEEBE EEEHEEEEE& Bs 





—_—— 





Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 


tata 





Fac 
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Delaware laws to manufacture infants’ 
soc! The main office of the company 
is located at 110 Carlisle Ave., York. 


ILTON, Ont. Canava. The Chip- 
folton Knitting (Co. has started 
ction work on a new building to 
modate additional dyeing equipment. 

Fact and Gossip 

Poona, Cat. It is reported that 
» & Ficker, Western Mutual Life 
Los Angeles, architects have plans 
way for a new one-story knitting 
ar Pomona, for a company whose 
is temporarily withheld. It will 
vtooth roof type, brick, 90 x 105 ft. 


FIELD, Int. The Fairfield Under- 

vear Knitting & Mfg. Co., recently 

1 with a capital of $10,000, to oper- 

ate a local mill, will be represented by 
F. Thomas, Fairfield. 


RCESTER, Mass. None of the tex- 

lants scheduled to be sold by the 

for unpaid taxes on Aug. 5 were 

the taxes were paid to date by the 

wners or their legal representatives. 

The property included that of the Aetna 

Hosiery Co., Aetna Waste Co., and Mrs. 

Viola B. Taylor on Beechmont St. 

The latter formerly operated the Barbara 
Woolen Co., 122 Gold St. 


Newark, N. J. Louis R. Freund has 
been appointed receiver for the Sporty 
Knitting Mills, Inc.,. 280 Plane St., 
following the filing of an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy against the company. 
The mill of the company was consider- 
ably damaged by fire on July 9, and has 

een rebuilt. 


N. Y. Fownes Bros. in- 
reased their working force during July 
because of increased business demands. 


N. Y. The Clinton 
ting Co. has consigned to the Regent 
Knitting Mills, Ltd., Montreal and St. 
e, Quebec, the exclusive rights to 
ifacture and sell its patented Hi- 
knitted sweater coat in all Cana- 
rritories. 


es, N. Y. Textile mills here will 


operations Aug. 16 
] 


AMSTERDAM, 


CLINTON, Knit- 


after a ten 
ication period for repairs and 


rv 


PLrain, N. Y. The O’Day Tex- 
lills have purchased the plant of 
Silk Co. on Reid St. and will 


business 


present 


ssession at once. The 
firm has -outgrown its 
he Moyer Building. 
Sanp LAKE, N. Y. The seam- 
A ¢ d packing departments of the 
Mills, Inc., 


after a curta 


have resumed op- 


ilment. 
NGTON, N. C. 
ls are working 

double shifts. 


Burlington hosi- 
all the time, many 


LADELPHIA, Pa. Application for a 
of incorporation of a company 
called Majestic Hosiery Co., to 

mar ture, dye, bleach and finish hosi- 

) ll be made Aug. 30. Application 

™ vill made by John A. Mawhinney, 
*, 823 E. Allegheny Ave. 


NVILLE, Pa. 
icturer of men’s and women’s 

hosiery, advises TEXTILE Ap- 
YANCe News that he has not changed 
‘e name of his plant to Best Value 
Anitting Mills, as rumored. Product 
ot the Kreider mill is now sold direct. 


—. 


Andrew R. Kreider, 


S@an 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Mill News—Continued 


READING, Pa. Max Pfau, president 
of the Max Pfau Hosiery Mill, Inc., re- 
cently noted incorporated with capital 
stock of $80,000, and which has oper- 
ated a plant at 2200 Kutztown Road, 
has purchased the Brumbach plant at 
14th and Muhlenberg Sts., formerly 
used for the manufacture of trousers, 
for $49,000, and will remove equipment 
of his mill to the newly acquired build- 
ing. Kurt Pfau is vice president and 
superintendent of the plant, and Hans 
Illing, treasurer. Equipment consists of 
120 latch needle knitting 
ribbers, 20 loopers and 8 


machines, 50 
sewing ma- 


chines. 

MILWAUKEE, WYIs. The Fleischer 
Knitting Mills have announced open- 
ing of a retail store at 298 Third St 

SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*HaANoveR, Pa. In connection with 
the new mill to be erected at Hanover 
by the Brilliant Silk Mfg. Co., 


son, N. J., the company proposes to re- 


move its present plant to the new 
buildings as soon as completed. All pro- 
duction, it is stated, will be transferred 


to the Hanover mills. The initial plant 
will consist of three one-story struc- 
tures. Fred W. Wentworth, Paterson, 
is architect. 


*WILKES-BARRE, PA. The 
Silk Co. has awarded 
to M. L. Roth, 295 
Wilkes-Barre, for the 
proposed 
Gilbert 
architect. 


Newark 
a general contract 
South Main St., 
erection of its 
basement mill. 


Wilkes Barre, 1S 


two-story and 
J ac( ye sky ’ 


Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. The property of the 
Mason Silk Mill, 44 Front St., has been 
attached in connection with a suit insti- 
tuted in the Circuit Court by executors 
of the estate of the late William Mason, 
founder of the against Mary 
H. Mason, as executrix : the will of 
the late Henry J. Mason, for the recov- 
ery of $84,026.82, alleg a to be due on 
a judgment entered 
21, 1926. 


company, 


against her on July 


Port Jervis, N. Y. The De 
Silk Co. has filed notice of 
capital 


laware 
increase in 
from $25,000 to $35,000 
WHITEHALL, N. Y. The 
Silk Mills curtailed operations 
by laying off 
ing force. 


Champlain 
last week 
a portion of their work- | 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. As was recently 
announced in these columns a charter of | 
incorporation was granted to a company | 
called the Eureka Silk Co., to manu- | 
facture, weave and throw silk, cotton, | 
rayon, etc. This company was incorpor- 
ated to take over the throwing and wind- | 


ing plant which was purchased by John | 
K. Voehringer, Jr., of Mock, Judson and 
Voehringer, Inc., Ontario and D Sts., 


o e ° e } . | 
manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery, 


from N. W. Campbell, trustee for credi- 
tors of the Philadelphia Silk Throwing | 
Co., at Randolph and Jefferson Sts. At | 
the time the plant was purchased by Mr. | 
Voehringer it was intended to call the | 
new company, which would operate the | 
throwing plant in conjunction with their | 
yarn requirements for their full fashioned 
hosiery business, the Jefferson Throwing 
Co., but this name was discontinued, and | 
the plant is now being operated as the 
Eureka Silk Co. 


Pater- | 





a — 
oman 
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Your Operatives will 
Okay this Lubricant 


Operatives go by results—they know what lubri- 
cant gives the best protection to bearings and, at 
the same time, stays off the product. 


Operatives prefer 





FRADE MARK RECISTERED' IN 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


in over 70°) of the prominent mills of the 


country. 


And the reason is simple 


It won’t waste or drip from the 
bearings 
NON-FLUID OIL is exceptionally adhesive 
it stays in the bearing 
lubricating positively—continuously. 


tear—and_ therefore 
minimizing repairs and replacements. 


preventing wear and 


keeping off goods 

Lasting several times as long per application 
liquid oil. 

month and 


le ss 


and so 


costing pel per year 
for better—far better—lubrication. 
Just send coupon for free testing saniple and 
tlletin, “Lubrication Textile Machinery.” 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and sam- 
ples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below :— 
OPICKERS OLOOMS OSHAFTING 
CARDS OTWISTER RINGS LIMOTORS 
SPINNING FRAMES OBALL BEARINGS CICHAIN DRIVES 
Reais oh ace hana a wih pai crn hae gs nerd Saal haan names 
MILL NAME 


I a i a a ll aa are ef lalla aa Gaulle 
T.W. 8-14-26 oO 


et Meni & NEW JERSEY Mian: ee} 


oO 192 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, A.» WORKS: NEWARK, NJ 
Warehouses 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


eZ 


CHICAGO, iLL 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 
PROVIDENCE, RI 


ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 
GREENVILLE, S.C 
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FACTORS 


Textile manufac- 
turers about to 
increase their pro- 
duction should be 
especially interested 
in the service we 
render. 


SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 
COTTON GOODS 
& KINDRED LINES 


Acting for 
Mills, Converters and 
Sell ng we 1 ge nts 


S 
OTT MMM MoS 





Peierls, Buhler « Coimc. 


260~266 Fourth Ave. New York 


UE 
\ SITTIN TUTTE i TTC OCTOOTTTTTE 


O 
Y 
GMM 


CMMI MM TS 


J. H. LANE 6 CO 


Tire Fabrics 





Enamelling Duck 





Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 323 South Franklin St. | 





Callaway Mills 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—-Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 


Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 


Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 





Boston Representative Chicago Representative 


Akron Representative 


Second National Building 
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Cotton Report Damper 
to Cotton’s Demand 


Temporary Bearish Influence of 
I5!. Million Bale Estimate 
by Government 

cotton goods trade was taken 

y surprise when the Government’s 
‘op estimate was issued Monday. A 
"p esied of 15,621,000 bales 
vas far above anything that sellers had 
scted, but the worst of it is that 
anv fear the Government, judging 
from past performances, has under- 
estimated the size of the yield, rather 
in overestimated, Should this prove 
to be the case, and the buyer is not 
slow to accept the possibility of such 
contingency, 13 or 14 cent cotton is 
not an impossibility. The chance of 
such a development is simply provid- 
ing the buyer with another excuse for 
continuing his hand-to-mouth policy. 
seems little doubt that when 
buyers were here in July many of 
them were prepared to buy with more 
ess liberality, but were deterred 
irom doing so by the unsettled atti- 
tude of the seller toward the future. 
Prices actually did not show much de- 
line, but as long as buyers had no 
onidence in the continuance of 
quotations as then offered they were 


crop 


ri 


Lhere 


not favorably impressed to increase 
their 


the 


with 
hands 


mitments by contact 


representatives of first 

irket. 

\ similar situation obtains today 
vitl Each 
day shows a closer approach to the 
ume when goods will be needed by the 
jobber in much larger quantities than 
e has purchased. Already indications 

tl for prompt 
shipment or for anticipation of deliv- 
ery are to the effect that jobbers have 
have on order and 
must do something drastic to get the 
merchandise for which they are com- 
mitted. Such a= situation is calcu- 
ated to offset to a large extent the 


this pe ssible difference. 


e form of requests 


sold. goods they 


t 


gyrations of the raw material mar- 
ket It makes little difference 
cotton declines 59 or 60 


or advances a similar amount 

as long as the buyer is willing to pay 

ium or express charges in order 

get merchandise with which to sup- 
trade 


Cotton Finishing Statistics 

following is the latest monthly 
Maternent of percentage of normal 
capacity operated in the fin 
industry, as the 


Finishers of 


released by 
Vat il \ssociation of 
I abries: 


June July 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
Whit Jessa ae | er a 
ve re, 58 52 52 44 
Fest black... 26 24 30 28 
. black. .... 23 31 21 34 
brim: pints 60 74 66 54 


American Woolen Opens Fancies 





Reductions on Spring 1927 Lines Average Practically the Same 
c 5 : 
as on Staples 


‘THE \merican Woolen Co. opened 
on Wednesday of this week spring 
1927 lines of 


wool goods in Departments 2, 3 and 


fancy worsteds and 


7, as well as piece dves and mixtures 


in Department 1. Prices are 


prac 
tically impossible to compare with 
last year, except in a very few in- 


stances, as fabrics have been change] 
or entirely 
brought out. 
possible it is 


new types have been 
Where comparisons are 
stated 
reduction approximately the same as 
announced at the first opening, 


averaged 71% to 10% on staples. 


prices show a 


which 


Tabulations are given below show 
ing the low and high prices on vai 
ous mills in the 
mentioned above. 


four departments 
While as 
comparisons are not given, it is known 
that the priced 
fancy shown by Department 2 is be 


“+ } 
stated 


lowest all-worsted 
ing offered at $1.75 against 
and the 
fancy in Department 3 
latter is a 


vear ago, lowest all-wo 
1s Q7 2c 
new fabric and therefore 
comparison is impossible 


Detailed figures follow: 


Department No. 1 Piece dves 

Low Higl “ H 
Aye 1.57 4g ( 
Wood 1.82% { 
Washingter ST. ® 







Cotton Goods Comment | 


rveneral 


Phe tendency of prices on 


lines to advance has been temporarily 
checked. 
mentary 


This mav be merely a 
influence 


mo- 
will be 
changed as soon as the surprising na- 


which 


ture of the crop estimate has worn 


off or the effect becomes more t 
oughly appreciated. 


OT 


One of the most satisfactory de- 
velopments of the last few months 
has been the increased volume of 


business in bag goods. Certain prom 
purchased — total 


aggregating 


inent buvers have 


vardages an unexpect 


edly large amount. These have been 
mostly on standard counts, such as 
6.15 sheetings and intended for sugar 
bags. 

Inquiry as to dress goods stvles 
next spring is being hear 
although it is too early to give any 


definite idea as to the direction in 
which demand may develop there is 
anticipation of a 


novelties 


fine business in 


that are now. beings con 


sidered. 
Prints continue to be one of the 
best selling types in the market. 


Prompt shipment on percales, satin 


a 1 

faced prints and pongees is being 
demanded, which is evidence that 
buvers’ stocks are reduced and that 


they believe in an 


| 
In tire 


increasing demand 


near tuture, 


t arr Mohairs 


Alpacs 


and Alpacas 


Opens 


The Farr Alpaca Co. is 


opened 


reported 
to have 


mohair 


suitings 


at prices about we lowet than 
last season [he company is 
said to have opened its general 
alpaca line, and luster wool fabrics 
show reductions of about 5% The 

said to 


prices on 36-i1ncl! alpacas are 


1 


be 36 to 43¢; 36-inch colored alpacas 
38 to 45¢ and other colored alpacas 
from 38'4 to 64c. Colored serges are 
reported to range from 43 to 566 

colored princes fabrics fron $5’. to 
55c; olive drab serges 54 and 65¢ 
Other lines reported include — pet 
manent finish hair serges priced 
from 56 to 76c; diagonals from 41 

to s4c; D. W. serges from 4 to 


56c; the S. W range 
4142 to 50e and S. W. princess cloths 
irom 43'!4 


serges tron 


to 60c. 


Broadsilks Find 


Improved Demand 


Business Getting Better Each Day 
Satins and Dull Crepes 
Heavily Bought 
July turned out to be a very fair 
month in broadsilks contrary to the 


expectations of 


So far during 


] roved 


most manutactur 


\ugust business has im- 
until even the most 


each day 


cautious readjust 


the 


are now radically 


their ideas Conditions at 


Ing 


good with both 


moment are distinctly 


cutting up trade buvers and retailers 


‘alling tor goods and not finding them 


in the quantity they desired. Buyers 


on tor their regular trips are getting 


a shock when they look around for 


the bargains that no longer exist. 
Prices have improved. steadily until 
today replacement costs are easv to 
obtain and a= good profit in the 
bargain 
Satins are still being called for and 
very apparent that if anything 
shortage exists. One manutacturer 
pointed out that he could easily get 
sc a vard more but hesitated to do 
it merely because he did not want to 
antagonize his customers tor the 


small balance of his production of this 


tvpe of merchandise still unsold. Can 


tons are scarce even with the increased 


number of looms running on the heavy 


crepes and buyers are anxious to place 


orders for weeks ahead 


tour to six 


Cantons are now being rumored as a 


very good thing for the coming spring 


season in addition to a steady fall 


number 


Silk Situation at a Glance 
PRODUCTION 

slightly 
DEMAND: 


Being increased 


(,00d, business in fin. 


ished silks active. ' 
STOCKS: Have been reduced. 
RAW SILK: Stocks unchanged; 
prices steady 
SENTIMENT: Very much im 


proved, mills considering expanding 
further 
Cotton Goods Quotations 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Aug. 12, 1925 
Spot cotton, N. Y 17 85¢ 18 70¢ 24.25¢ 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 5i¢ 5lc¢ H5<¢ 
38 Yo-in., 64x60, 5.35 74 75 ¢¢ 9'4-954¢ 
39-  in., 68x72, 4.75. Sloe 8°s¢ 10'4-10%¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. 914-9%¢ Q! xé 115<¢ 
39-  in., 80x80, 4.00... 10'<-1014¢ 10'4¢ 12! o¢ 
Brown Sheetings: 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00 Qli¢ 9-U1gé 10\%¢ 
sH- m., 48x48, 3.00 Wi-11’ed = 11-il%é 12%-12%4¢¢6 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 834-9¢ 8'4-9¢ 9%4¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 94¢ 9 4¢ 1034¢ 
36)-in., 64x60, 5.75 Ted Thad 834¢ 
Dril's, 37-in., 3 yd ll¢ 11é 1234-127¢¢ 
Denims, 2.20s "14144 *141o¢ *1834-19¢ 
Tie'cings. 8 07 *18lo¢ *18'o¢ 23¢ 
Standard prints 8¢ 8¢ 9'4¢ 
Eastern staple ging : 
hams 27-ir "8 ¢ "8"<¢ Li' of 


*Nominal 
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Facts! 





Chiffons 


are again selling steadily 
New Model K 


insures the demand for your product 
"300 Needle—70 gauge; Heel reduced in size 


High spliced heel and double sole reduced in proportion, making a narrow 
stocking over the instep and foot. The machine embodies all the reg- 
ular features of the model K, including fashion seam and fashion marks. 


Gstablished 1865 
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The majority of underwear selling 


aents comment with considerable 
sarcasm upon prices that have been 
made and reductions that have been 


reported since the opening ot goods 


for Spring. Those who have held 
to their original quotations claim they 
would’ not be any better off if 


thev had reduced prices and that such 
reductions are simply confusing and 
and making him more uncer- 
the desirability of his 


buyet 
tain about 


yperations. 


On the other hand, those who have 
made low prices claim they are very 
well satisfied with the volume of 
business they have taken, although 
they acknowledge that the jobber has 
bought a very small proportion of 
Spring goods to date. 


* * * 


The latest cotton has had 
its influence in both the hosiery and 
underwear market and simply 
been another excuse for the buyer to 
refrain from operating. A good 
many profess to be looking for 13 
to 14 cent cotton and claim that if 
the Government predicts a crop of 
1514 million bales the actual size will 
prove to be nearer 17 million bales. 


report 


has 


* * * 


Those hosiery selling agents who 
have lines of fancies claim to have 
done a most satisfactory business and 
look tor a continuance of demand for 
to come. On the other 
and, those stick to 
staples point out the risk involved in 
‘arrving lines of fancies which they 
out of 


some 


seasons 


who closely 


‘laim may go vogue at any 


- * + 


hose ot wool 


of halt cotton, 
ind rayon in fancy colorings show an 


nes 


increased ability on the part of manu 
pat 
Certain 
shown ex- 


turers to bring out desirable 


terns of attractive shades. 
nd goods being 


1 
I 


now 


big advance in the art of color 


iv over the product of a few 


* * * 


es on ladies’ silk goods remain 

with little of any 

i for some time to come. Sell- 
im a normal demand is being 
received and look for a continuance 
business through the rest of the 
year that will equal, if not surpass 
¢ that has [ done. 


evidence 


far been 


so) 

x * * 
Good students continue to insist 
lat tie market for fleeced coats made 
ular sweat shirt fabric has 
hard! been scratched. 
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Knit Goods Buyers Demands Met 





Too Many Weak-Kneed Sellers Consent to Unreasonable 
Requests 

“| NEVER knew a season when of the expansion of his business, but 

buyers made more unreasonable because of the increased detail in 


requests from selling agents than is 


the case today,’ said a prominent 
seller of knit goods this week “And 
the worst of it is that so many houses 
are willing to grant these requests. 
even though they admit they are 
ridiculous.” This feature is not pe 


culiarly applicable to the knit goods 


field as all classes of textiles appar 


ently suffer from the weak-kneed 
subservience of the seller to many 
demands of the buver. There is, 
however, sufficient amount of such 


procedure in the kmt goods market 
to make it a subject 
if nothing more. 


for complaint, 


It is surprising to who has 
not kept in close touch with the devel 
opments in this field, to learn of the 


demand 


one 


for less 


general than case 
lots. This has come about largely 
through the changed methods of buy 
ing. The hand-to-mouth operations 


of the jobber and of the retailer have 
meant that each has wanted goods for 
prompt shipment in small quantities. 
There must be something wrong with 
the economic situation when 
of the jobbing 
thirty cases of the same number three 


a buyer 


persuasion orders 


times within a week. But this is not 
the worst of the matter for buvers 
are asking for two and three dozen 
made up of ditferent styles in one 
order and they are very much sur 
prised when they find a selling agent 
who will not accede to their request 
Retail Orders Refused 

A merchant of this type stated to 
the writer that he had had a request 
this season for three dozen suits ot 
underwear from a legitimate jobber 
the proposed order involving three 
different colors. He was politely told 
that nothing under forty dozen would 


be accepted and he seemed very much 


astonished that this 


busines ould 
not be taken, for he said everybody 
else in the market was glad to iccept 
such orders and he could not see why 
the house in question should refuse 
to consider them. It was explained 
that it cost the house just as much to 
put through an order for a case of 
goods as it does to sell hundred 


cases. tl 


But the argumenrtt 
was lost upon the buyer 


ipparen 


Vy 


The same merchant, talking on the 
subject of selling knit goods, claimed 
he was obliged to employ fifty per 
cent more clerical help in his sales 
office today than was the case three 
or four years ago. He explained this 
increase was necessary, not because 





volved in the placing of small orders. 


He further argued that if this in 
creased cost was a_ factor with the 
commission merchant it must play a 
material part in the business of the 


jobber and of the retailer. 


The Merchandise Man’s Influence 


he present method of buying by 
the jobber has for one of its causes 
the prominence the 
man. <As a seller said this the 
merchandise man’s function to 
be to learn how to do business with 


of merchandise 
week 
seems 
He deals only in 


out merchandise. 


figures and a department buyer is 
prevented from using his own judg 
ment and initiative simply because he 
has a certain amount of stock which 
represents so much money. In many 
out this buyer 


could place orders for a small amount 


cases it was pointed 


ot merchandise which would increase 
his volume of sales materially because 
they would be goods that are wanted 
the 
but 
allowed only a specified pro rata share 


by retailer for immediate deliv- 


ery, because his department is 


of the money invested in merchandise 
he cannot buy these goods and suffers 
the 


short-sighted mercantile policy of the 


along with the seller because of 


house. 


\nother feature which is 
ing with any anticipation on the part 
of the knit the 
ported backwardness ot retailer 
in paying his bills 


When 


will be rele: 


interfer 


goods buver is re 
the 
the 


lor 
once these 


current 
paid 
ed which will be 


translated into orders 


season, are 
money 


for knit goods, 


but until such time the selling agent 
must possess his soul in patience. It 
iS not telt that the iobber Oo! the 
retailer has anv burdensome stock of 
knit goods and for this reason it is 


believed that when the buver bec: 


re iched bot 


mes 


assured that prices have 


tom there will be more or le free 
dom of operation roverned, ot 
course, by the attitude of the retailet 
in taking goods from the middleman 


Is the Manufacturer io Blame? 


It is natural that the seller should 
lay a good deal of the blame for the 
present situation upon the manutac 
turer, while the latter in turn feels 
that the fault is with his agent \n 


interesting sidelight on the situation 


which was given as an experience of 


some thirty-five or forty years ago, 
but which seems to have its applica 
tion today, was related by a promin 
ent knit goods agent this week. He 






said that when a young man he was 


visiting a mill whose product was 
sold by the house with which he was 
Che manutacturer asked 
him if he did not know of something 
to which he could turn his machinery 
that would be more satisfactory than 
the line he had been making for 
many years. It was the young man’s 
habit in going around the market to 
pick up samples of what he considered 
When the 
question was fired at him he produced 
a sample that he had procured some- 
where in his and told the 
manufacturer he believed he could do 


associated. 


so 


desirable merchandise. 


travels 


a good business on a similar garment. 
(he manufacturer agreed he could 
make the goods and asked him at what 
price they could be sold. When told 
the figure he said it would be impos- 
sible for him to produce such goods 


at any such price, and asked who 
made them. The young did not 
know who the manufacturer was but 
taking a long chance he told his 


manufacturing friend that they were 
produced by a certain mill whose pro- 
duct was also sold by the house he 
The manufacturer 
mediately said “Of course, Mr. 

can make these goods cheaper than 
| because hasn't the overhead— 
he and his wife both work the 
mill, as well as some of his family 


represented. im- 


he 
in 
and he can name a very low figure.” 

The 


young man came home. 


and the 
Within two 
or three weeks the manufacturer who 
was reported by the selling agent to 
be the producer of the line in ques- 
tion, came into the New York office 
he 


interview ended 


and asked the same youngster if 
could not suggest a new line of mer- 


He pulled the 
sample and the second manufacturer 


chandise out same 


claimed that he was able to make the 


goods, but when he heard the price, 
he in turn wanted to know who made 
them. He was told it was the first 


manutacturer and immediately claimed 


that of course he could. produce the 


had 


production and could 


goods much cheaper because he 


such a large 


figure lower on this account. 


The 


present 


application of this story to 


day conditions is not hard to 
find 


excuses for their inability to produce 


trace. Manutacturers readily 


aleable merchandise and they may 
have no more basis than the two 
instances above cited. 

STRATFORD, OnT., CANADA.—R. M. 
Ballantyne Co., Ltd., this city, have 


just introduced a new line of knitted 


blazers on the market The new line 


is made in 4 variety of combinations 


with gay stripes and checks. They 


are made in coat style, windbreaker 


and pullover stvle for men and women. 
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For the 


results 


you want— 
Wildman 
Machinery! 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book. *‘*The 
Science of Knitting.’ Price $2.00. 


MAN 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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Trend to Staple Sweaters 


speci 


alty Houses Buying Bathing 
suits. but Regular Trade Waits 
mills 
distinct trend toward staple 
Competent observers 

situation claim this tendency 
as been growing for several months 


S ¢ agents for sweater 


ndise. 


it the buyer is becoming more 
re convincéd the jazz styles 
juently seen in sweaters are a 


it the past. A good many pre- 


ict that the day of the lumberjack 
has passed, even in the South. As 

ustration of this prediction a 
seller stated that in a Southwestern 
jobbing center, even last March, a 


jobber had just received five cases of 

herjacks from a New York house, 
nstructions on which called for de- 
livery September 1. The fact that 
they had been received on March 15, 
convinced the buyer that they were 
not moving as they should move and 
‘onsequently he returned them, and 


Knit Goods Market—Continued 


has not been sorry that he took such 
action, 

Lines of bathing suits are practic- 
ally all open, but 
tively little business been 


received. Specialty houses have placed 


so far 


compara- 
has 


early orders but the regular 
being uncertain as to his 
method of operations. 


jobber 
is Waiting, 


Both in sweaters and other classes 
ot fancy knit goods it is believed a 
scarcity of merchandise will develop, 
on 
It is reported that whereas 
weeks ago buyers were very 
indifferent about placing additional 
orders there has been a_ decided 
change of late and requests have been 
frequent to anticipate shipments. A 
good many orders which call for Sep- 
tember 1 delivery have been asked for 
immediately. 


especially medium and low-end 
goods. 


a few 


When it is discovered that prompt 
shipment cannot be made 
desirable lines, it 
decided scramble 
will take place. 


on many 
is possible that a 


for merchandise 


—_ Full Fashioned Hose on Market 





Miller-Smith Hosiery Mill, of Chattanooga, Reaches Commercial 


Operation of Its 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
fashioned hosiery produced 
the Miuller-Smith 
is now being placed upon the 
The company has purchased 
fashioned machines from the 
Machine Works of Reading, 
and now has six of the machines 
in oneration and two 


: 


Will 


Hosiery 


irket 
20 full 
Lext le 
others being 
assembled. 


e full fashioned hose is produced 


new member of the “Fine 
Feathers” line which heretofore has 
consisted of circular knit silk hose. 


he company’s plant has a capacity 
s00 dozen pairs of circular knit 
and when all full 
fashioned machines are installed will 
uit 200 dozen pairs of the new 

se day. 


hose a dav 20 


e Smith Hosiery Mills came into 


existence about three years ago with 
the purchase of the Wardlaw Hos- 
iery Mills, including real estate. 
buildings and equipment. Until re 


ent the company occupied the 






of Miller-Smith Hosiery Mill, 


New Equipment 


old Wardlaw plant. It purchased the 
plant of the Moore-Merritt Rubber 
Co., formerly the property of the 
DuBoise Tube 
\lton Park. 


The building is now occupied by 


and Rubber Co. in 


the Smith Hosiery Mills, the name 
being changed to the Miller-Smith 


Hosiery Mill at the time the move 
was made. The plant is well adapted 
for as a_ hosiery mill 
of concrete, — brick and 
construction. 

Blackwell Smith is president of the 


use being 


steel 


company while Felix and G. H 
Miller are others interested Mir 
Smith states that the full fashioned 


machines cost $140,000 and that there 


is space for their installation in the 
present — building. When — business 
justifies it, it is the idea to increase 
capacity by erecting additions. The 
company now makes ladies silk hose 
exclusively. 

fhe company secures power from 


the Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


Chattanooga, Now Producing Full-Fashioned 
Stockings 
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Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
the 


of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill 


requirements of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or 


rental basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL 
TABLE with ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, 


improved and different principle in Low Pressure Steam 


plus an 
operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the 


troughs are constructed from smooth, highly-polished 
aluminum. Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, 


which permits changing from colored to bleached goods by 
simply wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and 
there are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possi- 


bility of THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 


at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 









Upon request, we will be pleased to furnish further 


particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 





Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Hi. 
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WASTE OF SILK. 
NEW 
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Are You Acquainted with Split-Foot Hosiery ? 


If you are not acquainted with the Split-Foot Product and the ex- 
pectant results of your hosiery are smoothness, flexibility, style, comfort 
and long efficient life, then it is to your advantage to investigaie the 
features illustrated. 


These features are only accessible in the hosiery made with 
“BANNER” Split-Foot machines. 





PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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— German Hosiery Trade Re- 
tarded by Inclement Weather 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Cold and 
eainy weather in Germany consider- 
ably hampered business in the domes- 

ery market in that country 

the early summer, and export 
ontinued low, according to a 
to the Department of Com- 
from Consul A. T. Haeberle 
Dresden. The Chemnitz manutac- 
ive issued sample collections 
hosiery in about 20 different 
the principal ones being gray 
ve with lilac tone, for their 


foreign. customers, and some business 
is been done in this line. 
\ demand for stockings about two 


longer than the normal stock- 
s been created in Germany; 
these new stockings are heavier and 
port duty in foreign countries 
ewhat higher. A hosiery expert 
» Chemnitz district offers as a 
women’s stockings with open 
in the welt for drawing 
through the garters. Garters of the 
same color as the stockings are offered 
h stockings and the manufacturers 
ipate lively business in this new 


{nother new article is a children’s 
lf hose which comes about two 
hes below the knee and contains a 
band in the hem which makes 
ther garters umnecessary. Infants’ 
«ks also are now made in so-called 
ree-quarters’ length with rubber 
inds inside the hem. Plain colors 
referred, but plaid socks are also 
made 
; said in Germany that the hos- 
ery manufacturers have met with 
some success in issuing new and 
‘tive sample collections. 


OBITUARY 





Kdward Henry Davidson 


Henry Davidson, honorary 
f the American Hosiery Co., 
ritain, Conn., died Aug. 5 at 
N. Y., while enroute to his 
New Britain. Mr. Davidson 
years old and a_ native of 
Conn. He went to New 
1865, and became associated 
late John B. Talcott, an or- 
f the American Hosiery Co. 
Sl Mr. Davidson was made a 
f the hosiery company, and 
tor at the time of his death. 
was elected president of the 
ind served continuously until 
he became honorary president. 
davidson was president of the 
Bank of New Britain from 
il 1922, and was chairman of 
f directors at the time of his 
lle took a large and active in- 
he civic affairs of New 
was at one time president 
Britain General Hospital. 
lavidson is survived by two 
ind two grandchildren. As a 
respect to his memory _ the 
Hosiery Co. closed down and 
losed until after the funeral. 

(,eorge Barker Adams 
Barker Adams, for 35 years 
; of the Adams Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Mass., and previously for three 
—_—— ts ciated with his father, the late 
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George W. Adams in the business, died 
suddenly in a hotel in Newport, N. H., 
on Aug. 3, following an attack of acute 
indigestion. He had a similar attack 
almost a year ago to the day, in the 
same town, when he dropped on the 
street and revived after medical treat- 
ment. Mr. Adams was a native of 
Adams, where he spent all his life. After 
leaving high school he took a position 
as salesman for the Boston Dyewood 
& Chemical Works, remaining with 
them until 1888 when he joined his 
father in the cotton warp mills estab- 
lished by his grandfather, Washington 
Adams, in 1847. Three years later the 
business was incorporated with the 
father as president and the son as treas- 
urer. On the death of the father, an 
other son, William T. Adams was 
elected president. 

In addition to his own business Mr. 
Adams was prominent in banking and 
other local and county affairs. In 1917 
he succeeded the late Wm. B. Plunkett 
as president of the Greylock National 
3ank, Adams. He was a member of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


Arnold L. Bossi 


Dr. Arnold L. Bossi, for 20 years 
connected with the Arnold Print Works, 
North Adams, Mass., died July 29 at 
Milan, Italy. Mr. Bossi was well known 
in the industry in this country, and was 
chemist with the Arnold company for 
many years, and later became general 
manager. 

He was born in Milan 56 years ago, 
and received his education in that city. 
Later he specialized in chemistry at the 
University of Basle in Switzerland. Dr. 
Bossi came from Europe to Manchester, 
N. H., but shortly went to North 
Adams and became connected with the 
Arnold Print Works. 

Dr. Bossi has for a number of vears 
been a resident of Media, Pa., and was 
on a trip abroad at the time of his death. 
He is survived by his wife and _ five 
children. 


Charles J. Walker 

Charles J. Walker, prominent member 
of the Canadian wholesale dry goods 
trade, died recently in Montreal Mr 
Walker, who was partner in Walker 
Bros., was in his sixty-seventh year 
Sir Thomas Coats (member of the fam 
ily of famous thread makers) a nephew, 
was on his way to Canada at the time 


ot Mr. Walker’s death. 


John J. Fitzgibbons 


John J. Fitzgibbons, for many years 


prominent in the carpet and rug indus 
try of Amsterdam, N. Y., died at his 
home last week. Virtually his entir 
life was devoted to the manufacture of 
carpet machinery and previous to his 
death he was foreman of the foundry 
plant of the Shuttleworth division of the 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


William M. Wood’s Estate 

The estate of William M. Wood, 
former president ot the American 
Woolen Co., consists principally of 
personal property to the amount of 
$4,252,960, according to inventory 
filed this week in the Essex County 
Probate Court at Salem, Mass. The 
bulk of the personal estate is made 
up of American Woolen Co. shares, 
railroad stocks and bonds, bank shares, 
oil stocks and bank deposits 


Proposition 
Open for Real Action 


for Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 


Gentlemen: 
Now repeat our offer made in the 


Textile World, to install 10 Winders, 
FREE—of the Latest Model N. I. No. 
26F.F., for Full Fashioned Hosiery — 
with the understanding you will agree 
to compensate us according to the sav- 
ing that will accrue in a given time. 


Less floor space needed, due to 
less spindles required to wind every 


100 Ibs. of silk. 


Less press-offs and seconds; no un- 
derwind or drag of yarn in the let-off 
while knitting; less. pairing required. 


Better and finer loop stitch. 


No cutting of guides or split thread 
that saves time of renewal of parts. 


Two spindles, at our speed, supply 
21 heads. 


We will settle up in a given time 
and show you a profit for the installa- 
tion. 


The time is NOW for you to act. 


Many have discovered the value 
of the Winder, and we welcome your 
consideration and reply. 

Very truly yours. 


WINDERS |} Gre Rise eae 'B 
»WARPERS || 1 norican St. below Lehigh Av.. PHILADELPHITA,PA, ~~ 
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ONSIDERING the fact that “Reading” 
machines produce more “firsts” for the 
longest length of time, it is small wonder that 
over ninety per cent of the Full Fashioned 
Stocking manufacturers have standardized . 5 
on * Reading.” Nie gS gi = 
if yr 

If your mills will be benefited by such , 


eficiency let us know your requirements. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Pa. 


Aveust 14, 1926 


hall River Dividends 
\verage for Third Quarter .767% 
—23 Passed 

River, Mass.—The city’s 37 

y owned textile corporations 
average quarterly dividend of 

“67 for the third quarter of the 
resent mill year thereby calling for a 
.275 upon a 
$41,885,000. 


t 
Q2> 


Dj< 


s) disbursement of 
capitalization of 
he average rate for the first quarter 
as .702 and for the second quarter it 
is .090 per cent. 
here Was no increasing of rate on 
irt of any mill and one mill re- 
uced its rate from the previous quar- 
ll the average rate was larger 
tor the previous quarter as it was 
cured on a smaller total capital due 
he reorganization of the Parker 
{he Charlton, Luther and Pilgrim, 
fine goods plants, and the Saga- 
ore again proved the best dividend 
declaring 
2 The next best paving mill was 
e Shawmut which paid 134 on pre- 
erred and 1% on common. The 
avis, Flint, Philip, Stevens 
Union held to their yearly rate of 
through paying 114% for 
the quarter, and the Bourne, Cornell 
nd Merchants Mfg. Co. declared 1% 
each. The Richard Borden passed its 
ividend for the quarter after having 
paid at the rate of 1% for some time. 
mills which omitted 
eir dividends for the quarter. An 
\ditional distribution dividend of 5% 
as paid by the Tecumseh mills. 


aving corporations, each 


King 


each 


here were 23 


Lower Rate but 


Greater Capital 
New Beprorp, Mass.—The direct- 
Mill have de 
ired a dividend of $1.50 for the third 
urter. Owing to new capital that is 
dividend bearing, the cut from the 
gular $2 rate that has prevailed for 
ne years was not altogether in the 
re of a surprise, though the regu- 
S2 was paid in the second quarter 
e full capital of $7,500,000. 


Pays on 


~ of the Nashawena 


Nashawena started paying divi- 
in 1917 with $8 for the vear. In 
he sum of $14 was disbursed, 
ed with $16 in Igig and 1920. 
21 the rate was dropped to $8, 
Was maintained up to and in 

1925, despite the fact that a 
dividend 


in 1923. 


dis 
At the present time 
selling 
s price having been 


evious to 


otf 33%% was 


vena stock is aroun 
realized 
the announcement of 
rease in the rate compared with 
larters. 
the last five quarters, the reg- 
te of dividend had been been 
<>) The sum of $6.50 was distrib- 


st vear, with $9.50 in 1924 and 
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1922 the sum ot 


1.50 in 


1923. In 
2 was paid in cash in addition to 
the 50° stock dividend. last 
nine vears the average yield has been 
better than $15, apart 
dividend. 


For the 
from the stock 
Spencer Borden, Jr., of Fall River, 
was elected to the board of directors 
to fill the 
resignation of 


created by the 
Conrad Hobbs, who 
has gone abroad. 


vacancy 


Southern Share Sales Small 
Gastonta, N. C.—Very 
took place in 
cotton mill 


tew 
list of 


stocks for the 


changes 
southern 
last week the 
summary as furnished by R. S 
son & Co. The general average 
stands at 110. 

Trading was quiet throughout the 
week. the 


creased over the previous week, but 


the 


WW eekly 


Dick- 


now 


according to 


However, demand — in- 


only minor sales were made. The 
holders of various stocks who were 
interested in liquidating several weeks 
ago have withdrawn their offerings, 


preferring to wait for an improvement 


in the market, which is evidently not 
far away, as slight gains have been 
noted for the past two weeks. \With 
the goods market showing a slightly 
better demand, the better class of 
common and preterred textile stocks 
will no doubt) gradually work to 


higher levels during the late summer 
and early fall. 





Reduce Wamsutta Dividend 
New Beprorp. Mass.—The dir 
tors of the Wamsutta Mill 


ec 


] - 
nave re 


duced the dividend from $1.50. to 
$1.00 for the third quarter. The reg- 
ular $1.50 had been maintained for 
the last three vears, following te 
stock dividend of 50° declared 
IQ22. 


Whitman Mill Withholds 


tion on Dividend 

New  Beprorp, Mass \t the 
meeting of directors of the Whitman 
Mill held recently, no action 
taken regarding the third 
dividend. Albert G. Mason, treasurer 
of the corporation, said after the 
meeting, ‘‘it 
conditions do 


Ac- 


Was 


quarter s 


was telt that the present 


not 
action at this time. 


Warrant dividend 


May Raise Fall River Mill 
Valuations 
FALL RIVER, 


Mass.—It has been 


intimated that the local assessors may 
see fit to 


raise the valuation of the 


mills approximately $12,000,000 the 
present vear which, if done, would 
make the valuation practically the 


same as in 1922 when a considerable 


rebate mills 


the 
had started court action to secure re- 


was allowed after 


bates. 


Canadian Goodyear Shares 


Public Offering of Stock of Cotton 


Company 
MONTREAL, CAN.—A_ public offer 
ing of the 7° cumulative preferred 
shares of the Goodvear Cotton Com 


Canada, Limited, at $99 per 


and accrued dividend to vield 


being made by Dickson, 


Jollitte & Co., investment bankers, 


foronto This company is controlled 
by the Goodvear Tire and Rubber Co 
ot Canada, Limited, through owne1 
ship of all its common shares, and was 


March, 


purpose of acquiring a modern cotton 


incorporated in 1926, for the 
mill at St. Hvacinthe, Quebec 


\ } 


made 


irrevocable contract has been 


with the tire company which 


guarantees the payment of dividends 


on the ST5.000 ot 7° 


pretet red stock 


outstanding This contract is a bind 
ing obligation guaranteed bv the 
entire assets of the Goodvear Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, whose 


net assets on Sept. 30 last amounted 
to $10,785,000. Average annual earn 
ings for the past tour vears ot the tire 
company, after heavy depreciation 
charges, available tor dividends on 
this issue were $995,383.16 or, atter 


deducting interest requirements, equal 


te more than 29 times dividend 
requireme s 

The plant of the Goodyear Cotton 
( + ie 


Hrvyacinthe, Quebec. is at 


present operating 22 hours a dav, and 
emplovs 352 people Thirty-two car 
loads of new machinery are now being 
installed and will give employment to 
pe nore people 


Lockwood 
Not to 


Company Decides 
Declare Dividend 
ME AINI \\ | 


\ e treasuret of the 
Locl pany, cotton manufac- 
ture e is sent the following 
etter to stockholders 

he depression in the cotton manu 
tactu y dustrv referred to in mv 
letter to stockholders of Jan. 1&8, has 
continued throughout the last six 

onths \ slight provement took 
place during this period, and the 
€ re | S1.22 per sh ire. ifter 

ting e t ual amount for de 

f vent e1 conserva- 

t e ] ed at aT below the market. 

e p s in excellent physical 
conditio: It ran full time until May 
I 1) s ¢ operated tour davs i 
veek since that date The directors 
decided t s unwise to pay a 
( dena Ss oe” 

' ' () get States that 
the plant be closed during the 
month of Augus* because of dull 
times in the textile b-siness 
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Vote to Sell Seaconnet 


Creditors to Sell If Option Is 
Taken Up 
ALI RIVER. Mass (_reditors 


representing a large mayoritv of the 


unsecured claims against the Seacon 
net Mills have unanimously voted to 
sel] the mull property t n parties 
who have asked tor i short-time 
option he creditors e been g el 
to understand that the purchase é 
re ily to pav or assume certain 1 
debtedness amounting t SSO 00 d 
including interest and all taxes, d 
pay the balance ot the purchase price 
bv a note or notes satistactory to the 
creditors committee, iveregating 
$155.00 pavable one vear after date 
witl interest at the rate a4 per 
annu 
t 1 amount of the purchase 
price has not been definitely fixes iS 
t will be contingent on the time when 
the sale is made, but it iwured that 
the plant value as indicated by the 
purchase price D350,0 8) 5 per 
spindle. The name ot the purchasers 
have not been disclosed but it inti 
mated that the product of the mill 
will be used in their business 
lf the sale is put through it wi 
lean the reopening of the mill atter 
nearly three vears idleness but upon 
proposed the stockholders 


will receive nothing and creditors will 


over 25°; of their cla 


not receive 2 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffoerds 

& Co.) 

Bid \sked 

American Linen Co “ 2) 
Arkwright Mills 10) 
Barnard Mtg. Co qt) 
Borden Mfg. Co, Riehard $2 
Berder City Mtg. Co 1 
Bourne Mills Co 70 
Chace Mills ‘ rt) 
Charlton Mills 110 115 
Cornell Mills SO 
Tavis Mills 70 
lDavel Mills : 22 30 
Flint Mills ren 
Granite Mills 0) 
King Philip Mills 1S 
Laurel Lake Mills (c¢om.) 7 
Lincoln Mfg. Co a) 0 
Luther Mfg. Co wh 
Mechanics Mills 17 25 
Merchants Mfe. Co i 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 2) 
Parker Mills, com 
Parker Mills (¢pfd.) 100 
Pilgrim Mills ¢(eom.) ry 
Pocasset Mfg. Co Jt 
Sagamore Mtg. Co 14 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shove Mills at) 
Stafford Mills iv) 
Stevens Mfxe. Co 1th 11 
Troy C. & W. Mfg 1) 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 72 
Wampanoag Mills bP 
Weetamoe Mills le I) 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
Acushnet Mills ; ce 73 
Beacon Mfg. com ‘ sm 125 ‘ 
Booth Mfg. Co., com.. 100 107% 
Teacon Mfg. pfd 4 100 
Booth Mfg. Co. pfd... 100 


ristol Mfg. Co eta de ata J 130 





Unwinds - - sews - -measures --rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s what 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- 
ing and Winding Machine 
does. This convenient widely 
used machine unwinds the 
cloth from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the clcth into 
rolls of any size you desire. 
It is capable of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is 
fitted with a measuring at- 
tachment which accurately 
measures the length of the 
roll and also can be equipped 
with an inspecting board for 
rapid inspecting if required. 
The No. 4 Machine makes 
an ideal hard roll for shears, 
brushing machines, for ship- 
ments to the bleachery, etc., 
keeping the cloth clean and 
free from wrinkles. This 
machine can be _ equipped 
with either Dinsmore or 
genuine Singer type sewing 
head, and can also be direct 
connected motor driven if 


given in our catalog show- 


— ; ing the complete Dinsmore 
See pages 218 and 219 of the Consolidated Textile Catalozs line. Send for it! 


DINSMORE MFG. COMPANY 


Salem, Mass. 





TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 


New York 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


L.F.DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 





Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 
























desired. Full particulars are | 

















W. ‘Stursherg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 
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1351 TOWER BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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OM 


a 
Cooley & Marvin 


Accountants ie: Engineers ist 





ANNOUNCE 


the opening of an office in 







under the management of 





Alli 


Ayres, SCHEITER AND TUCKER 


INDUSTRIAL 


ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
618 DREXEL BUILDING- PHILADELPHIA, PA 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 








SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Correspondence Solicited 











Talbot Mills "ro 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 


Thibets Uniform Cloths || 2,» °: 
TALBOT MILLS s 


Years. Con 


fibres 


Trade Mark Registered 





ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 





PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATEN 


MUNN @& CO. 


PATENT AT TORNEY S 
Associated sir 


1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 551 SCIENT IFIC AMERICAN BI 
New York City Washington, D. C 


674 HOBART BUILD!1 
563 VAN NUYS BUILDING 








TRE 








Chicago — Boston — Greenville 


SMT 
MU a 


Greenville, S. C., Walker Bldg., 


. Robert W. Taylor, Resident Manager 


UP PDE CO TT Ti 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


FORTY- THIRD SEASON 


FREDERIC S. CLARK, President DAY CLASSES 
EVENING ¢ LASSES, | Octobe 


The eee an 
hens 


The CHEMISTRY, DVEING 
COURSE—Three hi 


The Day Schoc 














Telephone 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


5@ to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 













Spec ial + 





Size to suit your 
ae 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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CROSBY & oemeltes 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNAN! 
PATENTS 


Old South 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Mi rks - Copyr 


Parks~Cramer cee 


Engineers & Cont ra 
Industrial Piping and Air Cer 


“HIGH DUTY CLIMAT! 
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I Be Oe wks wi eee ss 58 62 
{ a ee 95 100 
Da outh Mfg. Co., com... 104 108 
Da outh Mfg. Co., pfd... 84 88 
Fa ven Mills, pfd....... eae 15 
Gr eo Ae ee ne 15 
Gosnold Mill, pfd.......... ccd 40 
ar BOE 74 78 
Ha eS a eee 9S ‘ 

Hi s Mfg. Co., com..... ate 100 
H S meee Go., pid. ..<. 77% 85 
K EM es is cavewca'a's 107 re 
Mi: “Re 13 16 
Nashawena Mill .......... 69 71 
N Cotton Mills, com.. 100 ; 
N Cotton Mills, pfd.... 80 . 
SASAG) RS ah is Gnd BW 00.0% 187%4*... 
Nonquitt Spng. Co......... 34 37 
Pemaquid Mills ....... ou te 26 
(| BARA eer 330 370 
DatOMBEM: BAAS . . vis.ceecee 54 58 
Quissett Mills, com....... : 96 101 
Quissett Mills, pfd......... 90 ° 
sharp Mfg. Co., pfd.... od 32 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com...... 10 13 
oN Gr re 140 150 
RYE a le Sela 'o sb wis ew —e 
Wamsutta Mills .......... 56 62 
WV RICIARE DEUS A cle eae se eas 40 50 


* ix-Dividend. 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law @& 
Co., Ine., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 94 98 
American Spinning Co...... Shick 236 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... at 95 
Arcade Cotton Mills........ 60 71 
BOCRGIN EE: Giws chains 225 (ars 
Arcadia Mills, pfd......... 101 

Arkwright Bills ....cccccocs 100 ois 
Augusta Factory, Ga....... 2u su 
Avondale Mins, Ala........ 900 950 
Peeumeens Siew. CO... es ccce 320 ai 
Sh Saar ett 52 
Betton BIR. BEN... cceccess 95 97 
i ah. eee 165 175 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd..... 99 101 
Brandon Mills, pfd....... 98 101 
EERO DEEEOM 0 6ic:4'5 8 ¥ie0'c.0 - 114 12u 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 16%... 


Chadwick Hoskins Co. (pa 


BIG) <wsies Rinweae eens os 15 17 
errr res 135 sone 
a ere 290 300 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd...... 93 96 
CeO SS GOD vn sa. 0:0. :0'0:0c0 134 137 
Clinton Cotton Mills........ 280 npr 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 117 125 
CONDONE BEND. cvcccoccucces ae 57 
i, me. Soper Gens sc cece’ 104 110 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... 130 140 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 75 85 
ree 100 sank 
oe Eee iets 85 
Dunean Mills, pfd......... 90 93 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... ... 140 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 87 96 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 100 lls 
Gaffney ate ake obs. 06e:6 70 80 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 185 190 
Glenwood Mills .......... 188 site 
EE EID 5.0. o a'4654.0:0:0.0's 87 90 


Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 135 

Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 400 a 
eS rrr. Cis ae 
Grendel Mille, pfd (par $50) 48 50 
MRUATIOK DEED oo occ c es ccee 110 =120 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... ae 151 
Inman Mills ..... caeatcens mae 155 


Inman Mills, pfd.......... 102 gid 
Jackson Mills ............ 200 


Judson Mills..... Mectetess Ae 200 
Judson Mills, pfd.......... 101 103 


King, John P. Mfg. Co, Ga. 104 115 
Laurens Cotton Biccccce SOO as 
Limestone Cotton Mills... ... 120 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. ae 


Marlboro Mills ............ 82 6 
|) per 290 aa 
Mollohen Mfg. Co.......... 95 100 
Monarch Mills............. 125 130 
Monarch Mills, pfd........ 101 pier 
Muszrove Cotton Mills.....  ... “72 
Newberry Cotton Mills...... 118 121 
Ninety-Riz Mille .......... 150 

Norris Cotton Mills........ Se 80 
Orr Cotton Mills....... om 97 100 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd....... 96 99 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. .......00% 209 215 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd....... 102 105 


—_— ——_-_-——_—_—_———————— 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


oO eee 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


\ dividend of $2 per share has been de- 
lared payable in cash on October |, 1926, 
to stock of record at close of business 
\ugust 28, 1926. 


\ special dividend of $25 per share on 
‘resent outstanding stock has _ been 
teclired payable in cash in two _ install- 
both payable to stock of record at 
lose of business August 28, 1926. The 
nstallment of $12.50 per share on the 
t stock will be payable October 1}, 
ind the second installment of $12.50 
are on the present stock will be pay- 


January 15, 1927. 
B. H. BRISTOW DRAPER, Treasurer 


yg moog 
re Ona s 


Financial Markets—Continued 


Panola Cotton Mills, Class A 
wee. (ner S86)... 60s 


PR, SEED, soso 5e< ss 0s 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.......... 


ree, 3. Wa mee CO...... 

Poeimeeté BAM 2 ccccccccecs 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 
Riverside and Dan River... 
aera 


Sinies Mis. Co., GOs os cscs 
SS ae 
Toxaway Mills (par $25)... 
Union-Buffalo Mills ...... 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 


Victor Monaghan Co..... 


Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 


VS ST ea : 
Watts Mills 1st pfd.... 


Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 
Whitney Mfg. Co.......... 
Williamston Mills .......... 
Woodruff Cotton Mills..... 


Woodside Cotton Mills... 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 


pfd. ee ee 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale 


upon last sales at Boston 


ing Boston dealers.) 


Publie 


Sale 
Asn Wools BEG ss s00ces 71 
pe | A eee 82 
Amoskeag, com, . ie 491 
Androscoggin ........ 53 
kn cb oh t0e oa 
DOIN eas 6068008 691 
SA er eer 148% 
Berkshire Cot........ : 
Bigelow-Htfd. com... . 78% 
NG a ag o cinta @ 40" ‘ “ 
TOOWORGS oi ks cae wae 80 
Esmond, pfd. ........ 100 
Everett ..... sn erat a 35 
Farr Alpaca ...... . 1645 
Great Falls ...... zi 12% 
Hamilton Woolen .... 524 
MN airs nGs Sine 0a Sie alere 25 
Ipswich, com. ....... 55 
EDBWICH, DIG. 250.000: 84 
RD © t kevsvcawes 67 % 
Ludlow Asso. 168, 
OO Er ere 115 
Massachusetts ....... 56% 
Merrimack com. ..... 99 


Nashua, com. ........ 40 
Oe: 81 


Naumkeag ..........-. 160% 


Pes, We Sy SIR 05.09.00: 10 
OE ocaweie ena nia 23% 
PO Kc cés. cee we eee 40 
cl err ee 115% 


Plymouth Cordage ... 134% 
Tremont & Suffolk... 388% 


MEE oo bk6s on wewers 40 


Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week ending August 11) 


1926 


High Low Stock Sales High 
39% 30 Belding-Hemingway 1,800 
32% 12% Century Ribbon.... 2,500 
475, 33% Julius Kayser...... 100 
28% 1554 H. R. Mallinson... 500 
22 12% Van Raalte....... 100 


Dividends Declared 


Mill Pd Rate Stk Payable 
Wamsutta Q $1 Com 5 
Bristol Mfg Q $2 Com. 
Taber has Q $1.50 Com 


Merrimack Mfg. SA 2%% Pfd 

Merrimack Mfg. SA 1%% Com. 
Ludlow Asso $2.50 Com 
Cabot Mfg $1.50 Com 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales 
shares were made at Wednesday’s | 


auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par 
5 Plymouth Cordage . 100 
8 Nashua, com — 
19 Bristol Mfg.* .. 104 
Ipswich, pfd. ... 100 
15 Ludlow Assoc.* 
10 Eastern Mfg. pfd 100 
123 Total 


* Ex-Dividend 


St. CATHARINES, Onrt., 


Grout’s, Ltd., is running 
production schedule at its 
St., with employment of 
force. The present basis 
tinued indefinitely. 
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’ are based | 
public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 


CENTRAL 
GEORGIA dia 











mill on Vine 


Hydro-electric and coal 


+ 


prestige. 


interest. 


A 


J.M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


Savannah, Ga. 














Patented 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


BOBBIN 


Owner open to proposition from reliable 
manufacturers. Will deal direct. 


SALE AND ROYALTY BASIS 


Patent applied for in all leading 
Foreign Countries. 


Features 


Interchangeable with any type of machine 

Periect balance, better winding, less breakage 

Non-slip feature saves valuable material, 
increases production 

Eliminates constant shellacking 

Not affected by moisture or softeners 

Non-corrosive metal construction 

Practically indestructible 

Simplified manufacture 


A. D. MULLER 
Box 386 Beverly. N. J. 










It is significant that 90 per cent 
the cities and towns along the lines 
of the Central of Georgia Railway 
are served by hydro-electric power 
[In all of them, nearby coal 1s avail- 
able. This territory in Georgia, 
\labama and the Chattanooga dis- 
trict is constantly growing in textile 


Many textile men, interested in the 
textile possibilities of the South, 
have found the surveys which we 


are distributing gratis of decided 



















RAYON 


think of us— 


Importers of 


‘DUTCH GIRL” Brand Rayon 


which is right in all respects 
Look for “DUTCH GIRL” 





When you When youthink of of 
| 





RAYON OF BREDA 





Guarantee of Quality 





PAULSON, LINKROUM @ Co., INC. 
COTTON YARN | 
52 Leonard St. New York | 


228 Chestnut St., 323 So. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, Pa Chicago, II 














6) Maynard 
P wrt icket, R I 


Ja r Mc Aden, So. Representative 








Johnston Mills Company 


a” 


Mercerized Yarns 


Sole Selling Agents for 
| Fine Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted and Dyed 


‘‘Direct to Consumer 
| yarns of 





Two-Ply Mercerized, Gassed. Bleached and Dyed 


yarns of 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C. 


These yarns in all numbers to 100s/1 and 120s/2 
have withstood the most exacting tests of the better 
class of knitters throughout the country, and no 
effort or expense is being spared to maintain them 
in the first rank of processed yarns. 








Carded and Combed Yarns 


From the established and controlled mills of the 
JOHNSTON GROUP, suitable for all requirements 
of the Knitting and Weaving trades. 








THE ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 




















SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bide. 
READING, PA. 
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Kinney Bldg * Charlotte. N c 


| Forrest Mercerizing C Co. 





August 14. | 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


Spun by 
The Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Yarns as fine as 120s gassed and ungassed for 
the weaving, knitting and electrical trade and 
as coarse as 16s for the thread industries are 
spun at this mill out of the finest selections of 
sakelaridis or peeler cotton. The modern sys- 
tem of spinning yarns at this mill and the high 
grade of cotton employed, enable us to supply 
a spinning unsurpassed by either domestic or 
imported yarns. 





Quotations and samples promptly submitted 
H.A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MEG. CO PARKDALE MILLS. INC, 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MIL LS. TNC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC FLINT MFG CO. 








MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


90 
100 
120 
140 


Nm N 


N th 


“It floats off 


30/1 


=: Tinted Yarns 


70/1 

80/1 Licensed under the 
90/1 Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 
100/1 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bidg., 119 So. 4th St., ron 








Super Quality 
aare and 
Splicing 

Yarns 





the cone’’ 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. of) REMARKABLE STRENGTH 
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Mercerized Yarns Advance in 
Chattanooga 
\ rTANOOGA, 


TENN.— Advances 
¢ three cents a pound in the 
f two-ply mercerized yarn fea- 


Cotton Report's Effect on Yarns 





Promising Business Checked Temporarily at Least, but Prices 


(933) 
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iously, consequently he is de 
nothing. Ot inquiries there ar 
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Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Aug. 4 
For New York spot cotton prices, see page ‘4 


noted. 





For 


staple cotton 


prices, see page 95 


They do not 





cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 


whether a reaction in 
tha tonal wae oils ino the Lf he price situation, consequent upon 
he local yarn market during the Only Moderately Changed "4 es es a 
eek ending Aug. 7. Prices on 60s tne publication ol si rovernment 
- . , . - . - + ] ] t ror ] » ) ne ?? thy t t . 
iy f. o. b. Chattanooga are ” HE yarn market is feeling the of varn are now delaying operations gures Phey do not mean it the 
from 83 to &6c. depressing influence of the Gov- and giving no information as to buyer is ready to place orders based 
re has been less change in the ¢tment crop report to an extent that when they will be ready to place 0! his judgment ot the tuture 
tions on other varns: the aver- Puts other factors in the shade. In orders. There is more divergence of here orde ire given they are al 
ve advance has been around one cent fact it is a crop report market and opinion regarding the size of the crop ost entirely tor merchandise it 1 
ind. 10s are quoted from 30 to at this writing the bearish sentiment and the consequent prices which will absolutely needed and the stipulation 
is such that it interferes with prac- obtain on cotton and consequently on !s tor prompt shipment 
ving of mercerized yarn is ap- tically all business. It is another yarn than in a good many months Spinners Still Fairly Steady 
tly scattered and no orders are tlustration of the demoralizing effect Here and there one hears predictions Prices as a general rule do not 
<cessively large amounts There Of a cotton report upon the textile of 12 or 14c cotton, with all the re show much ot a recession UI is 
is a difference of opinion as to the trade, sults that such prices on raw matet il particularly true of spinnet s’ quota 
of business. A leading spin- It is particularly unfortunate be- would imply Then again, it is not” tions. On certain counts a reported 
ner and mercerizer declared that his cause of the apparent improvement difficult to discover those who anti lecline has taken place, but when it 
ers received this week were as Which had taken place just prior to pate nothing under 16c¢ cotton and ‘onsidered that the prices on these 
large in total as reported for the pre- the beginning of the week. Many opinions range from this to 20¢ vecific numbers were put above the: 
VIO week. A leading broker. on the telt that the trade had settled down It is probable that those who fig arket « re the report on the basis 
ry, states that his orders booked to a steady basis and with what was ure that the size of the crop has been lat evervthing pointed to increased 
not been quite as large as for regarded as more or less stabilization over-estimated are in greater nu demand and that it would be possible 
e previous week when prospects of of prices demand was expected to ber than those who predict the crop to obtain higher prices, the deprecia 
idvance stimulated activitv. continue along increasingly satistae will be larger than the Government tion is not considerable Chis 
s are now at the highest level tory lines. has stated. All this uncertainty and tude on the part of the spinner has 
since the decline began several months B P oO . variance of opinion naturally have ample cause for existence In the 
uvers ostpone -) ¢: s > 1 1 : 1 1 
ig n ty peration their influence upon the buvet He first place even at the highest prices 
ere are evidences of stiffening in The situation is been diametric gures that if sellers cannot agree as vhich were named the margin to the 
silk although the price is con- ally changed, however, and buyers to the probable trend of prices it is spinner was verv meagre. .\t any re 
ng on a Dass ot $6.60 who were considering e purchase wise 14 licy {Oo1 eed cau luction this 1 argin <t e , , 
C Zz | 
otton arm uotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 12s 38% —39 10s 46} 18 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) l4s .39 3914 38s a 4 i 
1, to 8s 28 270s ? l6s 391% —40 10s 56 58 i 
bn 281, I4g i 18s 40 —40™% i). ss oo 
» ~ « i 
a8 29 26s } 20s 4] 41% titre ti7 70 | 
ts 291,—30 Rie Scns 3714,-—38 ee 43 —43% 7s x0 . 
Nis 301.—31 40s 1s 11) 28s 464%4—47 80s 90 —95 
ae TecoPly Skeine and Tubes Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) i 
3-2 & —25'72 <=0S-2 oid , » 4 
3-2 281,—29 205.9 . 31 Pts -2 Hi) 2 Sts l 
3-2 ) 2915 36 15 ve =o ~* Singles 
ee - Tse eee sOs-2 Hh) Th 30 os 
|4s-2 — —30 40s-2 1s 10s-2 68 0 90 | 
l§s-2 — 31144 40s-2. High breakage 2 ste a x . $ - — 
2t)s-2 32 33 50s-2 5 ) . as ; : A . 
oe rs > 76 Os 5 
245-2 35 lo —36 6HOs-2 ti4 th . = a : . 
- ° HOs-2 a] 5 TOs 1 20 
Single Warps T0s-2 Q7 OO Sus 60 
PMN: Siaindee ati ae —30 . | - —3514 
e res aie . , 
Le Stee ss Bice — —30, 268 ...... 7 Peeler—(Super Quality) 
) eee — —3l 30s MY Single Cones 
Beto. 3114—32 40s 00) ; ; : 
>) at ae Carded Combed Carded Combed 
= Ss | Oe “o« - - 
10s 33 } 12 $4 2Ha 38 39 50 —52 t 
sit Teeety a ; l4s 34 —35 144 —4h 30s 0 —42 52 —55 
poe 30 an = ae 163 3444—3514 45 17 363 15 —47 57 —60 
“tr a teem a ae 18s 35 —36 15 Ce 52 —54 62 —65 
—- - =, . s-2 , > * ~- > ~ ~- 
9 ; : : : ve : 20s 35144—38% 47 ra) Os seo 6 —=76 
14s-2 31144—32 10s-2 ordinary 18 rm) = ae Maa ss on on 
| 68-2 8G 508-2 18 9 os sa re " " _ ——- ae a 
s-2 32.133 s()g-2 ‘ i 
avace a ee ie oe ae 60s-2 ) HH Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 < -plv skeins ; - , P4AI50 » Y ~ F 
s-3 an ply sKeins and tubes; tinged, 24-25c; white, 25 203-2 48 50 103-2 60 —65 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 243-2 50 —52 ‘Mak 65 —70 
83 Petia a — —2814 22s 32 288-2 52 —54 60s-2 75 —s0 
Pe esis akin an — —29 22s (silver and Jaeger 34 WE stewie sie’ 53. —55 TU ie oF 5 sinus sider ASS 90 —95 
12s 291%, 24s i OEE wah ice ocean 57 —60 803-2 .1 00—1 10 
HM, foc wie wae apes — —30 26s 34 . . a 
iés no eaeet De tring in 5 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2,3,and 4ply =| 
ss —3!1 " 30s extra quality 8 BRL. Peeler Sakelarides 
1) 311, 408 18 19 Average Best Average Best 
, a eee — —ds - 63 80 83 —87 
Combed Peeler— (Average Quality ) ene 61 — 66 83 87 —90 
Warps. Skeins and Cones DEW Gig saotgre sees 63 68 86 909 —93 
2038-2 43 —44 50s-2 60 63 40s ..........— —67 — 72 90 94 —97 
ME. winters 48 —49 G0s-2 67 70 45s 7 .— 72 — 77 95 1 00—1 03 
369-2 52 —54 70s-2 78 BH DE Sivciieescc= = “ET — 82 1 03 1 07—1 10 j 
1)s-2 54 —65 R0s-2 10) 95 60s — — 93 1 14 1 17—1 20 \ 
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RGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Johnston Building James Building 


Cuarottr, N. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


READING, Pa. ' 
323 So. Franklin ; . Westaway Building 


Cuicaco, ILL. HAMILTON, CANADA 
MILLS 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


reduced to practically a negligible 

quantity, therefore it is natural that 

the spinner should not be willing to 

igure on any lower basis unless will- 

ing to do business at a loss—and this 

js vot the general attitude of textile 
ifacturers. 


spinners Take Covering Orders 
en again, it is apparent that a 
good many spinners had taken con- 
siderable business before the report 
was published. A certain amount of 


this yarn undoubtedly went to the 
consumer direct, but for the most part 
it is believed the orders received 


represented purchases by yarn houses, 
partly for their own account, but 
largely to cover short sales. It is 
hard to believe that at the figures 
which have been reported of late yarn 
dealers could have seen their way 
clear to take any considerable quantity 
of yarn. The quotations would seem 
to indicate dealers were forced to buy 
the yarn in order to complete con- 
tracts into which they had entered. 
lf the yarn was bought for stock the 
outlook for the buyer coming out 
whole is not very propitious, but on 
the other hand if it was bought to 
cover sales the prospect is equally dis- 
couraging from the dealer’s  stand- 
point. 

\s proof that the spinner did dis 
pose of sizable amounts of yarn, 
recent efforts on the part of dealers 
to secure prompt shipment of specific 
counts which had been offered them a 
short time ago are pretty good evi- 
dence. Not only is the yarn con- 
spicuous by its absence but delivery 
dates have been pushed ahead to a 
surprising degree. Nor is there any 
stock of moment upon which to draw 
for the supplying of customers’ de- 
mands for immediate delivery. That 
the latter in a good many instances 
have waited about as long as it is 
possible for them to wait, is apparent 
from the insistence with which they 
are bombarding the seller _ for 
anticipating even of contract dates. 
The matter of curtailment, while not 
as general a factor as a few weeks 
ago, is apparently to be taken into 
consideration, for here and_ there 
dealers report certain mills are not 
living up to their contract specifica- 
tions because of shut downs, vaca- 
tions, etc. It is hard to explain to 
the buyer the reason for delay or non- 
receipt of merchandise, but it is a 
condition and not a theory which con- 
fronts the trade in this respect. 


Details of Small Trade 


\mong the few isolated inquiries 
reported during the week is one from 
an insulator on 30,000 pounds. As a 
result of inquiry from the mills the 
price on I2s-2 tinges is 24%c. On 
20s-2 warps the lowest price obtain- 
able from several mills was 34c. On 
30s-2 skeins the best available price 
for October 1 delivery was 39c. It 
is not possible to secure this price 
from the buyer, which only serves to 
illustrate the difficulty of consummat- 





ing transactions. On 20s-2 warps it 
is reported that Philadelphia sold as 
low as 29c, with delivery date not far 
off. As these yarns cannot be bought 
today under 32c at the lowest, it is 
a question where the seller is going to 
make his profit unless he has covered 
below present prices, which is not at 
all likely. 

On hosiery yarns little or no busi- 
ness is passing; the generally accepted 
level is 29c, basis for tos. It is re 
ported that three or four weeks ago 
16s cones were sold as low as 28c in 
New York State. But so far as can 
be learned no such figure has ever 
been quoted by the spinner. One im 
portant yarns is 
said to have quoted 35c for 22s, but 
he receded from this figure as soon 
as the report was_ published. An 
anomaly in the matter of price quota 
tion was heard this week. 
asking for a certain count for 
prompt shipment 32%c wants 34c for 
October delivery. The reason for this 
relative difference is hard to under- 
stand for the premium is usually on 
the immediate delivery merchandise 


factor in hosiery 


\ spinner 





y Business News 


Appointed to Sueceed Rogers 
W. Davis 

Walter W. Gayle has been ap 
pointed southern agent of Saco 
Lowell Shops to succeed the late 
Rogers W. Davis. Mr. Gayle has 
been a selling agent for Saco-Lowell 
Shops for several years, being first in 
the office at Greenville, S. C., and 
recently in charge of the office at At- 
lanta. He is widely known among 
southern mill men. Mr. Gayle will 
move to Charlotte, N. C., in the near 
future to take charge of the office 
there, according to announcement by 
D. W. Hunter, treasurer of Saco- 
Lowell Shops. 


M. L. Frost Now With Franklin 
Needle Co. 


M. L. Frost, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Hemphill Co., at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and more recently in 
charge of their New York office, at 
350 Broadway, has severed connec- 
tions with the Hemphill Co., and will 
represent the Franklin Needle Co., of 
Franklin, N. H., makers of the 
Franklin latch needles, sinkers, trans- 
fer points, etc. 

Mr. Frost will cover the mid-west- 
ern, New York State and New Eng- 
land territories for the Franklin 
Needle Co. 

Altemus Plant on Extra Shift 

Jacob K. Altemus, manufacturer of 
winders and other textile machinery, 
Philadelphia, is operating his plant on 
an extra shift because of the number 
of orders on hand for his new No. 25 
full fashioned winder, as well as skein 
winders. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, singte amil pllvs 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnutehed 

SALES OFFICE— 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW ¥ORK 
MILLS AT GASTONMA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sele Representative 


Yarns 
of Quality ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives 
HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD i a 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 


Mansfield, England Breda, Holland 


Authorized U. S. Representative 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








H.©£.RICH &CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
ma 180-189 SOUTH WATER ST 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. 


as 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, eo CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 











Yarn for Splicing 





and Plaitins 


= BZA 
“. SZ 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write ‘us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 















TJ.PORTERESONS | BE peiscia We 
j/ SPINNING CO. \} 


nl Oy 
: } 
ove, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. \Biayay 


(COMBED SAKEL 


COMBED SEA [SLAND 
YARNS 


30/2 to 300/2 
la the Natural 











Long Staple Combed Peelers 


arps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 


also 
GASSED AND MERCERIZED 


On Cones or in Skeins 





one to four plies 
For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 
—for the man who takes pride in producing 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 
upon which can be built the kind of business 
that sticks. 
Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


-or~fy A Jame s-o- 


SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN NC. 


GEN SALES MGR. 
























119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES. _ 
NEW. YORK LOS ANGELES . 










450 FOURTH RVE - NEW YORK. > PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 == 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Short Sellers Rush to Cover 


ride Believes Market Excitement Not Entirely Due to Buying 


by Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA, 

1 \NULFACTURERS and dealers 
* immediately following the pub- 
m of Government crop esti- 

on Monday have been taking a 
bre:thing spell which thev are fully 
hed in taking after the brisk busi- 
nes. that has been done during the 
ist few weeks. That this has been 
is indicated by an examination 
elative prices of yarns and raw 


m a month ago and at the be- 
ing of the present week. For ex 
e on July 9, October cotton was 
2 which is approxi- 
‘ly the price at which it closed a 
th later, August 10, although it 
id be added that in the interval 
sudden upturn in cotton occurred, 
ending just at time of publication of 


ed at 16 


4 


crop report, indicating a good 


Spinners’ Margins Better 
yarns early in July were selling on 
e basis of 31¢ for 20s-2 warps of 
erage grade and 30s-2 as low as 
3oc, which as now can be seen were 
e lowest prices that the market on 
these and other counts was to reach 
| manufacturers who were fortu 
nate enough to have bought fair sized 
uantities Of 30s-2 warps at 36¢ now 
| them a bargain, now having two 
more cents profit on these warps 
sed upon current prices, within a 
perio Spinners, it should be 
woted, never reached this low level 
refused to sell any quantity of 
Is-2 Warps of white stock at less than 


30'o¢ and only a few were willing to 


t 
take this figure, the majority being un 
lling to sell at that time for less 
age; with a corresponding situa 
tion in 20s-2 warps and other counts 
t carded yarns. 
\t present 20s-2 warps are selling 
tt 33c or possibly a half cent lower 
while 30s-2 of average grade are sell 
ng at 38c¢ in this market, although 
spinners quote and refuse to entertain 
titers of less than 33c to 34c for the 
tormer and 39c to 40c for 308-2 
rps, which illustrate the market has 
within these four weeks changed to a 
greater extent and within a shorter 
period than experienced observers 
thought possible, buying being heavy 
it constantly rising spinners’ prices. 
While it is admitted’ prices at which 
varns have been selling in past 
months in this market, say a month 
ago. were too low for spinners to 
make money, or break even in more 
Instances, many in the trade feel the 
mount of business that has been 
placed, speaking particularly in regard 
to carded yarns, by manufacturers has 
not been of such large volume as in 
juries from local dealers sent to spin 
ners within the last three weeks have 
mdcated, as many inquiries during 
is time were for yarn that had al 
revuly been sold to manufacturers by 





Activity Declines 


short selling dealers who, finding the 
market starting to run away with 
them, lost no time in placing con 
tracts with spinners to cover their 
short sales. 

A considerable portion ot business 
placed in South after market started 


its rise was of this character, many 
now feel. Many others state while 
buying has been active by manutactur 


ers, if August continues at the rate 
noted during the last two weeks. it 
will undoubtedly be the best month o1 
the vear, exceeding that booked dur 
ing the vear to date, including that 
booked during the month of March 
which was the leading four weeks of 


1 
} 
{ 


the year before the present spurt 
started. Few mills, with the exception 
of the full-fashioned, have covered 
their needs further ahead than first of 
October. For this reason several have 
advanced the opinion ,.the market up 
turn so far as rises in varns are cot 
cerned has been too sudden and a 
breathing spell for a short time 
would be the logical thing to expect 
Mercerized Advanced 
Probably the outstanding — price 
change in the market this week was 


the advance of two to three cents 





quotations ol two ply mer 
varns, being the first advance 

place in. these qualities for several 
weeks. Prices have been well 
stabilized after the placing of large 
contracts during the three week- 
mercerizers now having several 
months’ good business in hand and 
they are in position to retuse to entet 
tain offers they would have been 
pleased to receive a month ago. There 


is NO Opportunity for a manutacturer, 
no matter how large a quantity 1s 
wanted, to buy 60s-2 of good quality 
at 75c, a price easily obtainable at that 
time. Mercerizers are selling this 
count at 83c although they admit little 
business has vet been booked at this, 
the new price level made this week 

Continued Firmness Probable 

There has been a_ continued, al 
though slightly less active demand tor 
carded and combed, with little change 
being made by spinners or dealers 
from those of a week ago. Manufac 
turers and dealers alike are less will 
ing to follow spinners to the higher 
level asked. Whether they will be able 
to hold to these figures remains to be 
seen with a majority in trade looking 
for continued good business in the 
market during the fall months with 
corresponding firmness on part of 
spinners. 


Provipence, R._ I. The Crescent 
Braid Co., Inc. has been granted a state 
charter to engage in business with a 
capital of 100 shares of no par value 
stock. The incorporators are Elsa S. 
Sapinsley, 40 Scott St.; Isaac Schwed 
and Tlorence Schwed 





otton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — \n business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which is gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality 
backed by a sincere and 


merchandise, 


intelligent service 





Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING- A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 






















McCONNEL & Co.,, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


CARQED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING - apse ooo TRADE 
rized Yarn 
DIXIE "MERCERIZING co. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 
In all its varieties of grades, 


WOOLMIX is made with a 
| standard quality. Always 


uniform —no substitutes. 


Representative for U. S. 


F. C. CHAMBERS 


3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS 


P. 0. STATION E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Report Softens Prices lower as compared with cotton than 
eid!) for the last two or three years rhe 
Withdrawal of Inquiries and unusual character of last year’s crop 
Easier Stock Values was a second and a very effective |# apse 


on.—Carded yarn prices in the factor in demoralizing values for all q 
district softened on publication gtades of strips with the possible 
ernment crop report indicating ¢xception of choice peeler strips } 

probability of another bumper Distribution of strips to consumers is ||] 

: | 


; a ea ee al uoneeinitaa’! antl 
vhich if weather conditions con- "OW catching up to the curtailed mill 


i - favorable may pan out a million Output of these commodities, and <a SUMMER ST. 









been so long and so distressingly ona 1 either class was made bv a 


debra temic fe Co" F AN DDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION 
ing at the question be considered bull- C sd 88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
urrent Quotations 


s} on i i ry re Tc r - Lee eee ee ee ee ee eS Cy se ae ee Ce ee eee ee 
i n cotton spinning generally. eae iio 4 uy, SERRE ES fore 


he report met with favorable con- peeler strips ........... 11 11%e. 
sideration in the Manchester market Egyptian comber ........ 11 —11%c. iia 
where at this time production is cur- Choice willowed fly ...... > ae ee \ A®) fF) y 

- : I : Choice willowed picker ... 4144— Se ASN! > ww -O)\. € 
tailed very considerably owing to the 


: : . : : Oe MENS. Sine sn sce 0 161%4—17c. 
determination Of manutacturers not tO Linters (mill run) ...... ee 


ore bales in excess of last sea- taking the market as a whole all 
s crop which was the largest in Stades except very inferior qualities 
a years. The report was a sur- @re firmer than they were at the z 
orion sual 7 diately le — beginning of July. 3 
P and immediately led to the Ww ith- Re I i Experience linked with Service Insure your entire satisfaction § 
drawal of a number of inquiries which Ireads for waste machining are “ 
vould hav come actu: -dlers if Jess active and a trifle softer. At the : O ON A y tees 5 
\ have become actual orders if Scalia ata gy simmons Weaving { | I Y Knitting . 
the report had been neutral or mildly Opening Of savy bids for cotton Sold t ; 
bullish. The chief influence, however, Ste offers to supply the material 20 »y - 
was on stock yarns. Spinning inter- Tequired ranged from a low of 12.7¢ ‘Tn dustrial”’ , 
ests held quite firm, presenting a solid to a high of 16c on Bid B and from , 
aia : . . . v y 
front. The production of yarns has 13-5¢ to 16c on Bid A; the low bid are Good Yarns , 
! : 
J 
' 
J 
J 
J 
J 
LJ 
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pay the high prices charged for fuel, Spoolers (single) ........ 14 1444¢ 


particularly imported fuel. Spinners Fine White cop tate: Meee 3 Oise. THE JOHN F, TRAINOR Co, 


of coarse counts are still having a epee —— 


quiet time. Business in medium Increased Exports of Cotton COTTON YAR NS 








counts is unsatisfactory. A_ brisk . 
from Egypt NATIONAL CITY BUILDING 
trade continues in combed yarns : - 
for the hosiery trade, Manufacturers Wasuincton, D. C.—Cotton ex 17 EAST 42,0 STREET NEW YORK 
nressing for delivery are nevertheless Ports from Alexandria, Egypt, during 
V ‘ ~ « 
a6 a ; ‘ . . pa rs > =2.000 Oo 1° 
— very particular about quality. Che de- July amounted 53,00 gypuan 
nd from the continent is stagnant bales of 750 Ibs. gross, according to 
| the home trade generally are post-  “. cable from Vice Consul Joseph | 
ne their fall business Touchette, Alexandria, based upon 











ee trade information and made public by 


ss es . the Department of Commerce his 
strips Move More Freely 
ee during June which amounted to 
Non-Profitable Sales However 48,000 bales. 
Bids for Navy Waste The cotton exports for the 12| 


}OSTON,—Considerable quantities months ended July 31 amounted to | 


Manufacturers of 


GATE Manufacturers 
CITY WHITE sar Tene YARN CONES 
COTTON | ~ 


I] io Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 217 Trust ‘al Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


is a slight increase over the exports 


rips of all qualities were moved 923,000 bales against 897,000 bales 


ng the month of July but at un- last season. In equivalent 500 Ib. i it f rr Vi it % 7 fy 
factory prices and very irregular bales the exports were 80,000 bales COTTON / ee | | \)\ if 
es, differences of 14c a pound be- for July, 72,000 bales for June, It {I ly a4 Hall A) 
observable in various sections of 1,387,000 bales for this season, : COMPANY 

market The best peeler strips 1,349,000 bales for last season. 52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
wht on the average around 12c The arrivals at Alexandria during 





pound, this price being main- July amounted to lag kg ee 


ned during the latter half of the bales against 33,000 bi l 





ales during June PILLINGHAST-STILES CO 
nth when cotton began to show and the total arrivals for the season ’ 
oe Pita 3 late’ ales rnin oe ; Rad ; JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
ngtl his 1s about the c ‘nt amounted to 1,054,000 bales against 
ng price to consumers although 938,000 bales last season In equiva Cotton and. Worsted Yarns 
best st ips have been purch ised lent 500 Ib. bales the arrivals were PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ser : “44 ‘ , B 4 Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
raders within the last few days as follows: July, 22,000; June, ! —_ 
o')-I1Ic. 50,000 ; this season. 1,580,000 ; last 





he movement in wastes has been season, 1.413,000. 


ther above normal recently for — The stocks of cotton at Alexandria ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


innable stocks outside comber, but at on July 31 last were 196,000 Egyptian 


ces that meant a loss on probably pales against 235,000 bales’ at the end COTTON YARNS | 


3: 
t a ¢ 62 iles > en . . . 1 
Os June and 35/009 bale - the end Carded and ( ombed—Gassed and Ungassed | 
of July, 1925. In equivalent 500 Ib 
bales the stocks were 294,01 oO, 35 ? OOO 


and 80,000 respect ively. 


t sales. Comber is now quite firm, 
limited output being taken into ac- 
unt and the uncertainty regarding 








large immediate come-back in the 
spinning industry. During the 
st twelve months or more, distribu- 
















New York, N. Y. The Regson Mills, | 
Inc., 84 Madison Ave., converters of | 
drapery fabrics, have filed schedules in 
bankruptcy showing liabilities of $49,- 
iptions to a price level relatively 661 and no free assets. 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Celors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


n of wastes has been well below 
output and this has been one of 
chief factors in forcing all des 
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Ceorright. 


AMERICAN YARN 
G PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


1931, by A. Y. & P. Co. 





PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Spinners and 


. a es e 
line dependable strength, Mercerizers 
: oa, and uniformity of of 


YTANDARD MERCER- 
mea YARN, insures une 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 


Product of Our Own Mills 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia 
HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. — 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Representative 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO — MONTREAL 
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COTTON MARKETS 





Cotton Breaks on Crop Figures 





Await More Favorable Weather Reports—Sellers Expect 
Bearish Mid-August Crop Indication 


T Hi. Government crop report of last 
: Monday, has been followed by 
; severe decline in the cotton 
The first rush of selling on 
inexpectedly heavy figures on 
the indicated vield broke the market 
just below the 16%c_ level for 
December and January contracts. 
Rallies of some 30 or 40 points on 
ng followed but met a renewal 
of liquidation and more or less gen- 
eral selling which became more active 
nd aggressive on the publication of 
favorable weekly crop review by 
the \Veather Bureau on Wednesday. 
December sold off to 16.20, making 
declines of about 125 points from 
prices prevailing before the publica- 
tion of the condition and crop fig- 
ures and of 174 points from the high 
rices ruling toward the end of July. 
iquidation of Wall Street long ac- 
unts seemed partly responsible for 
break of Wednesday which ap- 
eared to leave the market in rather 
healthier technical position, but 
went had evidently grown very 
bearish on the crop outlook, and it 
looked as if something in the way of 
seriously unfavorable weather condi- 
tions might be necessary to stimulate 
buying aside from covering. 
he weekly report of the Weather 
‘ureau suggested that the crop had 
ide favorable progress on the aver- 
ive during the week, and the feeling 
as that weather conditions had been 
favorable than otherwise since 
irst of August. This suggested 


3 a 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed 
Aug. 5 High Low Aug. 11 Chee 


17.75 18.00 a 

17.30 17.43 16.74 16.80 —.%K 
17.28 17.57 16.50 16.78 — i 
17.24 17.89 16.68 16.76 —.48 
17.2 17.48 16. 4¢€ 16.74 —.47 
17.26 17.52 16.47 16.77 —.49 
17.35 17.48 16.81 16.88 —.47 
17.44 17.68 16.70 16.98 —.46 
17.51 17.63 17.0 17.06 —.4 
17.59 17.84 16.83 17.11 —.48 
17.47 17.63 16.97 17.01 =, 46 
17.36 17.60 16.74 18.9] our, 45 


‘POT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling) 


New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Aug. 6 18.85 & 74d 
a ee 18.75 G 84a 
7 Aug. 9 18.15¢ & 824 
Aug. 1¢ 18.25 9. 48d 





i Aug. 11.. 17 





‘POT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 





Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Aug. 11 week vear 
7.30 1 9,49 
§ 17.7 1 6,717 
7 1,844 
7,897 
1 6.746 
6,858 
7 17.50 3 ,67 
Balt t 17.75 (4 FW 
7.81 2.631 04 
17.50 144,250 8,631 
17.5 114 2,226 
a Port 17% 207. 637 74. R22 
' 7.2 976 1,134 


that the first half of the present crop 
reporting period which ends on 
August 16th had been better than the 
average for the season of the year, 
and that the Mid-August crop indica- 
tion would probably show a well. sus- 
tained outlook if not some improve- 
ment as compared with the August 
Ist figures. It remains to be seen 
whether such expectations will be 
justified. Notwithstanding the favor- 
able interpretation of the weather 
news, many complaints have been 
reaching the trade with reference to 
insect activities and shedding as a re- 
sult of higher temperatures in the 
Southwest. Possibly these features 
will pull the Mid-August figures be- 
low present expectations, or there 
may be unfavorable weather develop- 
ments between now and next Mon- 
day when the Government makes its 
canvass. At the moment, however, 
the trade is talking a Mid-August in- 
dication of around or above 1534 
million bales, compared with the 
August Ist prospect of 15,621,000. 


Naturally current views of the crop 
outlook when combined with the esti- 
mated carryover of 5,362,000 bales, 
constitute a very bearish view of the 
supply situation. At the middle of 
August, however, the crop is by no 
means made and the season this year 
is generally reported a week to ten 
days later than normal. In _ other 
words, the development of the plant is 
now probably about as it usually is on 
the first of August, so that its most 
critical period is largely before it. 
There was very little comment on the 
report of Census Bureau which 
placed ginnings prior to August Ist 
at 47.749 running bales compared with 
161,632 last year and 21,795 two years 
ago. ‘this probably means that new 
crop cotton will reach the market in 
volume considerably later than last 
season but the effect of the delayed 
movement should be offset by the in- 
creased carryover of old crop cotton 
on plantations and at uncounted 
points in the interior. The supply at 
these points on August Ist as esti- 
mated by Secretary Hester was 
1,294,000 compared with 214,000 last 
year. 

The Government crop report was 
without any apparent effect on the 
immediate spot situation. There has 
been about the usual mid-summer de- 
mand for filling-out purposes, appar- 
ently, without any indication that cot- 
ton was pressing for sale at any point. 
The following table will show Wed- 
nesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 





Exclusively 


Dr 
~ Early Bloom— 


Quissett Quality begins with raw ma- 
terial. In selecting cotton for Quissett 
Yarns—early bloom cotton receives the 


call exclusively. 


Why do we insist on early bloom cot- 
ton? Simply because Quissett quality 
brooks none other than the best. ‘The 
cream of the cotton fields” is processed 
under ideal conditions to produce 
yarns of exceptional strength and uni 


formity. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





| Worcester Bleach & ave Works Co. 


f ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
i BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
| COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
} Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 
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HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


Reading, Pa 


COTTON YARNS 


Comber Carded Mercerizec 
Representatives 

Philadelphia aaeoneats Senhnortte. N 

CAMERON & PFINGST D. cDONALD F. WALLA‘ 

308 Chestnut St. aa Bld odds Bldg 





CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing fullf range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 





TheWra-H. | (OR TM BR’ S s028 00. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


—For All Purposes— 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS = 






AND NUMBERS 














‘JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I 


CHICAGO P HILADELP HIA 












MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS }*",“osn wile} Wrst 

















SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


FIBRE HEAD eens 


or Skeins 
LL 


| 
| Cd ) 
| 

O. 










“‘As Good as the Best’’ 
PASSAIC BOBBIN CO., Inc., Paterson, N. as 






Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. !N>SOR LocKs, conn. | 





RES Tae 


NEW YORK 









| = WM. WHITAKER & SONS)” WHITAKER & SONS 





Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 


GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 





MERCERIZE 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS $i? iste 


In Knit Goods and sue al 


NOVELTY YARNS Spivsis "in Coston, COTTON WARPS Spocts and, ‘Tube: 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and 


CO . 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


ee ey — a ORES ne eae 
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DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
SINGLE and PLY 


WHITE and COLORED 


——_—_ ——— 





COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 


TO PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
car os illy — promptly handled upon 

rrival our large fleet of Auto 
T ruc ake aud ‘Teams with eer” 


employees. Representatives at 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily Cartage prices quoted upon 
nquir) 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 
222 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 

and Bonded Draymen 


Established 1873 








135 5. 2nd St., Philadelphia 


LINEN fer Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
a Hemp and Renae °* arms 


Flax Jac cquard Here — 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwaste 


ANDREWS & COOK, “INC. 


66-72 Leonard St. york 3 





CHicaco 





Pawtucket, R. I. 


SELL DIRECT 





BLE AZLAPeEROK 


ng 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


New York, August 11, 1926 

\ Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Chge. Lst. Yr. Sales 
a 17.8 16.909 -—95 24.35 4,875 

New ns 18.10 17.36 —T74 23.67 8998 
xu 17.85 17.00 —85 23.65 10 
aay : . 17.87 16.89 —98 23.75 10 
‘ 18.00 17.19 —SL 23.75 1,674 
New i  acen 18.70 17.8 —85 24.25 450 
4 18.25 17.38 8 359 
Memphis ..sccces 18.00 17.25 7 6,125 
St soso SESS 30 aaa 
H 17.75 16.90 8,378 
senee 17.80 16.80 9.586 





Liverpool ....... 
following differences on and 
iddlings are given as compiled 


the reports received by the New 


York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
erades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- 


G2 wy 


zo 
Sa 
—— 
Sa 
—— 
Sass 
—— 
23 
—— 
z& 
—— 


poe oe 
Cree, 


o 


2.50° 
4.00° 
5.50° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.25° 3.00° 2.00° 
2.75° 3.50° 2.50° 
4.00° 4.00° 3.25° 
BLUE STAINED 
2.50% 3.00% 2.00% 
3.00% 3.50% 2.75% 
Mc vvesecnes 4.00% 4.00% 3.75* 


tMiddling. 


=F ske 


EPO FeEZD 


‘Ee 


*of middling 


Lull in Staple Cottons 


Both Shippers and Mills Adopt 
Cautions Attitude. 

MreMPuHIs, TENN., Aug. 9.—A_ be- 

lull 


cotton 


tween-seasons seems to have set 
market was rather 
inactive during the week and seems 
likely to continue so until the new 
crop begins to figure more promi- 
nently in the sales. 


in. This 


Prices are firm, 
on such cottons as are in demand, not- 
withstanding a decline of about Mc a 
pound in futures. This is accounted 
for by the faet that only the more de- 


sirable low grades are wanted, the 
price remaining about where it has 


been, from 10 to 13c, for several 


weeks 
While there is more optimism as to 
prospects, and slightly more as- 
several 
merchants 


ce as to absence of 


wee damage, most pre 
Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Aug. 7 July 31 
rage.. 17.92 18.33 
18.00 18.25 


Premium Staples 
t Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
ict Middling Prices Nominal 


@2B 4c 


234 @24 
27 @2% 
Current Sates 

For Prev. Week 
week week before 
tal : 7,950 13,300 8,150 
in total.. 5,550 8, 800 4,900 
34,569 28,427 31,151 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

week year before 

1,483 101 142 

; 10,140 1,076 3,326 

\ 1, net 1,165 101 147 

18, 816 1, 888 4,94 

\ 1 1 1 1, 888 5,616 

147,628 8, 722 29,479 

week 8,676 802 1,618 
in hands 

factors 1,000 2,000... 

week 
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4 
fer to wait at least two weeks longer; 
it is generally agreed that weevils 
could change the entire situation in 


that brief period. Weather conditions 
early in the week were highly favor 
able for weevils but, up to this time, 
there is a notable absence of complaint 
from growers. 

Mills appear to have adopted the 
same cautious attitude as have ship 
pers toward new crop comitments and, 
as yet, no appreciable amount of for 
ward business is being done; basis is 
as yet an open question. 
quiries have suggested a basis which 
shippers say they dare not accept. 


Some in 


Sales Comparatively Light 

Sales during the week were com 
paratively light. Offerings by first 
hands were not restricted but 
shippers are well enough covered not 


more 


to be under the necessity of engaging 
in competitive buying and they were 
in receipt of few new orders, most of 
which seems to be for immediate re- 
quirements. Local dealers are more 
interested just now in obtaining in- 
formation as to the crop than in eflect- 
ing sales, and are spending much of 
their time on inspection trips. 

It is pretty generally agreed that the 
crop is improving, but, owing to late- | 
ness and delay in fruiting, too little 
is yet safe to take a position. Tem- 
peratures during the last three or four 
days have been very high. Fruiting 
is much more satisfactory than it was 
a few weeks ago, and while shedding 
is reported, on the whole it does not 
appear to be excessive. The founda 
tion for a large crop has been laid, if | 
it can be matured, which seems to be 
a question of the boll weevil. 
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Staples Move Lower 


Crop Report Knocks Off le Per 
Pound All Around 
Boston.—The Government crop re 
port which was quite a surprise had 
the effect this week of reducing prices 
on all grades of staple cotton a cent 01 
more a pound. Egyptian cottons have 
affected | ll 
The crop situation is still obscure with 


also been sympathetically 
a possibility according to Government 
report of a bumper vield exceeding by 
a million bales that of last vear. pro 
viding that the weather continues fav 
orable. 

Current Quotations 
Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard 

lengths) are as follows: 
Middlir St. M 


western cotton (Government | 


16 I 
Basis on N y De lf 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Aug.-Sept. shipment as follows: Me 
Sakellarides 29'4c off c, Me 
Uppers, from 
August 4. They report closing 
Aug. 11 on the Alexandria exchange 
Aug. Uppers, 
62c; Oct. Uppers $20.45 off 23c; 
Sak. $28.93 off 65c from 


dium 


dium c. off Ic 


22! 
prices 
as follows: $20.90 up 
Nov. 
Aug. 4. 


(943) 95 


2 


al 
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Even Quality Cotton Yarns 
The same Yesterday 
Today and Tomorrow 


This is worth money in your production 


Write for samples of the numbers you use 


Fitchburg Tarn (0 


FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT ©. WALLACE, TREAS. AND GEN. MGR. F. L. BRAYTON, SALEs MGR 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 331 FOURTH AVENUE 
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DIXIE 


MERCERIZED—AIR DRIED 


YARNS 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
SPINNERS and PROCESSORS 


General Office 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 


READING, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 


308 Chestnut St. Amer. Cas. Bldg. 
20S J tS CHICAGO, ILL. 
ae Fred W. Frank, 
as Min a 166 West Jackson Blvd. 
eee CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
UTICA... HN... ¥. cme Sales Co., 
Dalglish & Co., 006 J ¢ Bldg 
Utica City Nat'l Bk. Bldg. TORONTO. CANADA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Slater & Cc 


53 Yonge St. 
LOS FABRICANTES 
UNIDOS, INC. 


3}. V. Calhoun, 
P. O. Box 1566, Sta. C. 


J. CARMICHAEL & CO. 


Leicester, England 





Sole Representatives for 
Argentina and Uruguay 


Sole Representatives for 
Great Britain 


150 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y 


NY 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. | | BOTANY WORSTED MILLS,"*s:*'<: | 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Manufacturers of 


Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Ne YARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 


Represented by 
for Weaving and Knitting 



















WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 


THE PITKIN WORSTEDCO. | 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented hy 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa, | 


also 


for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and. Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


re 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS OF 
SWEATER WEAVING TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 


Sales Representatives 
YARNS) = = 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
211 SUMMER : 120 CHESTNUT ; CHESTNUT ST. 
COLORS OXFORDS BOSTON ” PHILADELPHIA. PHILADELPHIA | 


AND FANCY MIXES 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO | 
MOHAIR WOQORSTED _ . WOOLEN 


French and English Spun Worsted 
FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


French Spun Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 





























: Metropolitan Bldg. 


= GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
| Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
| Trade both i in Grey and Mixtures 


CHICAGO 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. | || Star Worsted Company | 
| 381 sap eed ae York Y A RNS 


en FITCHBURG 








Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 











Rockwell Woolen Co.| 


eseniesten, Mass. 
,nvr of 
Woo. EN 
Wome YARNS | 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoraties Yaro 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. | |’°~ Psa ‘Pulateptin Pen 


Spinners of 


| 
WORSTIND, SOOCAER 7 ARNS WORSTED YARNS 







AND NOVELTY (Bradford System) 
fer Weavers and Knitters 




















THE ° YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Maanexit Spinning Co. E. W. DUTTON, Inc.| 
Seer Rayon—Rayon and Silk Waste | 
AND MERINO.) Weaving Yarns —“SPINRAY | 





ALSO KNITTING YARNS 25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York | 


—— 
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-low. Easy Top Market 


Bids of $1.35 for Fine—*¢s Bloods 
in Chief Demand 


Boston. — New 





business in tops 
the week was confined largely 


during 


to the several grades of %3¢s_ blood 
and at unchanged prices. These 
orders came in as a result of addi- 
tional business received in light- 
weight worsteds. <A _ little business 


was placed in fine tops but crossbred 
were positively neglected. 
There is a moderate call for 48s at 
around g2'4c. Some business is 
offered in fine tops at $1.35 but 
standard makers claim that $1.37% 
is the bottom price and are doing 
their best to obtain $1.40. One large 
top merchant asks $1.42 for the best 


qualities 


fine top grading 64-66s. The com- 
pletion of the American Woolen 
opening will be followed by inde- 


pendent showings and a larger and 
more favorable reaction of the goods 
is confidently expected. In 
the Boston market tops grading from 


market 
36s up to 66s are a cent or two a 
The Bradford market 
is unchanged for the week. 

Fine noils have been for the last 
months at the same general 
price level the average selling value 
Soc. Quarter-blood noils show 
stability. The average 
price for a good noil 50s quality over 
the last three months has been 48c. 
(his stability is a favorable feature 


pound easier. 


three 


} 
being 


similar 


providing as it does a good firm basis 
for the business that is likely to be 
seen in the early fall. There is a 
mid-summer market in noils. Very 
tle stuff is moving outward to con- 
mills and not much is 
ing in inward producing 
ls. Curtailment is facing the wool 
bing industry and unless there is 
ver business at better prices wool 
bing by the end of this month is 
suffer serious curtailment. 
ness in noils in Bradford is also 
The American trade in 
sbreds is said to be much quieter. 


suming 


very 
from 


ely to 


very slow. 


Top and Noil Quotations 





lops—Boston 
I : . (64-668) $1.37-$1.40 
s DORs a tan cadens 1.54- 1.55 
H (60—62s) ‘37. £30 
H , WOO kta na eae (58s) 1.12— 1.15 
\ % blood........ (56s) 1.07— 1.08 
| % blood ....(52-56s) 1.00—- 1.02 
i blood (50s) 6 o7 
ss 200 
Sa SO 
Wa haa dine 77 78 
ots eect ee eles SO -81 
lops—Bradford 
° : nee de he (70s) 54 4d 
ise aaa, ea aurea ees (H4s) 49 a 
I NE eas 8 re (60s) 45 d 
| eighths blood ...... (56s) 31 ad 
Q er-blood ; (50s) 24144 
IOSEBNM, cs oh 6 kas oema (46s) 20144 
Noils—Roston 
Rg NG oleae ce tare aha piasater aaa .78— $.82 
NM ces an arch oe oe $.75- $.92 
PGR ME MIDOMG ; wwicesacnoa's .65—- .70 
A EE pial wis geht .60- .65 
I .55- .60 
.538- .55 
-50- .51 
-48- .50 
.47- .49 


Wool Combing Faults 


Remedies for Defects in Carding, Backwashing, Gilling. 


and 


Combing—Noil Carries More Oil Than Top 


HE most common 
ing, writes a correspondent in 
The Textile Recorder, are broken 
fibres, neppy cardings, and slivers of 
uneven weight. 


faults in card- 


The author proceeds 
to discuss the defects in carding and 
other wool combing machinery as fol- 
lows: The first fault is often caused 
by improper adjustment of the speed 
ot the licker-in rollers. As the wool 
leaves the feed rollers, it is in 
matted condition, and it is 


a semi- 
necessary 
that the first roller should move at a 
very slow speed, otherwise there is a 
tendency to break instead of straighten 
the fibres. In all the succeeding open- 
ing rollers, there should be a gradual 
increase of speed. If this is carried 
out, the fibres are fairly well straight- 
ened when they come to the swift 

A common mistake in carding is to 
set all the workers on one swift the 
This 
puts double work on the first worker. 
Set the first worker farthest 
the second a little nearer, and the 
third nearest of all; that is, if using a 
30's gauge, set the first worker with 
slack gauge, the second as ordinarily, 
and the third tight 30's gauge 


same distance from the surtace. 


away, 


Neppy Slivers 

Neppy slivers may be caused in se 
eral ways. The card clothing may be 
too coarse for the wool, the clothing 
may have been run too long without 
stripping and grinding, the clothing 
may have bare places, or the fancy 
The 
wire on the fancy should just touch, 
but not penetrate far 
wires. 


may be set too near the swift 


into the switt 

With regard to uneven weights of 
slivers, if all the cards working on one 
turn out slivers 
of equal weight per vard, trouble will 
develop in all 


class ot wool do not 


subsequent 
Where automatic feeds are not in use, 


processes. 





hand, the 
feed sheet must be divided into three 
parts, 


and the cards are fed bv 


and each batch of wool accu- 


rately weighed before it is put on the 
sheet. All the 
either be of 


teed 
must 


second dotters 
one size OT SO 
veared itivae tha Sane atimber 
vyeared as to deliver the same number! 
of surface inches per minute 

Burry wools should be willeyed be 
fore scouring. burr rol- 
sometimes arranged to knock 


the burrs oft the 


In carding, 
lers are 
licker-in and 
if not very carefully set, 


part, 
there is a 
tendency for part of the fibres to be 
with the Crushing 


rollers are set either in the middle or 


removed burrs 
at the finishing end of the card, the 
crushed burrs talling on the floor in 
the form of dust. Whatever 
is used, the tewer the burrs left in the 


system 
sliver after carding, the better it is 


for the comber. 


Backwashing 


faults which occur in 


may 


Among the 
backwashing be noted 
ness in color, caused by inattention to 
and 
weight from not keeping the full num- 
ber of ends at the teed 
under-oiling or over-oiling, 
improperly gilled slivers. 


uneven- 


the scouring liquor, irregular 
from 
trom 
Continuous 
liquor is the best preventative for the 
first fault. Instead ot making a sud 
and then running it until it is worn 
out, the 


end, 
and 


from the 
steam traps should be slowly run into 
little 
the liquor up to 


condensed water 


the bowls, adding a 


keep 


soap OCCa- 
sionally — to 
strength. 

\ siphon overflow takes the surplus 
from the bottom of the bol. Gener- 
ally, the overflow from the top bow] 
runs into the bottom one, but where 
the wool is blued there must be a sepa- 
rate outlet to drain from each bowl. 
For botany and cross-breds, a temper- 


ature of 110 deg. F. in the first bowl, 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12, low oom. (366)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36—~40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-208 to 2-248, low %{ (44s)..... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-2fa, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.30 
2-268 to 2-308, 14 bid. (488)..... 1.30-1.35 
2-30s to 2-32s, { bid. S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-508).......... 1.40-1.45 
Do, FE i, CI oon soos cccens 1.45-1.50 
SS eee 1.50-1.55 
2-368, 3 bid. (56s)............. 1.55-1.60 
2-328, 44 bid. (@0s)............. 1.70-1.75 
D-ORe, 36 WE, GO icc cc cc cecés 1.75-1.80 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-G4s).......... 1.80-1.85 
2-508, high }4 bid. (648)........ 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05-2.10 
DG i oc. ci csncccsces 2.65-2.76 


French System 


i SAE I oc ac casos cass 1.40-1.45 
20s, 44 bid. (S0s).......... 1.50-1.55 
20a, % bid. (56s)............... 1.55-1.60 
8 ere 1.65-1.70 
302, ids vedi st 600 1.80-1.85 
40s, % bid. (60-@4e)............ 1.90-1.95 
50s, Pa tanwce vanes dean 2.15-2.20 
a a6 chavcleneassccanse 2.65-2.70 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low 34 bid. (448)........ 1.15-1.20 
2-186 to 2-208 \¢ bid. (50s).... 1.25-1.30 
2-266, 3¢ bid. (S0s)............ 1.30-1.35 
2-308, Dias 60 ben ewe 1.35-1.40 
2-20, % bid. (568)............ 1,.50-1.55 
2-208, 4 bid. (608)............ 1.75-1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
MNES oo sic iccnscuauxs 1.50-1.55 
5 che ugcends cada 1.60-1.65 
WTO eet cbicccecses 1.70-1.75 
Sine cccnxeadenetens 1.80-1.8; 
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TOS deg I ne second W VIVE 
the est results ! the woo s to he 
} 

Dill a pelle! eed drive tro t 
} } ' 
back ywier si ict t used 


Bad gilling mav be caused by hav 
ing too little weight on the back roller 
Just suttcient pressure is required to 
prevent the wool being pulled by the 


fallers. Sixty’s quality wool requires 


not less than 10 pins per inch, and 
these must be maintained in good 


order. As soon as the drawing leather 
begins to wear into holes, it should be 
changed for a new leather, or cut 
work will result Dratt should be as 
great as possible without making an 
uneven sliver. It the draft is too 
low, the sliver will be cloudy hese 


s 


remarks apply to all gill boxes, includ 
ing finishers. 


Irregular Oiling 
Many different methods are in use 
for oiling the wool as it leaves the 
backwasher cylinders 


' 


tion dloes 


Che spray 
well for oiling wool at the 


scouring bowl delivery, but in the 
small width of the backwasher the pro 
peller or plunger feed is most suit- 
able. The oiler must stop and start 
with the machine, or there will be an 
excess of oil when the machine stops 
and a dry place when it starts. In 
passing through the gill box the oil is 
further distributed. If the test for oil 
is taken on the backwasher, the per 
centage allowed should be in excess ot 
that required in the top. It is usually 
found, when tested separately, that the 
noil has more oil than the top 
Combing 
properly 
neps and other impurities is a serious 
fault 
ways: 
(1) By making too 


However tempting it may be to obtain 


‘Tops not cleaned from 


This may be caused in various 
light a noil. 


a good tear, the wool must be thrown 
so far over the inner comb circle that 
the tips of the sliver get well within 
the fine rows oft the circle pins 

(2) The dabbing brush may be set 
either too far back or too far forward 
When a brush 


row ot. bristles 


is fitted, the first 
must overhang the 
nearest point in the circles about a 
inch. 
brush wears down at the heel, 


new 


Then as the 
and h iS 


quarter of an 


to be packed, it still manages to press 
the wool down betore the circle 
rate. 


SE Da- 
All dabbing brushes should be 
regularly examined, and as 


soon as 


they fail to dab efficiently at the point 


where the circles meet, they should be 
lowered. 


The | 


circles may ee too far 


apart This fault is easily remedied 
by loosening the steam chest nuts and 
drawing up the small circle until the 
pins almost touch the inner row of the 
large circle 
(4) The circles may need repairing. 
(5) There may be too much weight 


on the bottom part of the drawing-off 
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ESTABLISHED CENTENNIAL YEAR 





+ esr 


Your Priceless Possession 


[During the entire Summer Philadelphia and its 


ee eee 


environs will celebrate the Sesqui-Centennial, 
commemorating 150 years of American Inde- 
pendence—a priceless possession. as 
What a happy possession of independence to 
have a dyer to free you of all dyeing worries. n 
Years of experience fit us for this service. : 


HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


Shein and Piece Dyeing and Finishing 
Rayon Dyeing—Vat and Regular Colors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


New York Office—320 Broadway CHADWICKS, N. Y. 






* 
ae, ee 











a Roget ayzaaaa tte aca 
gE 43 


aaas Lia iteeae! aaey anes 


BLEACH—DYE—MERCERIZE 


Table Damask — Sateens — Broadcloth 
Nainsook— Pajama Checks—Longcloth 
Cambric— Muslin—Sheetings 


wens 


ae 


ce ta a RE le a 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


ro! This causes the wool to rise 
and ride over the pins instead of pass- 
! rough them. 

Slubs or Cut Work 

ibs or cut work may be caused 
by bad piecings or thick uneven slivers 
fr the gill box. The drawing-oft 
rollers may have been too heavily 
weighted. The front part of the dab- 
bing brush may have been set too low, 
or the circles may have been too cold. 
If the conductor drops too soon or too 
late, the slivers are liable to drag, the 
feed to be uneven, and the slivers cut 
as a result. The base of the conduc- 
tor should be level when it arrives at 
the point where the circles meet. 
When the conductor finally drops, it 
not only tightens the sliver, but mate- 
rially assists the brush in putting the 
woo! into the pins of the circles. 

0 much stress cannot be placed 
upon the advisability of keeping the 
circles clean and in good repair. If 
these are allowed to get out of adjust- 
ment, the result is extra wear and tear 
on the brush. The wool does not pass 
freely when the rollers are drawing 
off, and this breaks the fibres. Broken 
pins, especially in the fine rows, allow 
the neps to go into the top instead of 


being retained in the noil. 


pit 


ON 


\ 


Ge 


and 


ises spread all 


Day 


Ou 


er 


lhe fallers in the finishing boxes 
should be kept in good order. 


All split 


ins should be removed as soon as they 


from the first 
should be made heavy enough so 


seen. The slivers 


t only two of them will be required 


each head of the second finisher. 
damping motions for bringing the 
up to trade standards of mois- 
‘must be fixed to the first finisher, 
llow thorough distribution of 
ture in the final finisher 


rman Carpet Production 


Trade 
ermany has 
carpet 


approximately 110 
manufacturing  enter- 
over the country 
are able to satisfy domestic re- 


ments for all but the highest 
les of knotted Oriental carpets, 
Department of Commerce is in- 
ed by Assistant Trade Commis- 


William E, Nash, 
xports in the 
iged 15,000,000 


Berlin. Ger- 
last three years 
marks. The 
exports are woven 
en carpets which go mostly to 
‘etherlands, Great Britain, Swit- 
nd, the United States, and Swe- 
Imports are supplied mainly by 
Britain, Turkey and 


of these 


Persia. 


is & Furber Foremen’s Club 


ting 

RTH ANDOVER, Mass.—A_ boat 
fishing trip, sports and fish 
er were features of the first 


ial outing of the Foremen’s Club 
he Davis & Furber Machine Co., 

at Grape Island, Ipswich. 
ge W. Blanchard, Henry Cole- 
and Fred Jenkins were in gen- 
charge of the affair. 
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Waiting Yarn Market 
Goods Opening to Provide Busi- 
ness Later On 

Boston.—Worsted yarns are still 
awaiting expansion in demand. The 
American Woolen opening this week 
covering fancy worsteds and woolens 
for men’s wear will no 
some desirable 
market and indirectly 
industry, but few 
trict look for of compelling 
importance to appear until after Labor 


Poeasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


doubt give 
stimulus to the 
to the spinning 
factors in this dis- 
anything 


goods 


Office and Witis 


oS Ghornton, PR. J. 
Day. Knitters, however, have been a 
buying more freely in Bradford and 
French spun yarns. Yarns for jersey 


cloth ranging trom 


treer 


22s to 30s are in 
demand and merino yarns 
though quiet are firm. The top mar- 
ket is rather easier for the week but 
wools of combing quality are holding 
quite firm. 

Fine yarns in the Bradford market 
are firm in sympathy with wool and 
tops. Crossbred qualities are 
with 


still neg- 
irregular 
There is a feeling prevalent that the 
whole market may do better 
obtainable when larger business ap- 
pears following settlement of the coal 


lected prices quite 


in prices 


strike, when that desirable event oc- 
curs. It is anticipated also that the 
strong wool position will sooner or 
later compel manufacturers to pay WARNER B STEEL 


prices for yarns more in keeping with 


: ; Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
cost of production. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 





s d 
oS I reer ee re ee 2 1 
2-248, 44s .. jemand 2 
PG, EO. Sasca ew wees se ; t 3 
2-48s, 64s ..... oe D 6 
Ve ae : 4 6 8 


WORS TED AND MERINO 


erence SPUR 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


Leggin Cloth Contract Awarded 
to J. P. Stevens & Co. 
PHILADELPHTA.—lLocal Depot Quar- 
termaster, U. S. Army, has 
contract to J. P. 
York, 
drab leggin cloth, 
opened 
submitted 


awarded 
Stevens & Co., New 


for supplying 33,840 yds., olive 


on which bids were 


recently when six PHILADELPHIA 
. PROVIOENCE 


BOSTON 


concerns 
that ot the 


WEW VORK 
MUWAUA EE 
CLEVELAND 





pre pe ysals. 





Stevens Co., being the lowest Bid of 

this concern was $2.45 per yard; terms 

3% 10 days, 2% 20 days or 1% 30 

days; delivery of 1,000 yds., in 6 ART SILK TOPS d NOILS 
weeks, 2,000 additional in 7 weeks, | an 


additional in 8 weeks and 
weekly 


3,000 4,000 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


thereafter until contract has 


filled. 


been 





Government Sees Stability in 
Domestic Wool Market 
WasuHinctTon, D. C.—While wool 
prices may continue near their present 
ievel for some time, there are no pres- 
ent indications, according to an out- 
look report by the Department or 
Agriculture, of a return to the very 
favorable market at the end of 1924. 
Consumption of wool in the United | 
States is at a very low point, and do- | 
mestic wool prices are so low in rela- | 
tion to London prices that it is not 
likely they would be unfavorably af- 
fected by minor changes in world) 
prices. 





GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


RAYO 


SPUNTaY 
Abee ECO MILL,INC.,505- 51 AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


c ANADIAN Rapntse ate We B.ST wanes 7 SONS, LTD, TORONTO - mene REAL 


TOPS-NOILS 


PICARDED 
™m and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
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Zehlendorf Viscose i 


RAYON YARNS: 
Spot and | 
Future Deliveries 












SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 







Champlain 
Spun Silk Yarns | 


The natural product of the silkworm 

















Regular Yarns 


and 


Special ‘Twists 


Immediate Service is Afforded through our 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 








CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 







Sales Representatives 
Edward J. McCaughey T. Holt, Laird & Co. 























P. O. Box 225 500 McAdoo Bldg. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. 
Andrew K. Henry R. D. McDonald 
158 Summer St. James Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
N...RCUS FRIEDER, Presiden: 
Laughlin Textile Joseph Heilbron ° ° 
Mills, Inc. 27 East Monroe St. General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 
Waterford, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. ; 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 
F. E. Wilson & Co. S. Katzenstein 
427 Drexel Bldg. 1003 Ulmer Bldg. Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 


Insulating Silk 


7 = z es: Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 
Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


160 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1866 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 
MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 





Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: } 
Carbondale, Pa Scranton, Pa Fore st City, Pa Archbald, Pa 
Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa Lonaconing, Md Keyser, W. Va | 
Fredericksburg, Va Alexandria, Va Passaic, N. J. Central Falls, R |! | 





General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


De ee a 








| 
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(Cotton Mills Place 
\lore Rayon Orders 


Sellers Report Most Active Buying 
Since Cut in Prices 

e most active week since things 
started to slack off in April and May 
was the consensus of opinion as to 
the results obtained during the last 
All sellers with the excep- 
tion of One or two importers reported 
that they had foud a vastly improved 


SIX Gays. 


nd for their yarns. While July 
as a month showed a volume of sales 


that in many instances was below July 
of 1925, there has been betterment 
noted since the first of the current 
e user of rayon that has shown 
the most substantial pick-up has been 
he cotton mill. From every hand 
comes the information that cotton 

lls are getting back into their 


stride 


t in the consumption of rayon. 
Many sellers stated that they had 
booked good advance orders’ while 
others stated that mills were taking 
it as needed. The latter, however, 


ire ordering increased quantities in 


dicating that they are increasing 
production. Most of the import 
houses confirm the information §re- 
ceived from the domestic producers 
but one or two still complain of small 


Thrown Silk Steady 
Changes Small — Demand fer 
Heavy Constructions 

lhe thrown silk market experienced 

a fair degree of activity last week. 
Manufacturers continued to buy the 
four, five, and six thread construc- 
ns. As noted a week ago there ap- 
peared to be also an improving de- 
for three thread on the part of 

quite a few mills. Prices showed only 
all change from the week previous 
the change small as it was, favored 
uver. Concessions were obtain- 


from certain houses, who 


were 
ng to shade quotations 5¢ a pound. 
m the volume of inquiry noted 
veek for August delivery it was 
evident that many mills are working 
their thrown silk re 
Requests for 


close on 
rements immediate 
erv were many. Tussah tram in 
ast to several weeks activity. was 


wet as cotton mills appear to 


covered. Prices are as follows: 


(Ho days basis 
Organzine Grand Double Extra 
d in skeins : ‘ $7.50 
Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins 6.60 
Tram 5 thd on cones G50 
Crepe thd on bobbins 65 
is ; 7.°5 
Crepe tt thd XXA on bobbins 
turns ; os 7.75 
‘ n Crepe thd NS 14/16 on 
bins . 6 15 
bh Tram 2 end on cops , 3.79 


Wamsutta to Convert Rayon 


Contracts With Industrial Rayon Corp. to Process Its Product 
and to Act as New England Agent 


A DEVELOPMENT 
one of the 

goods mills of New 
prominent 


which links 
known fine 
England with a 
rayon producer material- 
ized last week when the Wamsutta 
Mills, of New Bedford, Mass., con- 
cluded an agreement with the Indus- 
trial Corp., with plant at 
Cleveland, O., whereby Wamsutta will 
act as New England agent for Indus- 


best 


Rayon 


trial rayon, process and convert this 
fiber in one of its own plant buildings, 
and use it in its goods manufacture. 
his announcement is of particular 
interest in that it marks another step 
in the diversification of a plant which 
now produces a variety of 
fabrics. 


finished 
Wamsutta products now in- 
clude sheets and pillow cases, oxfords, 
lawns, fancies, poplins, ducks 
Its policy today also 
puts it among the select class of na- 
tional textile advertisers. 


vacht 
and fine yarns. 


The arrangement is important also 
because it marks an interesting type 
ot cooperation between a rayon pro 
ducer and ravon consumer. The de 
votion of one of the buildings of the 
Wamsutta Mills to the conversion of 
Industrial rayon means that this plant 
will be able to supply to the trade the 
fiber on cops, cones, beams or warps, 
either dved It also 
means that the Industrial Rayon Corp. 
will discontinue its throwing and dve- 


ing plant at Paterson, N. J. 


bleached or 


The dectsion on the part of the 
Wamsutta Mills to 
arrangement 


enter upon this 
reached after pro 
longed experimentation with the prod- 
uct of the Industrial Ravon Corp. and 
is regarded in the trade as a high en 
dorsement of that material. 


Was 


The Wamsutta Mills have been in 


existence in New Bedford for nearly 
75 vears. The Industrial Ravon Corp 


as bee roducing ravon for ap- 
has been prod f | 


proximately six vears and has within 
the last vear increased its productive 


capacity to 3,500,000 Ibs. annually. 


In contracting to take over the 
processing and converting of the fibre, 
the Wamsutta already has made ar- 
rangements to greatly expand its pres- 
ent facilities for handling rayon, and 
several carloads of additional machin- 
ery are being shipped to the plant, suf- 
ficient to triple the rayon department. 

The new arrangement is operative 
industrial 


at once, and shipments of 


form are already on 
Wamsutta. he 
New Bed 


all probability be 


ravon in skein 


their way to the 
present equipment at the 
ford plant will in 
operated overtime until the new ap 
paratus is set up and ready to run 
It is expected that it will take four 
to six weeks to have the new machin 
ery running 





Ravon Notes From Britain 





(Special to Textile World) 


The accounts of British Celanese, 


Ltd., for the year ending February, 
issued and show a 
£138,995 = against 
£193,494 in the previous vear. The 
reduction is largely accounted for by 


been 
net profit of 


1926, have 


the silk duties and more especially by 
the excise duty for which £65,871 has 
debited to net profits. The 
figures quoted are without any deduc 
tion for depreciation, ete. 

The accounts of the Cellulose Hold 
ings Co. to June, 1926, have also been 
published and show that the net profit 
after 
debenture 


been 


meeting expenses, interest on 


stock, making provision 
stock 
profits, is 


£30,949 to which is added the balance 


for taxation and debenture 


holders’ participation in 





—_—— 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 

Denier “-_ “— 200.... 1.55-1.60 1.45 1 30 
55. ...88.55 $2.40 $2.25 200* 1.70 
..<. ae 2.30 2.15 yo 1.40 O23 
7S. 2.35-2.50 2.20-2.35 2.05-2.20 300.... 1.50 1.40 1% 
Seat dace | -  emwien 450.... 1.35-1.45 1.35 1 20 
So... B35 2.10 1.95 600.... 1.45 1.35 } 20 
DB. s 0. ane 1.90 1.75 aE ES 

100 2.00-2.15 1.85-2.00 1.70-1.95 ——— 

i pte: i he re a * Super extra. 

REO; a< BAOO 1.80 1.65 CELANESE 

120.... 1.90 Bad 1.60 Me he acid Sat ale a annie eens wh? 
a 1.85 Ae EE eae cas + 08 
36.... 1.3 1.7 1.55 ae 2 AS 
140. ae 1.60 1.45 Bw iinces ore , Peete 3 50 
150... 1.65 1.50 }.35 Dramas » 90 
150*. 1.80 Ms a wees : ? 
RS SS  e  e Bs acai oe 2 eS 
170*. 1% er SIO cise er eee st ; oe 
 — 1.45 1.30 ge eh iat ats ars 2 70 


brought forward ot £8,227, makin; 
\lthought the net 


total of £39,176. 
profit is slightly less tl 


ian in the pre 


vious vear, the directors are enabled 


to declare a dividend ot a pel share 


as against 6d on account of the large 
carry over of profits in 1925. 
x 
It is reported that a share issue ts 


likely to be made in the near future 
| 


van “artificial wool” company under 
the name of British Textose Co. The 
capital is said to be £160,000. 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Prices Very Firm Although Buy- 
ing Is Light 
Business in spun silk continued in 


a quiet vein but prices gave evidence 


of being very firm. The strong trend 
to the market in the tace of lig..t buy 
ing is due to the fact that in the 
opinion ot 


producers the market 1s 


scraping bottom. Labor and manutac 
turing costs are not coming down and 
waste silk 1s headed higher very defi 
nitely. Deliveries continue to be made 
against single contracts but new busi 
ness is coming in slowl, Prices are 
as follows: 

60—2...... $5.75 3s0—2 $5.25 
ib——2 av o. 60 wt 2 > OO 
i 2 ‘ 5.45 ti) 1 1.0 
Belamose Increasing Rayon 


Production 


The Belamose Corp 


Hill, 


( ompleted the 


Rocky 
Conn., has practically 
installation of new which 
gives the plant a potential capacity ot 


4,800 


equipment 
pounds Ot rayon ol assorted 
sizes per day. Production has now 
been brought up to a basis of 1,250,000 
lbs. per vear and, barring unforeseen 
contingencies, it is expected that the 
company’s total output for 1926 will 


reach 1,000,000 lbs. 


Article on Spun Rayon Re- 
printed 
The Abeeco Mill, Ince., 505 Kifth 


New 
rayon waste products including rayon 
picarded 


\venue, York, manutacturer of 


tops, noils, 


blended yarns, ete., has 


rayon, rayon 
spun 
reprinted in pamphlet form for dis 
tribution to the trade, the 
“Characteristics and Uses of 


rayon, 


article on 


Spun 
Rayon,” by James W. Cox, IJr., con 
sulting textile specialist. This article 
was prepared especially for TEXTILE 
Wortp and published in its June 12, 
1926, issue. Its reprinting by the 
\beeco Mill was through permission 


of this publication 


Rayon Demand Increases 
‘A substantial 
tribution of 


increase in the dis 
rayon is indicated in re 
cent statements issued. by certain of 
the leading producers, with opinion 
concurrent on the fact that one of the 





W. J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co. 


‘“SLUBS” 


Small at the Start but a Cause of Second 
Quality Goods and, Claims! Claims! 
$ $ $ $ $ Loss 


Claims! 


=—— STOP THIS LOSS AT THE SOURCE <= 


THE PERFECT 
SLUB CATCHER 


“IT STAYS #UT”’ One Piece Plate 


Thousands in use 
by the leading manufacturers 


A for Pe reign 


yuntri 


Silaaak 1 Winding Co. 


Rhode Island 


Lavigne & Suter 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


P re »vide ence 





“EXCELLENT COMMISSION. THROWING SERVICE 
Aida 
aT Makes 


ae) Vee ee C.A.SNODGRASS 


701.8 ‘ 320 JAMES BLDG. 
ae CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
PURPOSE TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 


SKEINS 
CONES 
COPS 


Vidal 
vais ls 
rset we 


"&\ SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS“ 


RAYON 


Single 

Multiple 

Plain Twists 
Novelty Twists 
Dyed or Natural 


Vis Tex Mills, |ne, 





Cops 

Cones 
Tubes 
Skeins 


Bobbins 


E. EK. STEIDLER & CO., Howard & Huntington Sts, Philadelphia, Pa 


EE 
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WUTUUUUUUAUUAL EEA enna eT 


WUE EAU 


Superior 
Finish 


VCAUCN ELE AOEDEAA 


When buying Rayon demand 


SHA AAAA iA NNANUAUAUNAAAUUEENGMUOANANOUAAAGAUD AGA UUUA SAA UUANAN UNTRUE NANA 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


“ENK 


MT 


HUHMNMMCIVVtHTHTHTwitt](Hittt iii TiiwiNNR I: ia] 
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Spinners of 


“ENKA” RAYON Quality 


Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., 
30-38 East 33rd Street, 


August 14, | 











HAUAUANUONLEND ELLE LUAUEAU EATON EAHA AERO 


NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


Superior 


Inc. 


New York 


\” seal and labels on every package 


UVTUANTTUTATT ETT TUUUUTAEAEUEA AT UO TATUM 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose ) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” 


Artificial Schappe 


Artificial Straw 


“CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Wool 


Artificial Horsehair - 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
New York 





ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 - 


aoe RAYON RAW i 


on COPS-CONES-SPOOLS 
Barri’ Prompt- Efficient and Reliable - onc 


Samoan YARN €O- 57 EAST Stn SL NEW 


RAYON 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 


anteed. 
FAST 


Put up in proper form for 
WEAVING 


KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK 








29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





“PECO RAYON” | 


A Viscose fiber distinguished by 


its delicate sheen and unexcelled 
wearing qualities. 


““PECO GLOSSINE”’ 


A Cuprammonium fiber of | 
supreme fineness and_ great 
elasticity. | 











Pennrich & Company, <4 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


main reasons tor the added demand Italian Ravon Exports 

may ve found in the price cuts intro- Total exports of rayon from Italy 
duce! by domestic concerns just a jn 1925 show quite an increase over 
ago,” states the National y924, the total value in 1925 being 


Wholesale Dry Goods Association in 473,440,577 Italian lire, as against 
ts Market Service Letter. “A more 299,639,510 in 1924. Rayon waste in- 
general demand has been experienced creased 3,271,032 lire over 1924's total 
by most producers since the reduction, which was 21,990,864 lire. Artificial Silk on Cones 


finished goods manufacturers 1925 1924 


- ane Countries —— Kilos 
pparently found means of using \ustria 


hav nD ound means oF USE Austria ......... 328,129 720,757 8] Artificial Silk twisted 
wide quantities ot rayon in their 


( zechosiov akia_ 90 HD 1L0 


— 250 Tl with Raw Silk 








Germany ote naa ‘ 
—— Great Britain ... 2, 1,600,571 
R Silk I \ I eane cs0eeieee. _ nee aueee ss 
aw SI1ikK uower MOMMIES co can awe 20,103 7 . P 
ial Portugal 2621.00: osu Artificial Silk 
| i arket Fairly Active for Nearby Switzerland 377,378 . . 
- Deliveries ” Weian’ Nellie’ and Pee twisted with 
eer ee a ss ate ‘ Ceylon. .<....s> 468,982 120,294 ; ° . . 
raw = rg in New _ Argentine ‘vector 72,715 M8108 Worsted Artificial Silk 
ed lower last week to correspon ora ss seetee ° ere os te . ° 
United States ... 1,483,919 106,962 
the lower basis abroad. Importers Other countries». 657,811 231,102 twisted with Cotton 
, ere still quoting attractive prices Peet Gn 7.259.868 4.582.786 
earby deliveries as compared Offsetting the decreased exports to 


the actual costs of the grades France, Austria, and Switzerland, 


Mercerized Cotton 

\ kohama. Buying tor the most were the increased exports to Ger- twisted with Raw Silk 
as for actual requirements only. many, Spain, China, India, and above 

\facturers are impressed mainly all, to the United States. Exports to 

he fact that silk arrivals abroad England increased on the whole, as Sample Cones sent on Request 

y large and that stocks are in- compared with 1924, but at the close 

reasing. They lose sight of the vast of July, 1925, when the customs duty 





° 
: 3 ; S : hai 137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
nprovement in business here which went into effect, they decreased in a PHILADELPHIA 
ld bring in heavy buying during marked degree as compared with the 
second half of August. Importers preceding month. Nevertheless, there New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave 
ok for many mills to cover for the were excellent prospects of doing A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Z é ‘ , ‘ Bosten Representatives: 
juture on any small decline that may good business in new markets else- Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Bestom 
1 r ¢ ‘ strong trenc to ia Pennsylvania and Seathern Representative: 
_— ind a stron | to where. John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
‘es during the next three weeks. * * * 
Canton silks ran into a very heavy Rayon Industry in Germany 
ad lume of buying that cleaned up such The rayon industry has suffered 
heap «offers that were = available pronounced decline in its business, ow- 
around the local market. By the end ing to the strong competition of the 
of the week prices were pretty well 


Italian products, which are making 
djusted to the basis of costs in headway in the German market. The 
ton, and were 25¢ a pound above industry complains about the Federal 


two weeks ago. Tussahs were quiet. customs tariff, which, it is stated, does I JEHIGH \ A dads Y 
a tee. ge ee eee 3/is sei, not at all protect it against Italian 








ui Filature, Grand Double Extra. 13/15 $6 4 : 
in Filature, Crack Double Extra. 13/15 625 dumping. This led to a decrease in 
Filature, Double Extra....... 13/15 6 1 _ . - | ™ 
in Filature, Best X.......s.0.0005 13/15 6% production and to the closing down of I [ S 
k lature, Ms ccsescesecssvicseses 13/15 5 95 ie c i - . ala » EI. 
I . Best No. 1/X........ 13/718 § 90 Various plants belonging to the “El l 4 K l 7 , 
p, New Style.......... 4/16 505 herfelder Glanzstoff. Nevertheless, 
Filature, POO TRIG sc cccccese 20/22 4 





rand Extra Classical..... 620 the industry is still in a comparatively 





— ow eee and Flying 4g0 sound condition, and there are still | Commission Throwsters 
Tussah Filature, eight cocoon. scsegens $20 signs of expansion of its foreign in- | 


eu a terest. The I. P. Bemberg Stock! 
LANSDALE, Pa. Fifty additional hands 


; : : Company, of Elberfeld, has organized | B hl h P 
389 will be employed at the plant of the oes 4 cere et ©. em, a. 
Lansdale Silk Hosiery Co. on Prospect 2 branch company in France, the 
venue when a new building addition to UPTO J extile Societe Anonyme, a 
the plant which has just been started js Roanne,” with a capital of 10,000,000 
mpleted. The addition will be 50x75 francs. The factory is now being 


fc conmiantals Specialists in 


USSA 


SUMMARY OF - SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 1530 Yen 
Exchange at 3 m/s 483 
Cost C. I. F. New York $5.89 


Prices in Yokohama declined last week 40 Yen to the basis 

1530 Yen for Best No. 1/X. Arrivals of silk are large from 
the interior at the present time which is having a depressing 
‘fect on prices. The higher exchange rate also had some in- 
‘uence on the market. Transactions were larger in the open 
market, amounting to 5,500 bales. From the action of the 
narket abroad, it looks as if exporters are going to attempt to 

cumulate stocks as near the 1500 Yen basis for Best No. 1/X, 

possible. In contrast to the decline in Yokohama, prices in 
anton showed strength, the market moving up to near the 
-.00 basis. Shanghai and Italian silks were quiet. 


Thrown under an_ entirely 


new principle producing an 
improved yarn at a lesser cost. 


Production fully guaranteed 
as to workmanship. 





















Mr. I Kno-Wool Says: 













Extractors of a size and 
type to mect every tex- 
tile requirement. Irom 
the 12” machine, for 
wringing dyed samples, 
to the big 48, 60 and 72- 
inch machines,  special- 
ized skill and production 
result in definite advan- 
tages for the user. 


Write for details 























adequate service. 





New Yerk Office, 111 Breadway 
Western Rep., John 8. Gage. 8 Sa Dearborn St | 
thern | 





Chicago, _Iil. 8eu . Kred M White Home Office & Mills 
Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sam Francis | afibees : 

Re., BM , Merchants Bldg. Newark, N. J. 
Ban . Cal Canadiar —. J. West- 

away Ca, Westaway Bidg, Ham Ont.; 278 

Craig West i = ' 


. Mentreal, 


VICTROLYN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Li 


Uniform 
SIZING 


Assistant 





For Cotton Warps 





Concentrated 
and 
Economical 


Penetrating 
and 
Lubricating 






It has stood the test of time and 
research 

It fulfills the function of a Sizing 
Assistant 












M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 


Custom Carbonizing and Picking 
CHELSEA, MASS. 












Bosson & Lane 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 


NORWOOD 


Clean, Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING (CO 
FLORENCE , MASS 


FILTERS 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 

ETC., ETC. 


Cloth Folder 
and Measurer Sex tor circutar 


ELLIOT & HALL, 4% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Elliot 















TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENQ. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bidg. 





“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


“Years ago an idealist said ‘Matches are made in 
Heaven,’ which causes us to wonder as to the origin 
of certain patent cigar-lighters.”’ 


If matches for difficult shades are required, 
our dyeing department can give you 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD 
REWORKED E{\, WOOLS 


Established 
1872 
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Co. 


Phila. 
114 Chestnut St. 


STEEL 


By 2S 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST: LINE BlAE TAN iS A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr. J, “ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 








MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 


ankets. 


Binding aw Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 






















August 14. 
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W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANAD. 


Textile Enginee:s 


We design, supervise co 
struction and complete! 
equip mills for any text: 
process. 








Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLODG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 








Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 


















For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With}! 
either form of stitch, single thread chain 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew- 
ing material from 1-16 inch thick, up 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wide 
Furnished with any desired number of |} 
needles, spacing to suit requirements 
We also build Paper Slitting Machines 
and design special machinery. | 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. 5.4) 
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V. E. MERTZ "2.4" 


New York 


HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Wiste | 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower Syste, 
Spray Head System and others. | 


Aerophor Mertz System 
THE COOLING _ AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. | 
31 Union Sq. W., New York City | 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTOERS 


Cooling — Humidifying — Heatias 
Automatie Control 
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substitutes Improve 


\dditional Buying Seen in Light 
Colored Stocks 


recovered wool industry 
by some of the larger units 

improving. A month 
wo even the largest of them had 


nsiderable difficulty in keeping ope- 


lhe 


udge 


rations running at full time but since 
then sufficient business has arrived to 


ike it necessary to run many of the 
‘ards well into the night. There is 
considerable business being done 
ind demanded by the mills on the 
various knit stocks both foreign and 
Light hoods, fine light 


lomestic. 


merinos, white softs and white knits 


we being processed in fair quantities 
ind the rag grader finds that these 


are about the only rags for which 


there is an immediate sale. 


Some of the standard grades of re- 
worked wool appreciable de- 
cline, as compared with a month or 
six weeks ago but white knits. fancy 
knits, coarse light merinos and dark 
skirted cloths are unchanged. The 
following quotations cover fully pro- 


show 


cessed carbonized materials: white 
knits 60-65¢; white softs 56-58c; 
fancy knits 20-30c; light hoods 
3-41c; fine light merinos 33-37c; 
coarse light merinos 28-30c; light 
cloth 12-14c; blue worsted 20-2Ic; 
black worsted t19-20c; dark cloth 
12-13c; blue serge 22-24c; black 


serge 21-23¢. 


In spite of the slow demand for 
lomestic rags importers continue to 
bring in foreign materials on the 
assumption, so it would seem, that 
there will be a sufficiently good market 
inthe not remote future to take care 
{all imports. Some of this material 
is imported direct for manufacturing 
concerns, one or other of the banks 
hing named as consignee. In the 
Dewsbury market about 95% of the 
graded rags have been unchanged as 
to price during the last six weeks. 
the remaining 5% 
were small the largest occurring in 
White Berlin stockings which are 20 
shillings per ewt. lower. 


Reductions in 


One large house which is a buyer, 


eller and processor of worsted wastes 
‘ates that the mill waste market is 
moderately firm and a little more 
‘ctive than is generally imagined. 
airly large quantities of worsted 
itd wastes have been bought and 
ld around 5§5c¢ recently. This house 
id as high as 85¢ for white worsted 
‘reads, a choice imported material 
t cost the importer around 95c 
“me time ago. In fine worsted 
| threads the market is 43-45¢ 
thor some trades are naming 
45-47¢ Recent purchases of mixed 


ne } 


half-blood colored threads 
‘ve leen purchased as low as 38c 





New England’s Wool Production 





So Insignificant as To Raise Question Regarding Permanency 
of Manufacturing Operations 


30STON, MAss. 

HEEP on the Vermont hillsides 
have been growing wool on a 
larger scale this season but the total 
output of the Green Mountain State 
would barely keep the mills of the 
United States hours. 
Massachusetts, the largest wool manu- 
facturing state in the Union makes 
an even poorer showing, her total wool 
production about sufficient to keep 
American mills going 20 minutes on 
present curtailed rate of consumption. 


going two 


The unimportant position of New 
England as a wool raising section is 
shown by the fact that the six states 
combined have produced this season 
only 1,065,000 pounds of wool, an in- 
crease of 152,000 pounds over 1925 
and chiefly in the State of Vermont. 
Total consumption of wool on the 
other hand in New England is usually 
larger in poundage than the average 
U. S. wool clip, including also the 


average annual output of about 
000,000 pounds ot pulled wool, 
Many TEXTILE 


are no familiar 
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readers of W oRLD 
doubt with Mac 
Cauley’s prediction that some day a 
native New Zealander would be found 
sitting on the ruins of Westminster 
Abbey and may have seen also the 
very recent prediction by H. G. Wells 
that Yale 
Harvard are failing to meet modern 
that at no 
distant future the venerable buildings 
of these great institutions will become 
Well, 
what of wool manufacturing in New 
England? Has it also had its day, 
forces within the industry undermin 
ing its strength and stability? Will 
New England mills in a generation 
not far distant line the banks of the 
streams and rivers picturesque with 
age and. beautiful in their decay 
through the abounding vitality of 
nature ? 


Oxford, Cambridge, and 


educational demands and 


objects of interest for tourists. 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 

Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair 

oe .- -44—45 Domestic “ 
rae 37—38 Best combing ....... gwar 7h—80 
NL oasis. 9-5-5 mila ache Seats 3—44 Best carding ........... .- 65—10 
f Fal * . 

% ces eee tere ave ver Oe = Foreign (In Bond) 

Pe Pere 8 Sas dikes a Turkey Wale O90... 0. .e00s . .42—48 

California eg ee ee re erie 43—45 


(Secoured Basis) 


Northern, 12 mo 
Southern, 


Meus ; .1.00—1.05 
12 mo.. nays SS 90 


Texas 


(Scoured Basis) 
UR Re MRM so. gies ios Wav gra: ae 1.05—1.10 


EO ree 90 5 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
ES ee ee ea ee 1.12—1.15 
an. ee ee ; 93— .95 
Ee See S0— .85 
i eS ear es 65 68 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


(Scoured Basis) 
TS eee + .1.12—1.15 
Do. \% bid. ee 1/00 
Fine & fine medium clothing. 1.00—1.03 
ae EE, 8G Ga Wee se aso sigrcta oc 88 91 
Me WMO as once we wee aoe ne .81 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis—Cape : 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 


Lap 
Fine white ..... sare 1.10—1.12 
Fine colored ove mate << 90 
Thread White Worsted 
We 5 Sa tadn ad ; 82— .&5 
ly blood 7h 80 
_ 2. 65 .70 
sp Se 48 50 
Thread Colored Worsted 
SP ee ; 41 .43 
MD, S's 5 tc bs5 0&0 s° 3d 38 
Xs blood ... Bee Ria 33 ih 
4 blood she 4 : 30 32 
Card— 
Fine white A 50 55 
Medium white ......¢.. SS 42 


Super 12 months ... .95—1.00 

Super 10-12 months . 8S .92 
Australian : 

wn gala ; ; i oa sk O8—]. 30 

648 rrr ee — .98 

DS—-60s8 SO SS 
Grease Basis: 

Montevideo 
AS—60s ; 41 42 
56s 38 39 
DOs ; . 3 36 
Buenos Aires: 

Ge. 40--€40 c.ccccsccess co 2 

5s, 36—40s .... ocee e2— 27 

Foreign Carpet 
(Gtease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing .............26—27 

Szechuen ass’t ........ 24— 25 
I ae a tis oa shoe ataaie 20—21 
Scotch Black Face 21—-22 
East India: Kandahar 0 ed2—oh 

Vican’r .... ; oF .. .40—46 
WON a éscnas 39— 45 

Old Woolen Rags 

Merinos 

Coarse light 9%y—10 

Fine light 171 1k 

Fine dark ‘ ; 6 6% 
Serges 

Light errs eeins + 12%—19 

Blue 9%,—10 

Black ‘ i’ & 

Red ; 17 18 
Knit 

White 40) 41 

Red a rae 18%4—19 

Light Hoods ‘ 23 24 
Worsteds 

Light . ans — 10 10% 

Black Rl, 9 

Blue : gl, % 
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lhe question of the permanency of 
wool manufacturing in New England 
is raised; whether in the long run so 
large a percentage of the wool con- 
sumption of the country can be 
utilized in this section in the years to 
come; whether or not manufacturing 
on a large scale can be maintained so 
far away from the general center of 
supplies under 
methods now developing rapidly. 


stiffer competitive 
The 
manufacturers 
into the South seems to support the 
hypothesis that manufacturing 
in the long run will tend to concen 
trate nearer the natural bases of raw 
materials. 


movement of cotton 


wool 


Any change of the character indi- 
cated is likely to be quite gradual in 
its operation and yet the movement of 
leather, shoes, pulp and paper west 


ward and of cotton manufacturing 
southward are not without signi 
ficance. If the U. S. were able to 


raise enough wool for its own con- 
sumption, the case against permanency 
of wool manufacturing in the New 
England industry much 
stronger. U.S. imports are approxi- 
mately half its consumption and this 
fact places New England right on the 
spot for foreign wools. 


would be 


Between Boston and London there 
is perhaps no very close analogy, but 
London in recent years has been los- 
ing out somewhat to the colonial mar- 
kets. Wool manufacturing in New 
ngland and in the United States gen 
erally is rather a different proposition 
from British manufacturing. The Eng- 
lish mills bring wools from long dis- 
tances and export semi and fully 
manufactured products equally long 
distances. The demand of the people 
of the United Kingdom is satisfied 
with relative ease, the population con 
siderably smaller than 
of less buying power. 


ours, and 
Her exports 
however are significant and enormous. 
The United States has no far flung 
line of manufactures and as a 
wool importing nation under a tariff 
system cannot, so it would seem, be 


come an exporting nation, 


wool 


Steady Wool Interest 


Purchasing for Quick Delivery in 
a Stable Market 

Wool continues to be a 
more saleable commodity than either 
tops or yarns and no reversal of this 
situation seems likely in the immediate 
future, although after Labor Day both 
tops and yarns are likely to move more 
briskly. Most of the Demg 
bought is for immediate shipment, an 
indication clearly that some mills are 
below normal in supplies. 


Boston 


wool 


Carbonized 
and scoured sorts are not altogether 
neglected and medium pulled wools en- 


counter some interest. Although the 
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Let the Skilled Man AL aa |: 
Have the Job nen pee, om |: 


You may hire inexperienced men to handle technical work, 
but our guess is that the skilled man gets the job. You want 




































































confidence in the results. A 
ca uty 

The same principle applies in choosing materials which do E ct 

important work in your dye room. Improper stripping can Ee 0 ° ° 

work havoc with colors. You want the best de-sizing agent = uality VS. Time 2 
you can find—and you can find it in Diastafor. Fe ¢ 
" = Time limit on an order to us, sl 

c > ic ers I its 1e 9 ac > actical i i- ° ° 5 
Made by pioneers in its held backed by practical mill experi = sis sills onses sees Dilan i 
ence and laboratory experiment for years, it is the most 2 ; a 1 
=: 7 pas ae = perfection in results—our ! 
efficient method you can use for finishing goods prior to dye- = ; ; ve 
ing. Diastafor is not an untried product. It does its job like 4 equipment is too thoroly com- we 
a well trained man. Write for full particulars concerning this A plete-—-our experience too ve 
easy-to-use de-sizing agent. = often put to the test. eo 
= Let us prove this statement to Fine 
2 you the next time you place ‘o 

D PS a Rush Order. * bl 
5 " 

= GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. sh 

THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY = Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers er 
Diastafor Department Hinsey @ Worth Sts. . 
695 Washington Street New York City s Frankford, Pa. al 
HOWARD L. JENKINS, Representative | @) ren 

= a : nst 
Mo eas 
mp 

prea 
1 bl 
WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT | - 

President Vice Pres. and Treas Vice Presider | \ 
@olL ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. J 
SILK S/O! ) y MC. [PS 

Established 1815. " 

; PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
for the treatment of gum and Rayon of all BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 

a a ; . , CHARL ae. . 
kinds and natures. For the treatment of | eae : 


silk in the throwing, knitting and weaving | bes 
mills of both Rayon and gum silk. 


Every drum 1s tested before it is shipped 


and must be perfect. It is absolutely uni- CHEMICALS - 


form and will give the same uniform 
results each and every time, will not de- Re 

rere Sole Agents for | 
teriorate in any way no matter how long 


it is kept in stock. | BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


We will ship you prepaid a sample drum 
strictly on approval on request. manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
mane CAUSTIC SODA 


Philadelphia, Pa. S 
| (Solid and Flaked) 
ee ee 


————————— = 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


present iS a merino season the medium Changes in Wool Selling 
yools are fairly firm and medium 


yastes [or woolens are strong. Prices 
n most wools, whether foreign or do- 
mestic. are unchanged from a week . ; 
1 and where this is not the case the PHILADELPHIA.—A stalemate 1s ap 
= parent in the market. Dealers are 


Dealers State Their Position is Be- 
coming More Difficult 













eeece 
e@eeeeaesoeeeeeese 


orice is higher. The situation 1s con- sige 
we . ° . > > t aw “1Ce< + > r<t 
jered sound and continued quietness compelled ee eee oe ee 
ing the month of Auguse will Which do not permit them to shade 
uring tl Aug ae - 
) one current quotations appreciably. Mills 


o 
%e e* 
*eeececes?® 


Time Tested [eadership 


“EMPIRE” Textile Mill Chalks 


Have Been Sold for Three Generations 


Conceded to be the best colored chalk on the 
cotton, woolen, silk and other textile mills It 
grade chalk used for marking the 


t 


n - : . ] 
: . : are refusing t present unless 
\ fair volume of wool is moving @te retusing to buy at present unle 


nvard. There is still a large manu- Concessions are granted and for the 
ulWwe 7 - <" . . . . ; 
acturing vacuum to be filled. Said a first time in several weeks a good 
srominent wool merchant: “More or Volume of wool has been moved by 
tee wool is moving all the time, dealers at buyers’ ideas, the market in 
. his respec ing sligh sasier al 
something every day and from near- Ss respect being us itl eee 
every house on the street.” ‘The though not noticeably so, the price 





market for 


is a_ soft 





. . : level beine venerall hanged. Buv 
ket is quite stable apart from level being generally unchange Bi 















roving. It can be easily 























minor concessions in short wools, ing has been less active than hereto washed out. 
Domestic wools, as compared with tere with several sales of more than The chalk is 4 inches long by | inch in diameter, and made 
vear ago, are approximately 13° 100,000 lbs. each have been made in the following 17 colors:— 
ar < oo < » ‘ ( ' ; : 
ae : : : ; where dealers would make some con No. 571—Light Yellow No. 579—Purple 

wer. Delaine is now 46c as com- ae = : No. 572—Med. Yellow No. 580—Lt. Blue 

ee SAc 2 Vear: 4 decline of Cession in price. No. 573—Orange No. 581—Dk. Blue 

red with 54c a year ago, a decline of The I ia Caticlan | gl No. 574—Light Pink No. 582—Ultramarine 

- The showing in territorv wools ihe outstanding characteristic I — 575— Spec. Lt. Pink No. 583—Lt. Green 
"Se ae eae 5 -ading ; is time is the unfortunate lo. 576—Dark Pink No. 584—Dk. Green 

ean basis is as follows: trading at thi ven A LETC a ; No. 577—Light Red No. 585- Brewa 

ia ee é ; position in which dealers find them No. 578—Dark Red No. 586—Gray 
- pane oe oars masiine ly They are unable to accept No. 587—Black 

Fine - $1.12- 15 .30— 35 % seives. € are able t¢ an ‘ 
} o. as ae * 3 * 174 ; - : 4 Write for new color card showing these exact shades. 
X blood... 88- (90 100-105 12% Prices at which wool can be moved 
% bloo ; S65 -o .00— : 2% Re 

lood .78— .80 93 98 166 todav and on the other hand if they 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 103 HAYES AVE. 
AND FACTORIES — SANDUSKY, OHIO 


NEW YORK—DALLAS—SAN FRANCISCO 


t} 
tl 
do decide to sell they are unable to go 







Wool consumption for June showed ‘ k 
slight increase of 2.012.000 pounds into the west and replenish stocks al 
O12, ; 

tl 


ver May and practically unchanged prices that make the procedure at 
scompared with June, 1925. These tractive based upon current offers 
feures confirm a similar small jn- {rom mills. The difference between sae — a 5 eT 
rease in preparatory wool machinery selling peeren ee the ene a a LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
recently reported. The New England the eastern markets is so small, deal 


nsumption for June was 18,817,000 TS state, they are unable to operate on 9] 9 CPi ey a yeTET yi Ta Service 


cone a straig : ission basis and must 
crease pounds or 49% of total con- 2 traight commission ba \ 











T . speculate either in buying or in selling 
samption. The general increase was ‘Peculate either in buying « 


5 if : . ake the business 
read over all grades except that low if they hope to make the 


11 -t} ile 
— j blood and carpet wools showed a worth while. 
| Mm sight decline. Many Dealers Liquidate 
ils \ large proportion of the wool on That this condition does actually 


, ‘ . >X1S “vy assert is proved by liquida 
e catalogues of the recent London &*! t they assert 1S proves | 


le represented re-offered wools trom tion that has taken place among deal 
| HH Boston, Bradford and France. France &'S the last year. During this period a 

4 1 ‘been a big buyer this year and ap- number ol large SOneCEE that had 
rently over-bought or if not that the been in continuous business for more 
portunity to get pounds sterling for than a quarter of a century have with- 
ls purchased lower down fur- “fawn from the field while others have 





| M ushed a real opportunity at a time curtailed their organizations drastic- 
h the franc so verv unsteadv. As @ly. Examples of the latter were 

\merican re-offerings, consisting seen on Aug. 1, when local houses 
almost entirely of wools re-exported dismissed between seven and ten sales 
irom Boston, English comment is to Me", a majority of whom are now 1n 
the effect that it paid American im- other lines. 

tters to send wool to London Direct Buying Felt 
ier than offer it in the sluggish 
irket at Boston. 


or Clean Wool 


free from all grease— 





There are several factors that, ac 
cording to dealers, have aided = in 
— bringing this condition about. In the 


Boston Wool Receipts "St, Place. dealers’ position has been 


weakened by the increasing number ot After passing through Sargent Wool Washing Machines, 


spinners and manutacturers who now dirty, greasy wool becomes soft, white and open—free from 
all animal and earthy materials. 


Keceipts of domestic and foreign 
s at Boston, also imports at 


either buy direct through their own 
phia and New York for the 





representative who is a regular mem The noe is given ms a poe — weane 
| eek 1 > yr lord . > ate - . ° 1 sary to 1e success O subsequen opere ons anc 1@ pro c- 
Va. Ged Aug. 7 based —— data ber of their organization, in the west | tion of the best woolens and worsteds. 
i by the Market News Service and abroad in many cases. Such con a on ww ; é ; 
‘au of Agricultural Ec ‘ ¢ : Sargent Models 34 and 35 Wool Washers are equipped with 
— a Se ‘conom- cerns have little or no use tor the the Suspended Rakes that are proving so superior to the 


artment of Agriculture, are services they formerly depended upon Supporting Rake Construction in safety, simplicity and 


s, in Ibs 




















my oWer SAaVINgS. 
the dealer to render them Lhis prac I = 
RECEIPTS AT BOSTON tice of direct buving became especially Whether you scour or wash 1,500 or 25,000 Ibs. of wool 
Week xaniy ; ‘ ' : per day you will find a Sargent Machine to do the work. 
Ended noticeable last year when large num Write for catalog and further information. 
a sealers oe bers of spinners and manufacturers 
6,000 142,596,000 107,863,000 went into the middle west and bid ac 
T Re 66e00) Sen. ms, ay 762.009 «tively. Ina short time the market had c G S 9 S c . 
6. OO 255, 806, 0 199, 763, 000 - 
. : “ . G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
PORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS been advanced and dealers were unable ‘ 
ober oe far ep ue 107,863,000 to buy there and sell in the east with | fj GRANITEVILLE - - - MASS. 
2,531,000 27,691, how 95, 245, OK - 7 / | 
2,186,000 39,899,000 42,192,000 any opportunity of making money. 
. 8,273,000 211,198,000 205.300, 000 (Continued on page 112) 
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Know 
the Why 
behind your 


Alhalies 


The Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany maintains a_ staff of 
specialized chemists who know 
the alkali requirements of all 
industries—a knowledge that is 
reflected in the high quality of 
all Diamond products. 

Old quality standards have 
been raised by their unceasing 
efforts — until today DI A- 
MOND ALKALIES are recoe- 
nized as the standard of quality 
by which others are measured. 6 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


“There’s a Diamond Distributor 


in your vicinity.” 


Diamond Alkalies 


include 


58% Soda Ash 
76% Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate of Soda 

Modified Sodas 


Special Alkalies 





August 14 


NATIONAL ERIE BLACK BF 


A New Direct Black of Pronounced 
Utility 


HIS new product is 

adapted to all varieties of 
fabrics usually dyed with Di- 
rect Blacks of this class. It 
will be found useful for cotton, 
rayon, pure and tin weighted 
silks, and cotton and silk 
hosiery. 


Owing to its good cold dyeing 
properties, National Erie 
Black BF is especially adapted 
for speck dyeing. 


Soluble and level dyeing. 


Readily discharged with 
hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTU 





Phenomenal Year in Chemical Development 





Chairman of British Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee Calls Attention to Application of Manufacturing 
Developments Which Means Greater Substitution of Synthesis for Nature—Progress Recorded by British 
Dye Makers in Meeting Demands—Advises Following German Example 


\] IESTED _ a . sd TEV T 2 > i Ss a i , 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND Special to TEXTILE WORLD line with those 
the annual meeting of the a a — ; petitors 
’ , a and the specialities now offered by greater and greater substitution of 1 1 | ft 
Cotor l sers \ssociation, Ltd., ; _ x a ai : by re : cise = ‘ : a Neg araing esearce Vork \l 
. foreign makers, thev would be 1n a synthesis tor nature, but thev are @iy | ah el ly 1 ee } 
L held in Manchester on July ee ee hen the 1 | ee , SRE ere en eee ne ere 
eal . *  * serious posit when the British mar- ing to that country an ever-increasing ' 
27, H. S. Smith, the chairman, eee on a8 er ‘4 Su) . piesa Pah creastms been done during the ve vears 
} + . . et was eventuallv exposed to open independence ot foreign sources yf s . : ; 
that the Dyestuffs Advisory Li i — eo oP P : , ee r tish makers t on 
; See competition Mr. Smith suggested supplies of essential materials which y, ‘ 
ng Committee had, since its | 5 ' 5 Ae of new types ot dye t co 
ET: . . that something should be done to re cannot tail to react on the whole ot Aad _— sta i ‘ 
lation in 1921, granted import ar : re paratively few new dye wart 
; ss sae . vs duce the number of brands of dve the German industrial and social life. j.n1.. sy yee eae AD oa ae 
censes Of which in 1925 showed an x : ually in use compared \ O years 
. . ; - Stuffs w on the market here are “There j svwidlenrce f bets 
t otf only £651,000 worth of oe >. _— P tA RC Ca ' There is evidence of continuous vo. 
. : Rr . . 1wndreds ot dvestufts produce- cueeene ce be Tiesbsule: clueonniconor. ss “3° . = Nal 
tufts, as against an import oft : s hy , I , ; progress in the british dvemaking mn Position of British Firm 
. vearly, of which only a few pounds ie? cmt oh Wie Rial OE services ; coat 
‘cubase tcc All add ‘sold rh ] | : 3 eye oe oe a eee) Regarding the British vestults 
were sok us, he stated, 1s waste wares there | bee . lerable . ‘9 toy 
. ares Liere is peel ONSTCeTADLE 7 : ¢,] ha 1; : t t 1) 
it had only been necessary last ] f Corporation, [td., he did NK 
; i - ful and uneconomic. competition amone dyemakers which <1 
to issue licenses tor approxi as sihesalsh ie. a oe that the corporation, even on its new 5 
oe | ] } | | 1 
e as < renected in a stea al 1 ee ] 7 1 tion 
1,500 tons of dve wares as 4 Phenomenal Year nas DEN eered i eady tall im financial basis, would be a positio 
: ; ERCP | ial | 
1 . . » . a2 . . ‘ yrices ine new Mors tor the ve a J x oe ; : . 
ired with pre-war imports of Mr. Smith continued to say that the ! , oo “ei d to tace world: competition 
; . : : : . 1 ng@ ot artificial silk, the commercia 1 
8,390 was undoubtedly an indication past year had been phenomenal in the PCE He advocated following the ex 
n lerabl a " . E - } | : 1 1 production of a range ol soluble ‘ 1 
nsiderable progress on the part history of the chemical world tor ; ia ; ample of the great German |. G., 
r Rese aos i eas 5 ; . 1 anthraquinone vat dves and the rap 1 
ot british makers. Mr. Smith stated there had been big consolidation and , 4 See ee ee © Fapre’ whose success in his opinion is due to 


production ot such colors as alizarine 
























unless British makers made the expansion in the German industry. the recognition of the potentialities of 
. . “ee ; 7 : 4 ‘ lie > esfanc Lecl . > ‘ 
est use of the remaining period of These developments are leading not SUPT blue are evidence which T have the industry and the importance of 
t Dyestuffs (Import Regulations) only to far greater application in Ger-  ™ mind lhese undoubtedly show fostering it: the development of 
\ct and were able to meet the com- many of manufacturing methods at clever research work and a quicken- chemical research work and the uni 
plete demands of British users partic- present almost in their infancy in this ing of effort on the part of British fication and combination of the dit- 
ularly in the better types of vat colors and other countries which means makers to bring their services into ferent units of production after these 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials Pristine ean 1 00 —115 
ed, ev ‘ Aeeeeee ~ V3 ane eee 
Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 3%4— 4 Albumen, blood do- - = Searlet, DOC sisciees 250 — 
Iron Free .........- - 200 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 5igs— see sch Vaeh 3 Oat etek ela <i Sulphur Colors— 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 314 Potash, carbonate, 80- Di xtrine Potato s sees ae ‘ ee ee ere 14— 2% 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 314 eae 6 — 6% Corn, lags, 100 Ib... 4 0% -412 Bite. cadet. ..csceccss 99 — 95 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%...... i*k— 7% Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... 4 34 + 39 IG MECN es ccknwcnses 50 - 60 
_ BT. Sera a 54%— 7 Soda Ash, 58% light... 148 —2 Gum, British, 100 Ib 1 37 ae POW 6 cecccwessenes 20 — 60 
Bleach powder, per 100 Contract, 100 Ib...... 125 — 1 63 Do. bbls a WO ecsascccseneees 55 1 50 
lb. works, carloads... 200 — 2 40 Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 aay OR os iS spaces 3%4— 4 Green, olive.......... 3 — sO 
Blue RN <ox0sa bce bas 5 — ... Caustic, 76% per 100 Starch, ¢ 100 ib... 3 32 3 42 WOM te ccsaricesacad 45 50 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 7%4—- 914 Pre er 3 20 — 3 90 Do, bbls. . 3 59 3 69 Sasie Colors 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 lb...... $310 — ... bo. thin boiling, ABFOUINE occccccccis 9 — 1 00 
_, ders Ab aii neni 5%— 9 Bal. 160 IDs ccccses cow £10 —2 bags. 100 lb......... 3 92 4 02 Bismark Brown...... 50 — 60 
P.. anks pees kaa seeeee 4 4% N. i ile mail: - D bls 3 $19 $29 Chrysoidine use eis 40 65 
cee ease cenence 12 oT —18 -f Natura yes an¢ annins Potato a Cie ian, Fusehine crystals.... ! 50 as 5 8 
hie Ne ee eee = pa a Fustic: Crystals....... 20 — 22 ie ee ee 9 wh, Malachite green...... 5 — ... 
Femaaeeds aor" 1 = = 3s .. Liquid, 51 deg....... 10 — 12 EE incncrdvia siden 6%4— 7 Methylene blue....... 1 10 1 25 
Glauber Salta “100 Ib ns = 3 an Gambier, BIOUEE «5 0 swe 124%4— oe Tapioca flour iwaae 3y— 5, oe nase vss RI — 115 
Givaatins 1 PA bhis, 21) = Hematine, crystals ; 14 20 Coal Tar Dves apolar cin idioma a . 
: _ Pe a ee Hyperniec Ext.—d1 deg 12 — 16 : wi , COME weccccercecece 550 -—- 6 00 
Wea ens tere 3l¢— 3314 Indigo—Madras ....... ae Direct Colors J : CORPO IT a0 ssn one vs aso 
Hydrosulphite Cone... 22 _ os Logwood Extract, liq. Black (H-acid)...... 38 — % Victoria Blue B...... la 
Les yo hee os — | ae DEV Rice reeds see 8 — 10 Black Columbia FF.. 0 — 60 Acid Colors— - . 
Lead Brown acetate... 133— 1314 NN ae ao oe aie 146 — 20 BeRUs Se Se erne 3's were 24 — 32 Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 60 
| , White (erystals) .... i4 — 14% Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, sky ordinary... 60 — 80 Naphth lamine black 
ine: acetate, 100 iss oo a ae I ohn ta ca esis Te sx ™% Blue, 2 GL nwwebiiaeets 200 — 250 S Dandassws se eeees = nh 
tassium—Bichromate &14— R14 Quercitron extract, 51 a 0 Ole oe ecen 2 2 - ea Alizarine saphirol.... 2 75 4 00 
Chlorate crystals.... 84— 9 meet ocr eern e e x 7 Blue Sky, FF........ 95 1 50 Alka biae...<..<5-<- 325 — 3 50 
Permangan, ae 14%— 3S Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., Blue, Fast, RL...... 5 90. a=: >... Indigotine ........... 75 — 1 30 
>) dium acetate.......0. 4%-- 5 BRE eho oe aw 6%— 7 Blue, Solamine....... 2 00 7 Induline (water solr 
enromate wssceccoce 64— 6% Extract, stainless ... WwW ake senzo Azurine....... 75 — 80 ble) ccs scenes — wo == OO 
sisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 Tanniec Acid. tech...... , 40 OO Oo ci ces ce con 40 60 Soluble Blne......... 300 — $3 75 
AEE OEE a sed oa et5s 9 ev , — N14 ; Brown, M - aan 70 — 90 Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 05 
ee ne a sige kaa —. ar Dvestuffs and Intermediaries Brown, Congo G..... &5 Sotett he tora A Blue R.... es = — 95 
russiate, vellow.... oO — yy do ai Brown, Congo R i 80) - <a ~atent Blue A....... 23%) — ... 
Sulphide, 80% fused. 3%— 4 ’ Alpha Naphthol, ref... * o 95 Pe: SEN oo . 90 Rescorcin brown..... 80 — 0 
30% erystals ..... 9144— ... Crude ............00- 3 - & eee Ghee i one ox ce 65 - 90 Guinea green......... 1 00 -2 2 
I artar emetic, tech.... a — 31% — a er i7 Orange, Congo....... ee da Wool green S........ 70 1 70 
I Sek ns a noe +s 4 d cae tie eeneeeaa ore oo _ °3 = eS - a iietcicr 1 : a Pe a aa meas ns as - 30 
i ae rae . 7s seta Naphthol, sub- oo gh Ana : r ete , a 
OEIGC. OIG. oe ccccce's 64 — 66 eta Nar ’ ane . Red, Congo....... 4) 50 Acid Fuchsine....... 80 0) 
DO RGR. vives cagsien 91%4— 10 Himed pesseveeeeeeee — 0 Benzo Purpurine 4 B 40 — 60 Azo eosine G........ 65 82 
Technical ......++++: Se = Benzo Purpurine Crocein scarlet....... 115 — 1 30 
Acids are? 22 ++ oe: ae We er ivenaskss 12 —150 Fast red A.......... 10 — 65 
Metaphenylene Dia- wn Scarlet, 4 BA........ 1 50 ih Azo yellow........-- 35 1 40 
\cetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 25 — 8 50 Seems sivivisis wait Sieiee ey Scarlet, 4 BS...... “see kite F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — e 
itric crystals........ ; 5 — ... Paranitraniline ........ is — 30 Scarlet, 8 BS.......... 2.15 oh F. Light Yellow 3G. 1 00 _ 250 
OPMBIC, BUS... cccctcsve 10%— 11 . : Searlet, Diamine B... 1 65 ve Naphthol, yellow.... 135 — 1 40 
QOCEIC. S295 <a<5. 5 sbsnen Bly - 7 Oils and Soaps VIGISG Iicansnckiarsxes 110 — 1 20 Chrome Colors— 
luriatic, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3 ; 12 13 Yellow chrysoph- Aliz. Black B........ 200 — 
10) Ib. in tank cars. Ss — Olive Oil, denatured, CR ian se cesa ends 609 — 1 80 Diamond Black PV.. 70 — ... 
tric, 36@42 deg. per ORS spedesdeasvanace ar Yellow, Stillbene..... 909 — 95 Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 50 
PEERS 36s cas ais's aes 5m — 6 75 Pots xn aad oa wea 8l4— 9 Developing Colors— Chrome Brown....... 60 —1 23 
PME sag oa eninte ao 10%— 11% Red Oil, Ib ’ 10% iach, DB Visi. c cece 49 — #0 Chrome Green....... 7 — 1 50 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid, double Black Zambesi....... ees — 90 Chrome Yellow...... 45 —110 
ton in tank cars..... 15 —16 00 DPORNOE cece rccnaneess 13 131% Bordeaux. Dev....... 250 — ... Indigo-— 
EE” Stes Redvinneed 2 — 2914 Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 Orange, developed... 250 — ... Synthetic 20% paste. 14 — 14%, 
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nee 2 aad! ee Pe es << oe oe oe Y Rg 4 ee >| The question of uniform and ccpenmeate resu 


Sema OTT ee: aTTh , 7 TTT STOTT CS often resolves itself into the matter of using 
Ay " S . Pe | plies of tested value. 


The special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE 
ALKALIES 


are in constantly increasing demand because of tl 
ability to consistently produce desired results. 


Ob oe 
Peaster 


SF 
mK 


STANDARD IN 


SODA 


SINCE 1881 


Ce 3. B Ford Company 
® wae, Me Ak | 


Ask your supply 
man or write our Phe J. B. FORD CO., Sole JManufactu 
technical expert. ; ; 

Wyandotte, Mich. 


Technical Service Sy 0 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 


3 N i 
These men have studied the problems of | 
the various industries using Alkali and se S. R. DAVID & COMPANY | 


know their particular and individual INCORPORATED 


needs. If you have a problem affected 


by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


-— =~ - ys 
> OO OO oe 
AA AS 


A 





* 
AAs 


alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department. If necessary, 
they will be glad to send a man who | Scie ow Bnalend peste for, LACTAMINE aud ViOLAMINE. 
has specialized on your particular prob- Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 

lem, to assist you in working out a 
satisfactory solution. 


-'Th lvay P o ie |p ereeranrenernsnetnenenanemmmnnnn nn Eennennioe 
The Solvay Process ‘ompany ‘i | CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


WING & EVANS, Inc. Sales Department H Aniline Colors 
40 Rector Street New York ar Se 
Beston —- Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh SRO Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis aw a ee ee eae eee 
Fhiladelpia ansas City St. iat} 451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ps : hea BRANCHES 


135 Oliver St. Union Trust Co. Bldg., 43 South Second St., Bi 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. [); 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., Basle, Switzerland. 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


“ATILAS OL || FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


“ATLASOL'’ is superior as a conditioner 8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 

and lubricator for silk and Rayon. A i} PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 

stainless and odorless penetrator, con- 

taining no mineral oil, imparting. lustre ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 

to the woven fabric, whether silk piece (Poirrier) 

goods or cotton and Rayon. Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 
“ATLASOL’ being 100% soluble makes a 

perfect emulsion in hard or soft water 

without the aid of soaps or alkalies. 

Test it in your own mill. Write for sample. Bi 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 
‘pune BLUE. 


Textile O'f eiatatents since 1887 
W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 


Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 


E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 
Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 

=I WW 128-130 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 


Throwster—Printer and Finisher Si A al i 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


ud been established. He said that 

the |. G. are probably not supplying 

of the world’s needs, whereas 

to 1914 they were supplying be- 

So and go% of the world’s 

ption. Mr. Smith stated that 

re Britain, the United States, 

e, Italy and Japan had de- 

1 the production of dyestuffs in 

their respective countries and were it 

ir protective tariffs and other 

fiscal arrangements there 

be a serious price war in the 
of dyestuffs. 


itive 


Oakley Chemical Co. Changes 
Name to Oakite Products, Ine. 
Ihe Oakley Chemical Co., New 
York. manufacturer of Oakite prod- 
industrial cleaning opera- 
tions, announces a_ re-organization, 
the new name of Oakite Prod- 
New York State 
poration with $2,0c0,000 capital. 
\While the personnel of the manage- 
ment and the field organization of 70 
located in 59 
‘ities in this country and Canada, will 
main the same, the new organiza- 
ion is planning to greatly enlarge 
the scope ot its work. 


cts. lor 


ucts. Inc., a cor- 


‘leaning specialists, 


Starting in 1909 with Oakite as its 

product, different com- 
ounds with a varied range of uses, 
Oakite and _ its 
properties, are 


many 


all based on 
mulsifying 
inutactured. 
e general offices of Oakite Prod- 
Inc. will continue to be at 22 
mes Street, New York, and the 
ry as heretofore at Bush Ter- 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
British Exports of Dyes and 
Dyestuffs 
Britain’s 


ring 1925 


now 


reat dves 
greater by 
lume than in 1924. Despite the in- 
ase of the exports of 
rine dyes fell off 10%; synthetic 
ndigo and other dyes registered the 
nerease in foreign sales. 
rl table lists 
lves and intermediates 
past two years: 


exports of 
were 10% 


aggregate, 


below exports of 


during the 





l 44 192 19 
Cw Cwt) (Valu (Va 
ifes 
iline 
1 phe 
8,8 15,263 £201,090 € 7 
Dyes 
1,08 22,361 f 
20 14,209 129, 986 107,7 
il 1, 009 494, 308 g 
, 1 646,649 691,16 


Bulletin Deseribes Peerless Di- 
rect Fast Brown 5-R 

he latest bulletin issued by the 

terless Color Co., Plainfield, N. J.. 

ertion in its looseleaf binder, 

S devoted to Direct Fast Brown sR, 

scribed as “an 


extremely interest- 


Ng type of a very level dyeing red- 
ide of brown, suitable for cot- 
lt-wool, leather and rayon, as 
‘eli color or in combination.” It 
‘y be diazotized and developed on 
“e fiber with beta naphthol, resorcin, 
tapvenylenediamine. etc., produc- 
ng diferent brown shades. 


Japanese Indigo Production 


The 1925 production of natural 


indigo paste on the island of Taiwan 
amounted to 3,067,379 
1924 


The production is 


( Formosa ) 

Ibs., a small 
total of 3,043,500. 
for the most part 
as indigo-dyed cloth is a staple re- 


increase over the 
consumed locally 


quirement of the large Formosan- 
Chinese population. Of the 1925 
production, the total exports 
amounted to only 35,992 Ibs. valued at 
$1,380 and were consigned to China. 
The area devoted to the growing of 
indigo, approximately 3,900 acres, has 
not varied materially in the past 20 
years although since the Japanese oc- 
cupation, tea cultivation has elimi- 
nated indigo in some sections, accord 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 

It is stated that synthetic indigo is 
being produced by the Mitsui Mining 
Co. The quality and price of this 
domestic product is said to compare 


very favorably with the German dye. 


The receipts of synthetic indigo from 
Germany, the source of over 90% of 
such imports, declined during 1925 to 
from a total of 3,238,- 
* 7 * 


2,100,000 lbs. 
24 in 1924. 
Slight Improvement in German 
Cotton Industry 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 
cotton 


The position 
of the German spinners im 


proved during the month of June 


according to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from Con 
sul Leslie FE. 


Reed, at Bremen, based 


upon information secured from the 
Bremen cotton merchants. 


unsatisfactory 


Conditions 
however, were. still 
The financial position of the spinning 
mills is regarded as good. On_ the 
local 
clined to be 
Most of the spinning mills 
ning three to four days per week. 
The demand for 
cotton goods increased 
that of the 
orders came in a little 
although in small volume 


whole the merchants were in 


somewhat optimistic. 


were run- 


cotton varn and 
over 
New 


more steadily 


SugHnty 


month. 


prev ious 


Inquiries and sales of raw cotton 
increased a little during June. The 
demand for higher grades continued, 
but was less than the previous month, 
while demand for the 
The 
grades was due to the efforts of some 
mills to produce 


lower grades 


increased. demand for low 
cheaper gerades of 
goods. Resales by spinner S stopped. 
The mill were re 
ported to have decreased still further. 


stocks of cotton 

It is expected that mills will buy 
only for immediate requirements be 
cause they suffered losses last season 
from covering too liberally their re 
quirements before the decline in cot 
ton prices. 


East GREENWICH, R I \ H 
Esten will receive bids Aug. 12 
for the proposed new dyehouse and 
boiler building on Division St., for 
which Chas. T. Main, of Boston, is 
engineer. Plans call for a one-story 


brick, 
40 ft. 


steel and concrete plant, 120 x 


(959) 111 


Starch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the 
watchwords today. Modern mill men 
hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, im- 


who 





perfectly refined starches and selecting those 
special types best suited for their individual 
conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all need in- 
creased strength and better weaving qualities 
for the warp. 

EAGLE isa Standard Brand for thin boiling 
starches for warp-sizing—you know the results 
you seek—we know and can provide the proper 


tvpe of starch. 





BLEACHING AND FINISHING 


PLANTS have learned that “any old” 
STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the 
work. To secure the proper “ feel” the desired 
weight, the attractive finish, careful discrimina- 
tion must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 


We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES AND BRITISH GUMS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 





Propucts Sates Co. Corn Provucts Sates Co 
47 Farnsworth St. Woodside Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Corn 


Greenville, S. C 


Starch 
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Southern Textile Exports to market their product more 


Growth of That Section Affecting 
Foreign Trade Figures 


=) 


ageously. Growers assert tl 
velopment has resulted in 

staple market for wool and 
long run will result favoral 


(Special to Textile World) dealers themeselves. The latt 
a @) ’ al } Wasuincton, D. C.—The up- ever, have not recognized t! 
growth of the textile industry in the t] 


—— 


te 


\\ 


| believe a further growth of the 


South is having its effect on the tex- ment will only add to their 
e e tile export trade \lthough New difficulties. = 
England continues apparently to Those handling pulled wo . 
dominate the export market. the complain more strenuously 6 int 
- C 1 a t 1 = S fragmentary statistical evidence avail- change that has gradually take: 3 
ible indicates that textiles from the asserting the average dealer ' 4 
South constitute a steadily increasing go to the puller for his sup 2 
percentage of total textile exports. wools, is being subjected t : 7 
Cotton cloth and cotton hosiery of severe competition each yea . 
Georgia manufacture, valued = at pullers, who they say in ma 
CYLINDERS $432,626 and $177,942, were exported heve sold to manufacturers “0 
RODS during the first quarter of the cur lar prices, or lower, they we: na 
THREAD GUIDES rent year, an analysis of export de- ing to quote to dealers, maki witl 
FUNNELS clarations discloses. Cotton cloth of possible for the dealer to s« t ws 
ROLLERS Massachusetts “121 Was exported profit unless he was willing te U- . 
BATH GUIDES to the value of $1,402,233 during the late and hold wools for an ad mat 
SPINNERETTES same period. New Jersey made tex- While unsatisfactory tradin no wit 
HOOKS tiles valued at $1,183,878 were shipped = doubt caused undue emphasis o1 & 
CONNECTING TUBES abroad Connecticut cotton manufac matters at this time by dealers ay 
Etc. tures valued at $48 7600; cotton cloth are many in the trade who 1} he a 
A. 


from New Hampshire, valued at changes will prove permanent 
$124,652 and from Maine, valued at no longer will be possible to do 
$56,740 also went to foreign markets. bysiness, from a dealers’ stat nt. 4 
Unfortunately Georgia is the only cjmilar to that done 2. vears a - 
Southern textile state for which ex a i 


INDUSTRIAL GLASS WORKS _ port dectarations were tabulated by Hunter Now with Fleisher ff 2 


the Commerce Department’s statis William L. Hunter, promine ion 

Mill ill N ticlans It would be interesting to identified with the worsted and cottor = 
ULLVI e, cw Jersey know how much the Carolinas are yarn trade for more than 20 years, has 
contributing to the export market but ceyered his connection with ( 

summing up the share of each State \ebb & Sons Co.. Inc.. with 
in the country’s export trade is a 


been associated for the 


1 ar! 


; has 
Herculean task. It requires the 


vears, first as manager of their Ne oe 
examination of thousands upon thou 
sands of individual export declara 
tions. Prior to a year or two ago no 
information whatever of this char- 
acter was available. It has created 


England cotton yarn office and mot s 
recently as manager of the cotton yarn NI 





department of this concern, 
his headquarters at their main 
116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia r rele 


: Seer . : Hunter is now connected with S. f. & = 
States and it is probable that it will pp y 


widespread interest among the several 


| Fleisher, Inc., worsted yarn Mt 
gradually be made more complete. spinners, Philadelphia. He will be 
. si cated at their New England office, 52 i 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Chanees in Wool Selling cia Bie Ae haa ell lle ‘he 7 
Yarns, Twisti Doubli Reeli Cc Cc Tub d “iti © 1 * per ne 
’ ing, oubling, eeling, ops, ones, ubes, an (Continued from pad 107 ) position to ofter their Bradford spu 


Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. Soe Se : yarns to the trade in that section ; 
\long this line it is interesting to 


where he is well known, having been 


note a number of spinners of knitting manager of Boston office of Percy A | 
ar he Philadelnhi eriine ; 
varns in the Philadelphia territory Legge, from 1905 to 1913 and for the i 
or} 4 o > } ; > 7 . — : 0 
e hought a good volume of wool in the Ney England Cotton Yarn Co., frot f 


fleece states this season through y913 to 1917, at their Philadelphia and Wo 
brokers whom they commissioned tor Boston offices. 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. _|/this purpose and to whom they paid 4 a . 


brokerage based upon the amount in Cheé 5 7 a : 
* at ~ ' : ; slange 1n 00 irm Pos 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. a ol al i lil ong 
volved. This also affected the dealers Partnership trading under the nam el 
; é ; g 
disadvantageously, ; Whiting, Wiler & Co., 104 Ch : 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER OR EXAMINER IN We now find market reports issued ¢+ philadelphia. handling domestic ( 
WLN. OR WST MILL. Position wanted by man 27 =I ae 3 | oe , I = 4 5 p 
ae . ' vrs. of age, German, single. Worked on all kinds by independent sources and by the and foreign pulled and scoured wool 
Commission Spinning of woolen and worsted goods Familiar with | a , hove Ee dl he : 5* I . : & 
English American and German looms Good | GoOVernment lave acquainte¢ the has been dissolved bv mutual co ne 
references ° e stain a . 
. . + — : : rr oT rec > . . 7 7% re 
French or Bradford yarn. QB. 458, Textile Werld, Boston, Mass. -cilegala taser closely with conditions The partners were Wm. H. Whit 
ee : OVEKSEER COTTON WEAVING. _ Position . ) rade ane »y ww are % . ) = 
Delivery on cones, tubes, wanted by man 37 yrs. of age, English, married | '' the wool . ude nd the Bay tre @S Herbert D. Wiler and J. Re \ 
aoe Worked on men’s suitings. ladies dress goods, lenos, “ ar rice A ar : . scene 
skeins, dresser spools or marquisettes voiles, silk crepes, and i rayons familiar with prices Tor various Hodgson. Business will be continu 
, Familiar with Draper, Stafford, Whiting, etc. looms rr: cs ~alers MISE S here aoe has a1 
ball warps. Worsted and er cements mnt. ts. ome. | grades as dealers themselves and there- by Wm. H. Whiting, who wi 
° 0. B. 586, Textile World, Boston, Mass -e . act f s easter -kets : v1 
cotton merino or straight fore the west follows eastern markets under the name Wm. H. Whitit . 
: WORSTED YARN — SUPERINTENDENT 9 OR -e ic ‘ ‘loselv 1 S . } ] ; 
worsted. 10,000 © Ibs. OVERSEER WORSTED | SPINNING Posttek | more quickly and closely than in past Co. at the same address and alot ( MI 
vanted by man 50 years of age, English, married ar ‘ ‘i 9 1 : 
weekly. Worked on fine, medium and coarse yarns. Familiar | »°?!S same lines as heretofore. He wi 
with Prince Hall & Stell and Lowell ma ° Ae ‘ath : . . " 
f I ares , chines. Good references Growers’ Associations associated with him J 
ROYAI WORSTED MII O. B. 654, Textile World, Boston, Mass . ’ : : - " 
0 Market Street é Growers cooperative associations Hodgson. ‘ 
arket t SUPERINTENDENT OR ASST SUPT. AND . eats eee | 
Lowell, Mass DESIGNER IN WLN. OR WORSTED MILL. Pow. Nave been a growing factor in the j 
tion wanted by man 42 years of age, American . ° ° " Tr J R IAMS ss 
married. Worked on all classes of win, and worsted | Situation in recent vears. These or NortH ApAMs, MA In « n 
fabrics for men’s and women’s wear, overcoatinzs . . } a , with a recent preferred stock , 
auto cloths, etc. Familiar with all makes woolen Sanizations have become effective in at 1D 
and worsted machinery Good recommendations 1 7 : - 1 $101 10,000, the Arnold I rint Wi 
Ss GAS, Sarch) Worth. eee, ae the west and large numbers of sheep Si aia: saab ve" nati’ 
ASSISTANT DYER. Position wanted by man 25 — - annem rihnere witdn S as aa ilial nie intima’ Cli using the entire proceeds to rt 
yrs. of age, American, sing Worked on merc WOOLEN MILL MANAGER OR SUPERINTEND- Télsers abide by the advice given them — jnterest in the c mpany held by era ; 
co on, peeler cotton, celanese, tran art silk, and ENT Position wanted by man 36 years of age. . 7 car 


= . -marketine their \ sievine . nat F 
} fashioned hosiery. Familiar with Smith Drum American, married Worked on knitting, felting and [OF Mat ke ting their woe I, belie, Ing by inactive owners, and will develoy ps a 
machines, Good recommendations woolen yarns Good recommendations as W15 


O. B. 863, Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 184, Textile World, Boston, Mass ative selling thev will be able sion under active management. me 
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Manufacturers who are in need @ super- 
intendents or Overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
¢. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOOLEN OR WORSTED DESIGNER. 
wanted by man 40 years of axe, Scotch, single. 
W n wool and worsted suitings, coatings and 
aid-t overcoatings Good recommendations. 

F 0. B. 109, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER DRESSING, SPOOLING, WINDING, 
TWISTING AND WEAVING Position wanted by 


Position 





an years of age, American, married. Worked 
n Ww I worsted, cotton worsted, etc. Familiar 
with D&F. Cleveland, Foster, Universal, Collins, 


Fales & Jencks, C&K looms. Good references. 
vu. B. 211, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN OF KNITTING UNDERWEAR MILL 


















Position wanted by man 44 years of age, American, 
marrie Worked on fleece-lined, balbriggan, flat-* 

work. wool-cut pressure work, etc Familiar 
with Tompkins, Gormley, Campbell and Clute, and 
Cooper spring needle machines; Huse, Brinton, Scott 
& Willams latch needle machines. Good  recom- 
mendations 

0. B. 221, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER COTTON DYEING OR SECOND 
HAND Position wanted by man 32 years of axe, 
American, married Worked on cotton varns, raw 
sock, hosiery, underwear, long and short chain 

ng, bleaching, ete Familiar with Franklin 
Process, Tennessee vacuums, Delahunty, Klauder- 
Weldon and Butterworth machines. Good recom- 
encations 

O. B. 229, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER WOOLEN OR WORSTED FINISH- 
ING. Position wanted by man 40 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on woolens, worsteds, 
tion worsteds, and auto cloth. Familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. Good recommenda- 
ons 


0. B. 624, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING 
OF DYEING 





OR SUPERINTENDENT 
Position wanted by man 43 years of 





ase, American, married Worked on raw. stock, 

shoddy, silk and cotton piece goods, worsteds, 
wool, cotton and union, wool and cotton hosiery, 
yarns, etc Familiar with all makes of dyeing ma- 


hinery Good recommendations 
0. B. 876, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








SUPERINTENDENT COTTON YARN OR CLOTH 








MILL OR OVERSEER MULE AND RING SPIN- 
NING. Position wanted by man 50 years of age, 
English, married. Worked on Sea Island and Egyp- 
ian cotton combed from 6s to 140s, hosiery warp, 
thread and tire yarns. Familiar with Asa_ Lees, 
Hetherington, Dobson & Barlow, Mason, Lowell 
Whitin and Howard and Bullough machines. Good 
references 

0. B. 1031, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER DYEING WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL, Position wanted by man 26 years of age. 
American, single Worked on raw stock, wool, 
shoddy, skein dyeing,. woolen and worsted piece 
iveing Familiar with Klauder-Weldon, Rodney 
funt, Franklin process machines. Good recommen- 
dat ns 

0. B. 1034, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 











_OVERSERR WEAVING OR ASSISTANT SUPER 
NTENDENT IN WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted 
y man 40 years of age, English, married Worked 
n blankets, fancy woolens, ete. Familiar with C&K 
n. Hutchinson & Hollingworth and D&F 
Good recommendations. 
0. B. 1044, Textile World, 








Mass. 
ASSISTANT SUPER 
UNDERWEAR MILL. Position 


Boston, 


OVERSEER CUTTING OR 
NTENDENT IN 


wanted by man 34 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on cotton, silk, woolen underwear for men, 
women and children. Good references 

O. B. 1148, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENT KNIT UNDERWEAR MILL 





sition wanted by man 37 yrs. of age, American, 
“4 Worked on ribbed cotton, ladies and 
men’s licht wet. suits, ete. Familiar with all makes 
ma : ae Good recommendations. 
( ; 


805, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


FINISHING IN KNITTING MILI. 
vanted by man 26 yrs. of age, American, 

larrie Worked on heavyweight wool, cotton, 
ns s and drawers Familiar with Union 
eclal nzer and Metropolitan machines. Good 


OVERSEER 


! i ns 
0 991, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


MECHANIC Position wanted by man 
age, American. married Worked on 
ry used in cotton, woolen or worsted 
recommendations 

0 1077, Textile World, 





Boston, Mass. 





OVI eR CARDING IN 
ECOND HAND. 
age, American. 


SMALL WOOLEN 
Position wanted by man 
single. Worked on wool, 
silk blends, 1% to 5% run Familiar 

. irds. Good reecommendations 
( 104, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








R WOOLEN CARDING. Position wanted 
, irs of age, American, married. Worked 
. nes, plaid backs, steamer rugs, and all 
voolens. Familiar with Davis & Furber 
1 recommendations. 


56, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL. Posi- 
vy man 46 years of age, American, 
rked on men’s wear, ladies dress goods, 
orsted yarns, cotton yarns, raw stock 
Klauder-We'don stock and yarn ma 
ibs for cotton yarns Good recom- 





) 





228, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





June Report on Cotton Cloth 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—A general de- 
cline in production and unfilled orders 
for cotton cloths in June, as com- 
pared with the preceding month, is 
disclosed in the consolidated report of 
the Cotton Textile Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of N. Y., published in the ad 
vance reprint of C 
for Aug. 16. Stocks exhibited a pro 
portionate accumulation rh 


“4 »» wte 
ynmerce Reports 


ere was 


a slight increase in the output of 
drills, wider than 40 inches. and 1 
unfilted orders for pajama checks and 


heavy warp sateens. These statistics 


are customarily shown in the 
of Current Business published by 
Commerce Dept. and will 


August number which is now on the 








press: 
Tove 
Item Mas June 
rEXTILES 
rhe of yds 
Cotton goods: 
Total (9 classes) 
Production ... 214.415 
Stocks ree 246.740 
Unfilled orders 182,101 
Sheetings 
Production IGO.ST7 44.740 
Stocks .. ‘ 3 SO.950 I2 . 244 
Unfilled orders 45.176 1,469 
Print cloth 
Production. : 78.53 54.008 
Stocks a ho. TO 61.256 
Unfilled orders. 0.333 19.161 
Pajama checks 
Production 7.662 6.410 
Stocks ... 1.487 2.107 
Untilled orders 25.404 26,822 
Drills avd twills (40” 
and narrower) 
Production 12.3132 S676 
Stocks a 21.49 = amy 
Untitled orders. 4.478 4,137 
Pocketing twills and 
jeans 
Production 2.842 1 .9°3 
Stocks 7.145 6.378 
Unfilled orders 1.214 1.004 
Osnaburgs 
Production » 8, o2 7.498 
Stocks ‘ pte 4.061 2.220 
Unfilled orders 16.018 14.078 
Ileavy warp sateens 
Production SSO 742 
EE 1,678 1,550 
Unfilled orders 260 288 
Drills, twills, sheet 
ings. and sateens 
(wider than 40”) 
Production ..... 4.146 5,18” 
eee 6.444 4,925 
Unfilled orders , 9.482 8.5638 
Colored goods 
Proguction ....... 46.744 $5,528 
Stocks .. / ‘ 122.675 9.10% 
Unfilled orders... . DO, 642 16,060 


French Dye Meeting Fails of 
Quorum 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The re-ent 
meeting of the Kuhlmann Company, 
which produces approximately 50% of 
the total French output of dyestuffs, 
failed to develop a quorum and it is 
understood that a second meeting has 
been called for September 8, acording 
to a cable received by the Department 
Commercial At- 


of Commerce from 


tache Tones, at Paris. 

Press reports in France state, 
cording to the American attache, that 
the Kuhlmann company contemplates 
100,000 


ac- 


an increase of shares (100 
francs par value) in its registered cap- 
ital stock in order to insure 


nance of company control in 
hands. 


mainte- 
lrench 


ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. The Mohawk 


Hudson Power Corp. has completed 
negotiations for taking over the plant 
of the Syracuse Light & Power Co., 
which serves industrial firms of north 
ern New York. The company is 
awaiting final permission from the 
Public Service Commission before tak- 


ing control. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


>) RN 








Men Wanted 









Men Wanted 





RAYON SALESMAN WANTED 


Southern representative calling on hosiery manufac- 


turers to sell converted rayon. 


Wonderful oppor- 


tunity for one who knows the trade as we are doing 


business in this territory at present. 
Strictly confidential. 


full particulars. 


Address Adv. 468, Textile 















Superintendent for modern 
loom Woolen Mill. 





forty 


Must be good designer and 
stock blender. 
ondary or salary and _ per- 
what 


Salary 


sec- 


centage. Please state 


line you specialize in. 


465, 


Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 


Address Adv 


334 











Fourth 


BOSS PRINTER 





Wanted—Practical man who thoroughly un 
derstands the running of a printing machine 
on heavy duck and similar cloths One 

rinting - mac ne plant State a mar 


you have worked and sa!‘ary 


ried, what plants 3 
I Good future 


t Xpect ‘i t start 
Address Ady. 445 
334 Fourth Ave., 


World 
York 


Textile 
New 





WANTED 


Experienced man to go 
superintend the running of Scott & 
Williams hosiery machines. Permanent 
position for right party. State experi 
ence and salary expected. Address 


GRAHAM, HINKLEY & CO., Inc 
133 Front St., N. Y. ( 


to Mexico, to 





TODAY 


—A good time to make 
a list of the machines 
and equipment in your 
plant that are not in 
use, or those odd lots of 
yarns or supplies that 
you have no further 
use for. 


Send the list to the 
Clearing House Depart- 
ment of Textile World. 
A small advertisement 
at a low cost will help 
you secure buyers. The 
rates are printed at the 
head of every Clearing 
House page. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





World 





Reply stating 


534 Fourth Avenue 


New York 






SALESMAN WANTED 


man with 
wanted by a large Eastern Wor 
Yarn Mill to” sell their 


products in the middlewest on 













Young experience 


sted 


commission. 
Applicant must be familiar with 
the trade in that One 
residing in Chicago or vicinity 
preferred. Give full particulars 
when applying relative to 
experience, 


section. 


age, 
present connections, 
etc 

Textile Werld, 
New York 


Adv 


Fourth 


423, 
Ave., 


Address 
334 








Wanted 
A plate cutter to take a permanent posi 
tion in a textile engraving shop 
Address Adv. 439, Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave., New York. 














SALESMAN WANTED 


Philadelphia territory, to handle high 
grade line of Card Clothing. Unusual 
opportunity for right man. Salary and 
commission basis All replies confiden 


tial. Give full details. 
Address Adv. 452, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa 








Wanted 

Experienced man _ for assisting 
chemist. Work on Klauder-Weldon 
Dye Machine. 

Address Adv. 457, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
OVERSEER FINISHING OR BURLING AND 
SEWING IN WOOLEN MILL Position wanted by 
man 32 yrs. of age, English, single Worked on 
all kinds of woolen and worsted goods Familiar 


with Parks & Woolson, lIlunter, Rodney Hunt, 
D. & F. Butterworth, and Curtis & Marble ma- 
chines. Good recommendations 
O. B. 318, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
FOREMAN BLEACHER Position wanted by man 
31 yrs. of age, Polish, married Worked on all 
kinds of cotton goods. Familiar with all makes 
bleachery machinery Good recommendations 
O. B. 359, Textile World. Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT WOOLEN MILI-—DESIGNER 
OR ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT Position 
wanted by man 45 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds woolen and worsted goods. 
Familiar with all makes machinery. Good refer- 


ences 
O. B. 265, Textile World, 





Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDBNT OR OVERSEER ELASTIC 
OR NON-ELASTIC MILL Position wanted by man 








4] years of age, American Worked on elastic and 
non-elastics, narrow and wide web, silk fancy braids, 
laces Familiar with ¢. & K. looms, German and 


American braiders, finishing machines, covered rubber 
machines, warping and winding, etc Good recom- 
mendations 


O. B. 421, Textile World, 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER 
WEAVING Position wanted by man 35 years of 
ae American, single Worked on  overcoatings, 
cloaking, skirtings, trouserings and dress 
Good references 

O. B. 534, Textile World. 


Boston, Mass. 





snitings, 
goods 
Boston, Masa 





